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8 1 0 THE ry 
"THOUGH our owi.country has an undoubred chin 


to pre-eminence in Agriculture, yet we muſt acknowledge 
that other nations have made diſcoveries in this ſcience 


others, whoſe works, though founded on ſpund philoſo- 
phy, confirmed by experiment, and ſtudied with avidity 

4 abroad, are but little known here, eſpecially to thoſe who 
> ſtand in moſt need of ſuch affiſtance ; and this is owing 
not perhaps ſo much to the ſize and price of the volumes, 


as to their being written in lan unintelligible to 
es who are engaged in the ice of Agriculture. 

is has likewiſe deprived the iſh Huſbandman and 
Gardener of the diſcoveries made by foreign ſocieties . *' 
eſtabliſhed for the improvement of Agriculture and Arts; 23 
for however great their benevolence, or valuable their 


reſearches, both are rendered uſeleſs to our Farmer and * 22308 
Mechanic, while theſe works are concealed in languages Oy 
with which the reader is totally unacquainted.. _ -  -- 

It is our intention therefore to ſelect and tranſlate the | 
moſt valuable papers from the memoirs and tranſactions a 
of theſe ſacieties, with ſuch fugitive pieces 2 
are conſiſtent with the deſign of the work, which will = 
- - be publiſhed occaſionally, for the uſe of ſuch of our coun» - 


To ru PUBLIC, 


rr * 
4 — 2 Thoſe who have read the annals of the 


nd carefully reſs in the ſtudy 
Ag igulture only, wi eres that Tre real fee. I 
veries and imptovemen 0 have made in the courſe of 
the preſent century, than were effected for ſome thou- 
| ſand years, before; and this we may conſider as a conſe- 
| de of the eſtablihment of the ſocieties above-men- 
a ned, and of the benevolence chearfulneſs with 


mic men e, he Wed exch mer in Ger 


a pores communication of this kind may anfwer x 
n while we derive adyantages from the 
impr of foreigners, we may be beneficed 
even by their miſtakes. Their uſeful improvements niay 
be adopted, their errors avoided, and fome methods of 
| Huſbandry, which th ; have too haſtily received, and dur 
ankwardly put in ſons with à few amendments, 
or nec cautions, b 2 eſfentially uſeful. For 
this reaſon, we mall refuſe a place. to' gh candid 'and 
1 dicious remarks, or ſtrictures that may be ſent us, on 
©. of the pieces we ſhall publiſh ; nor reject any tran- 
flation we may receive, if it be coincident with dur de- 
and in itſelf curious and uſeful. 
o obviate an objection, which m ry Fe 18 
mut obſerve, that Public is the 
- periodical wot on this ſu ef, the erty of which 
are neither inclined to liſa nr nor ſuppreſs; but as mM 
work is canfined | to dom 1 only, we ap 
hend there is ill room for this ſer whis 
efſerttially different; and chat n 
all haſten for 1 ary en Gentlemen FE 


..F 


thirtk it areas make * . fon remarks, 0 
fake of divtia8tion, de 
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| ARTICLE 1. 
An actbunt of an 1 experiment, to aſcertain the Ale 


- MADE BY THE ORDER oF 


Menger Ds BR O b, 


Ix TM DAN of the GzNZR&ALITE of Roven, 
| in Normandy. | 


| . "THT e 1757 to 
1760, in the Generalite of Rouen, to aſcertain the 


tages or diſadvantages of folding ſheep abroad 
, caring the wir, mea of Hunig rem up ln 


de Fer ered fold, left no room io doubt, but that 


5 Pheſe- ee repens i a gre | 
mimber in — the year 1760, (which was 

one of the ſevereſt that is remembered 1709, 
M. de Reaumur's thermometer twelve de- 


— conc under the inſ 
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1 
ewes ae their lambs in this ſevere weather, 


without to either, though they were left in 
; on the contrary, lambs were 


the 
_ tron = bs he Boing. ao gg cog by ſome 
e 


ſheep of the ſame flock, which were kept in the co- 
vored fold; this proves, that nothing can be bet- 
ter for ſneep than to keep them abroad. 

The next point is to aſcertain the d of ſu- 


| which is poſſeſſed by the wool of ſh 
Eided road „ ee Pd cdl 


the winter in the — fold. | 
M. de Brou, Intendant of the Generalite of Rouen, 
en gaged ſometime ſince a ſenſible and intelligent 


ef another perſon. This experiment anſwered im 
——— mat; — were Hoary hep. ha; got 


made it more in large. 
It has been lince repeated with all due * 


A 


EXPERIMENT: 


Thirty four 
folded abtoad were taken, which wool being 


nr 


theep 
pulled, was afterwards beat on mn 
the duſt. 


In theſe - operations-. it lolt in weight ten 
pounds four ounges,. that is 10; äh, i pounds 


7 thirteen ounces in the and pulling, and one 


pound ſeven ounces in the beating; ſo that there 


remained only twenty - four pounds eight ounces. - 
— — 22 


on Acateul Tonk and Arrs. 3 3 


[By ſome experiments ſince made, it is found that 
the fleeces of the ſheep folded abroad are conſidera · 
bly finer and heavier, than thoſe of ſheep ſheltered 
during the winter ſeaſon; the firſt mentioned ſheep 
raging ahowt a fourth part more wool on them.] 
n this was done it was obſervable, that the 
wool of the ſheep folded abroad appeared whiter, 
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4 FOREIGN ESSAY'S 
* Theſe parcels were delivered to be carded and un, 
| Ader having been each greaſed with five pounds of 
off. When they were ſpun they each weighed 
nty ſeven pounds, but the thread of the 3 — — 
from the Sheep folded abroad was ſomewhat finer, 
than the other in the proportion of 74250 to 69750 
which was evident from the length of thread each 
produced. It is to be noted that both Parcels were 
carded and ſpun e 
In order 4 weave this into ſtuff, ſeventeen pounds 
| cigh ounces of the warp ſpun from the of the 
_ folded abroad was put into the loom, the 
conſiſted of 11 34 threads, this took eighteen 
pounds ten ounces of the wool, and the piece was 
thirty two ells and à half long, * an ell wide 
wan a thirty ſecond - 
This piece of ſtuff e rgone the va» 
rious operations req une to it, * genre to 
the length of wendy Rve oth and a half, and was in | 
width only five eighths of an ell. © 
4 r of wool a: 
ving bs en managed in che ſame manner, the pi 
of ſtuff wove from it, after being. dreſſed was only 
twenty four ells and a quarterlong, and five eighths 
of an ell bread; fo that it was an ell and a quarter 
ſhorter than the' piece made from'the wool of * 
2 Nx abeyad, b 


9 


onde; ag gas on this Farrar 
op principal motive for laying oy paper 3: be. 


or the EEn lim reader, is to ics es 
the old method of folding ſheep prod by rh 
beſt. Our huſpandry, 1 better mg REY 
haps in any part of Eu admit of 
improvements z yer ſhould we not be too fond 


of every new ſcheme „ 9 


Nad 8 * 
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folds, have been of late recommended under a notion 

that the dung ſaved in this manner, might be more 
profitably applied to uſe, than when it is as it were 

—— ſcattered from the tails of the 

and it has been alſo ſuggeſted that the fleeces wou 


ſheep would perſpire more, but the above experi- 
ment entirely controverts this opinion, and as to 
what relates to the dung, we are convinced it is in 
the manner we now apply it a good manure, and a2 
we 2 Wel ln 2 Sessel Eil. i Ho be 

when ſaved in a covered fold, it would be mãdn 
to adopt that e when we know, or may know 
at, | that Hy leſſening the wool both * 
and quantity we ſhould be certainly looſers 

Every part of this experiment was conducted A 
the. greateſt care and attention, and by the ſame 
perſons. By the account which has been juſt given, 
it ſhould. ſeem that the, wool, of the, ſheep tolded 
abroad is to — This wool was 2 firſt 


. The ſtuff made —— 

3 —_ 

rep e be rere We may eaonbly 
to rceiv e may reaſo 

— — tha folding ſheep abroad Mare 

their wool. Y, 

— chis praftice which is commonin En- 


. be-finer and ſofter ; yet as a 
pang pea 25 it bon 


become finer by the help of the covered fold, as the | 
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and natural rivals are making every paſſible x 
tempt to themſelves at our 
er rewards for tranſ 


they even porting liv — | 
e 
from England though contrary to our laws; ſhould 
en exert — 422 leſt they 


N thaie points. he wp y diligently to 
the improvement of clue, and an : 
trade muſt. be the gh 91 899 


| ARTICLE IL ie 
An Eſſay on the Lentil of Canada, Nav ti a 


aber pulſe for feeding horſes and Black cattle; be 
Anne by . 


M. Dawes Cosre of NoxManvy. | 
1 HAD Goat me Goat Canada a kd of ſeed, 


which may be called a lentil feed. It is a ſpe- 
Err IE 


\ Ie fupplics the Canadians with a feet and whole | 
By cultivating it in Europe, many 
vantages would acctye; it would be very uſeful when 
bread was dear, and would ſupply the poor with a 
Yind of food; ws wholedoine w/e winded eee It 
is beſides an excellent fodder for horſes and other 


OHH 


A ſmall uattiry of this ſeed would fuppore 
83 
ES This 


| * Acnicurrunx and Ax rs. 7 


1 ires no other culture, than what 


y expe e 
o this plan, by ſeveral gentlemen to whom I gave 


Mr. +. parts . 


e 


fodder, which was fine, tender, and ex 
well adapted to the feeding of horſes and cattle. 


This is an evident proof, that the lentil of Cana- 


da yields an encreaſe abundantly larger than 
other plant cultivated in the o field. 994 
A part of theſe lentils was ſent to the kirchen to 


boiled, and 


5 
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8 FOREIGN ESSAYS 
„ „ This lentil was not attacked by. the fly, 
which at the ſame time devoured all — and 
vetches in the diſtrict of Caux. This advan 
which the Canada lentil has over the ſorts of p 
I have mentioned, is of great conſequence. 

e Suppoſing half a rod or perch of land 2 
as above three quarters of a ſheaf, an acre of 
land containing an hundred and ſixty perches, would 

of courſe yield two hundred and forty ſheaves. 

It is probable, however, that the product of this 
lentill would not be ſo conſiderable if it was ſown in 
the open field; yet it is to be preſumed it would pro- 
duce more than either peaſe or vetches, which in the 
above diſtrict in the moſt favourable years do not 
yield more than about one hundred and forty \ god 
on an acre. 

This lentil — more cody;or Cn the 
common veteh; the three quarters of a ſheaf yielded 
near half a peck of ſeed, of courſe eight ſheaves at 
moſt would yield a buſhel, whilſt above a dozen 
2 peas or vetehrs go to ptoduce a buſhel of 
Alt is to be preſumed, that this lentil would Yield 
in the ſame proportion more than peas or vetches, 
if it was ſown in the open field; the earth there being 
leſs divided, and — in vegetative juices 
than in a kitchen garden, the plant would not grow 
pa, og enen 
* 


% \The nature and quality of the ſeed conſtitat 
the principal excellence of todders, this lentil; whi 
| 8 leaſant to the taſte, ſnould of courſe be 

——— and pe to cattle than other kinds of pulſe, 
and ought to be preferred to them, particularly in 
ſuch countries as — not a ſoil well adapted to 
grey peas, ſuch as the diſtrict of Caux, where they _ 
generally foy a third part, e the quamity 
of vetches with their peas. ,., U 
; 22 T dS ve The 


dn AcRICUI TVR and Ax Ts. * 
The grey pea is in flavour greatly inferior to the 
lentil, A he taſte of the TER oe bitter. and diſa- 
8 and it hot unfrequently happens that 
zorſes which are fed in the ſtable with vetches alone, 
* their hair OB np x | 1 1 
„The le of Flanders, who are v 5 S 
mers, Fa reed-a great number of 4 
are accuſtomed in ſome of the provinces to feed them 
with à ſmall lentil much cultivated there, but which 
i$ probably greatly inferior to the Canada lentil. 
"To conclude, if this plant poſſeſſes fuch advati- 
tages, with regard to its being ſo well adapted to 
the feeding of cattle, and to its large produce; it 
alſo preſents to our conſideration another benefit 
much more worthy our attention, affording an ex- 
cellent food for the poor; this property which tares 
and other ſuch-kand, of pulſe enjoy not, gives the 
Canada lentil the ſame ſuperiority over them, as 
wheat has aver-.rye, barley, oats, and other grain, 
* nap! eg by this lentil ould 
m van oſſeſſed is lenti 
Na 22 to cultivate it, and after 
the reſult of theſe. experiments, which were made 
with great care and exactneſs, they cannot doubt of 
ſucceſs; and if they do ſucceed on an extended cul- 
tivation, the Canada lentil will probably be ſubſti- 
ons to every other kind of pulſe now ſown in the 
eld. 1 r 
Meſſ. Touſtain de Fronteboſc and Fiquet will not 
reſt ſatisfied with the ſucceſs they have had in culti- 
vating this lentil in their gardens; they intend, 
like lovers of their country, to what may be 
ex from the culture of this t in the open 
field, that they may extend the uſe of it to feeding 
horſes and other cattle. 8 F Et. 
They have been even induced to attempt ſowing 
a ſmall quantity of this ſeed in the month of Octo- 
her, a gentleman having Shed ſome, plants 2 


10 Free 
this lentil remain, during the whole winter, in ns 
garden, without being ever attended to, and come 
to maturity in the month of May following. 

The ſucceſs of this experiment would give us a 
new winter lentil, which we ſhould value the more, 
25 it would be forwarder than any other kind of 
fodder, and might even be an intermediate crop. 

[The writer of this eſſay means by interm iate 

chat this lentil might be ſown ſoon after harveſt, 

0 be It in early enough to ſow ſpring corn in 
May. How far this is practicable in our 25 
MEU b 9 


ARTICEE mm. 


Aude Lodged Corn, with ihe mans of grivetss 
that mi fortune; written by M. J-Bzarzavy 
4 SwrrzzxiAup. 


N a of mine, wh iu u en lover of thuſ- 
aſked me what he ſhould do, and what 
pecans he Rn) rk to proven his corn from 
ging, or being laid. His land is very rich, and 
fields en d yet is it ſubject to this misfor- 


tune. 
1 preſeribed to him the remedies which I am now 


about to lay befors the reader. The ſubject is in 


Fi of os Wi, all wg — 
er . very conſiderable — by the 

corn Which they have 1 

that fall ſcarcely ever ripen A perfect the pm 
which is in this caſe gen mall, ſhirivelled, and 
ſtarved, the veſſels in the being obſtructed, the 


free courſe of the is ane impeded, if 
A ey rr N 


In 
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In theſe rich lands, the cauſe of this misfortune 
is their being too free of their nouriſhing or vege- 
| tative qualities. Though the ſtalks of corn are ever 
ſo well nouriſhed, yet when they have not a ſufficient 
elaſticity, if they have imbibed too much moiſtute, 
or that the heat is not enough to dry them, 
and continually extract e ſuperfluous watery par- 
_ ticles, as ſoon as the corn ſpindles, the ſtalks not 
having conliſtence enough to keep themſelves ere&, 
bend eaſily with every high wind, or whenever the 
large blades are wet with dew or rain. 

Fo his is the cauſe of the difaſter: the remedies 
follow. 

I. It is abſolutely neceſſary that the land ſhould be 
cleared of all 8 water, at leaſt as mug 
as poſſible, either by making open ditches or © 
vered drains, deep enough for the plow to go ſafely 
over them. If ſtones are not at 21 to put into 
theſe drains, ſmall faggot, or any kind of bruſh- 
wood may ſerve, but the faggots will do beſt, and 
laſt if cut in che winter ſeaſon. 


Theſe are be laid at the bottom of the trenches, 


over them ftraw, and laſtly the earch. 


If the ground has a natural flo FRE it muſt be hu- 


moured in making theſe covered and the wa- 
ter muſt have an cab fall. 

Wo ! Theſe lands: are always 
ing as the foil is more or 


III. If the field has a Sr he furrows rout 25 
iter! croſs it 3 or cal u 
lig 2 Bar . 


that the the ter ma run 2 tly off without 

away tho Hy , or the vegetative Ndl. wink 
mixed w1 

ten! land | 1 5 us citcumſtanced, this precaution is 

abſolutely necel 12 ſo that it cannot with any de- 


- 
r 
1 4 
4 11718 . 


T 


e feds os 
e or in narrow high e be 


WORST PSY wen. 
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IV. The farmer muſt not be ff ſparing of his waters 
Furrows, and they muſt be ſo di poſed as beſt to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which they are intended. 
V. By plowipg deep the ſuperfluoys moiſture 
is naturally carried downward, and the roots of the 
plants, inſtead of being ſurſeited with it, are only 
2 moiſtened, and moderately refreſned. 
VI. The deep autumnal plowing, in which the 
furrows ſhould, if poſſible, be drawn from eaſt 
weſt, and the jummer crols plowing, may alſo Wy 
contribute to prevent this r y promot- 
ing 9 attenuation, or diviſion of the F of 
ear 
VII Such lands FO theſe muſt i in particular never 
be plowed i in rainy weather, or when they are wet, 
| though they ſhould not even be wet enough to ri 
in clods. It is much bettęr to defer the plowing 
ſome time lon r, even if the farmer ſhould be 
| obliged to giye the two laſt plowings, one after the 
other, ſucceſſively, without any intermediate ſpace 
of time ging Ave j 
In theſe rich lands ur ſhall do well to remember 
Virgil's pręcept of plowing and ſowing dry; if we 
do not, gur corn a not only be in great r of 
lodging, but ma [RY alſo be ſmutte for 
Bil. W ſybje& to the mut. 
* When the froſts come on, and the earth js 
full o* water, the wheat is lifted, more or leſs, out 
of the ground; this weakens the plant, by en | 
ſome of its roots tg the air; jagerd they Jes, l 
Ab e ke relied, by pling a 
| may be remedied, 3 heavy, ro 
ler vir the corn in AT) weather in hg 2 of the 
year; but then the field ſhould 5 1 4 deep 
ploxed. Nevertheleſs, if be corn. ſhould ſtand in 
need of f bein weeded, . wi ap Nr it never 
ſhould do, the rolling G8: diſpe nſed with ; the 


weeders will earth up t planes ſufficiently, by 
walking 


on Aoczrcvirure and Ax Ts. 13 
walking over the land, and plucking ue per- 


nicious inmates. 
IX. When wheat is too ſtrong and vigorous in the 
ſy the year, it will infallibly be lodged be- 
ebe The corn in this caſe will find —2 
ſture in abundance, but too little true vegetati 
nouriſhment. Tull recommends, that Me pre 
ſhould, when this happens, be thined, either plan 
or with a weeding hook; this anſwers wal, but it 
is expenſſve. 
Tiaw a field in the year 1760, whetp the wheat 
lants came up much too thick. In the ſpring a 
W was drawn over one half of it. The wea- 
ther was cloudy, | and the earth rather dry than 


moiſt. 
At harveſt-time, the crop eee 
more conſiderable, than on 7 which had not been 


harrowed. I am apt to think this method is better 
Fl ur the ſpring, or feeding it 
down with 
It is'true, in che latter caſes, the wheat Ade 
| be lodged, but then there will be à great 1 
barten ears; they make, indeed, à cn jou 
whilſt growing; but examine them 
find numbers of the cheſts empty, and withow 
grain! in them. 
This may be depended on, 31 1 write from = 
rience. 
10." 1 woold not bury” the ſeed 10 deep in moiſt 
' foils, as I would in thoſe which are drier, This at 
leaſt is certain, trees renn in ſuch foils do 
not thrive.” 
8 be mains; Joch an the calctrivux eth, 
and abſorbent ſubſtances, aſhes, foot; tanner's bark, 
EO oy 
uildings, ſhells, an 1 e, agree a 
with fych Hos 15 — [ have og 45, +57; 


© Ww+S 
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| . The manure, how ſhould be on ſpar- 
| ing, Þ be well ſpread, and equally di pip nc 
6 W 

lf Be be wks 8 29, beter len 
e not he 2929 74 af pal n 


1 

vg 

LE 

1 0 "af 
FH 
11 

85 

15 


Jeveral al 
_ plow a a after 5 


e er ſeed, turnips, or 
planted with - if the farmer did e jr 
2 


On theſe e bee bs beef 10 
yur te cl en m fow * barl of 1 27 


9 rms 
ix i he farmer ho packer he 


attempt 5 my them 06.006 Forth, they, ml fo 
Wong, and JUNET AccQrangly, as this is never 

by the good h uſbandmen, e ould 
.wilh to follow.. Two carhs at leaſt muſt he 

the firſt plow! >. given e er har- 
veſt. 1 ing buried, ſeryes as a magure, 
and is ready 8 the "hl 1 | 
. The ſecond wag an forthe Ge exerts! and, if 


— ind f — . — — * ed i ir hr 
e 10 3 d 
—— the plowing may be deferred, 5 

— wh ay! it is gonxenient, eve — 


en the ty en at 
; 2 . 


eee | 


5 would be much more impoveriſhed, 
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not be by far fo replete with tative Juices'; 
reefs fp che om old be wes Sakai wy 95 
ſtalks would not | which is ſo 

XIV. A careful fteeping of the ſeed will alfo in 
forme fort be a prevention to this misforrune. Good 
ſeed, well choſen, changed from time to time, and 
carefully prepared, produces plants that are more 
0 indy ſtronger, and better conditioned, than 
gen theſe precautions are omitted; there is no- 
thing more certain than this. OCW OY 
Yet, a modern writer (the piece here refered to, 
was publiſhed in the tranſactions of the Bern ſociety) 
willing, as he ſays, to reduce agriculture to its firſt 
principles, thinks very different. 26" den 
Under the head of fowing, he advances ſeveral 
paradoxes contrary to the experience of all farmers ; 
| n e Aae Ace 
In the e he : | 
** or del thould be eur rern, ſaying, that no flour is 
Wanted from this tom. EY 
© Secondly he afferts, that it is fufficient ſimply to 
change the ſeed, by buying it chance m in the 
omen or eee 
* Laſfhy, he fays; it is quite unneceſmry to give any 
preparation to the ſeed, to — 6] "hn 
But who will believe chat à germ Half formed, can 
birth to à perfect grain; and that à grain which 
xs fot artivedat 2 {tate of maturixy, can ſupply its 


a 


germ and radicles with rhe quantity of nouriffme 
they _> ik vb infact yr Uh lant have oc- 


Who will be perfunded, that a charige of ſeedrmade 

in the negli manner this writer mientiotis,” can 

be of any great uſe? neither does he aſſign any 
reaſons in ſupport of theſe his extraordinary maxims, 

Which are entirely different from the practice of every —O 


= 
# 
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prudent: farmer, and the gar 5 {up 
por to underſtand beſt 95 — parts of huſ- 
dry, ado t. quite contrary maxims. 
This writeł does not, it is true, abſolutely deny the 
285 effects reſulting from the preparation of the 
W to ſome experiments lately * 
in haſtenin rmination, guar againſt the 
ES of i inlets, and == eh crop from 
the ſmut, but he makes ve ry light of their aſſertions, 
who ſay that the ſmall quantity of aſhes and lime uſed 
in ſteeps, can any ways conduce to ſtrengthen the 
1 or augment their produce. 
It cannot be denied, even by this writer, that the 
lobes and radicle of the =S at its firſt devolope- 
ment are eaſily affected, either one way or the other, 
to their injury or benefit? Theſe parts are at that 
period ſo. very weak and delicate, that a triffling 
quantity of ſalts and abſorbents may have a laſting 
effect on th:m.; and it is univerſall have a Ing 
that the future well being, _ of plants as of 
animals, in a great ens þ 4 on the firſt 
nouriſhment that is given them, a" * firſt care 
and attention that 1s towed on the eee 
But to have done with ee, digreſſion.... 
XV. In rich ſoils the ſeed ſhould be oo ſpread, 
ROE ont eel. IL crop 
When corn comes up too cloſe, and thick, the 
top often abounds. more in ſtraw than grain, and 
15 beſt of ſoils N but a ſmall increaſe, when 
lants ſtand ſo cloſe as to ſtarve and choke one 
15 er, for they muſt then be all in a 8 
feeble Nate ; but if on the contrary, the farmer is 
ↄn ſuch ſoils ſparing of his ſeed, the wheat will have 
toom to branch and ſpread, the ſtalks will be ſtro 
- and vigorous, and 2 crop will ſupport itſelf 15 
Nach 15 afy than to aſcertain the _ 
Nothing is more e to certain 
. f feed which a Feld will require. | 1 


on Aout ron and ARTS! 127 
85 The beſt gi to make foor: final 
in order to judge how hom wed the 22 l | 
. E | 

pared: piece of 1 
and the other and compare the crop of each 
with the other. FRE? 

By repeated experiments on various 2 
farmer may ſoon learn, without riſking any great 
matter, how much ſeed the ſeyeral kinds require. 

XVI. Earl ſowing may alſo contribute to, the 
prevention this evil. 

When the exterior parts of the plant t are ſtopped 
in cheir. progreſs by the cold, and their grow 
checked by the ſnow and froſt, the minute interior 
parts, the roots, the fibres, and the mouths by 
—— extract their nouriſhment, are ſtreng- 


increaſed in proportion to the degree of vi- 
Teng wich de plan plant poſſeſſes, and ena- 


pro — — 
——k—— — blaſt of wind. 
XVII. de n ern e eee pony 


ſow turnips hen his crop is —— not turn 
+2 his ROE before: | 
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vered with water. It is then to 
SS roee ooo he 
XVIII. Sometimes wheat will be lodged on ac- 
count of its ſuffering from froſt, or ſnow, in the 
ſpring; or from the water Wr 
ments in the flats. | 
When froſt comes after plants have unde their 
fpring ſhoot, it breaks their delicate fibres, and ob- 


their veſſels, particularly if they are in a moiſt 
fituation. This 2 ens them, and hurts 
their future growth. 


. To prevent this, the furrows of the ſoed earth 
ſhould be, if poſſible, drawn from north to ſouth, 
and che land ſhould be fo — that n er 
not 4 where find a l 
XIX. Wheat is alſo 1 
account of its being ſurrounded by bogs or woods, 
— 1 Apr cold Ae rs, 
every now and then or entirely 
the coutfe of the ſap, and check the —2 
The remedies here are draining he bows, — 
Ze 
tial vapours are exhaled. 
r 8 


* Such „Leit fou be e b „ eg 
Ne winds Blow or by trees Planted on the fide whence 


It cannot Cape ane notes-of the tende chat in 
1 poor light 
lands, - Ea . empire: at 
"Fi thre 
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if the plants ſeem root-fallen or hoven; and laſtly, by 
— the crop from drying winds. 1 PF 
I am well convinced, that if farmers who are 
ſubject to have their wheat lodge, will attend to the 
rules I have laid down, and put them in execution, 
dn? not only guard againſt this misfortune, 
| o againſt the ſmut, by which ſo many fine crops 
are ſpoiled. 1 e 


1 CI. CI LI CA LI ir en ee be nr rn i rn EE 4 , 


* rern 

Obſervations on the Harveſting of Corn, with the me- 

- , #hods praiſed about Gznzva, and the lower Dav- 

' PHINE, by M. LI Mazgurs Dr CogTa. | 

1 Inrzxp not to preſent any new ſ 10 the 

readers; theſe, though ever ſo well formed, gene- 
meet with invincible obſtacles, when they come 


in many entire provinces of large extent. 
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has been improved, though conſtantly cheriſhed and 
protected by a mild government. 

Were the cauſes of this flow progreſs explo 
and laid open to the public view, it might be of 
great ſervice in teaching 1 N to avoid cheſs 
rocks, we and our anceſtors have ſplit upon , 

Among other caufes, I may ries o men 
thoſe which follow. 

Firſt, the difficulties attending good tillage, and 
harveſting the crops, the loſſes. occaſioned by the 
ſlowneſs, with which the ſeveral works of huſbandry 
are performed, and the awkward manner of them ; 


expences of repairs and improvements, which the 


land-owner, who is ſaddled with a heavy tax, can · 
not think of without tremblin 

It is alfo certain that an ede to ancient 
cuſtoms, and the bad impreſſion farmers have taken 
8 the new n contribute greatly to this ſtate 


bene — reſent treatiſe, however, I mean only to 
— — e difficulties, which ariſe from the man- 
| ES which the corn is in — pv "ans 
and the unneceflary expences attending it. 
This then is the method of haryeſtng the cor 
** 
L reap their heat; as ſoon as it is dry, they 
8 „that a —_— 
—— one of ey carry them on 
jo the barn, and and roſs them one by one 0 the 


— When the barn s to be encumbered; A 
bourers either carry m up ladders, or draw them 


up with pullies, and lay them in ſome ſort of order: 


here they are left till winter, the ſeaſon for threſh- 
ing, rn before, — ie they 


IE 
on oe 
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The floor is made of planks, the ends of which 
are pinned to two oak beams; it is hollow beneath, 
and forms a kind of a drum, ſo that the flails rebound, 
and caſe the threſhers. This floor laſts but a wort 
time, and coſts a great deal. 

If the men are early riſers, they threſh two or three 
hours before break of day, by the light of a lamp; 
— indeed, unneceſſary, _ —.— 

urped a ri right o threſhing and ing only five 
— day. If they have finiſhed their taſk at 
noon, reſt, and no — 4 
the leaſt ſervice during the remainder of the da 

When they have threſhed their five ſheaves, x 
go with great ceremony r 2 
22 to bruſh off the cobs. 

The corn is then varried to ebe 
it is ſerened, and they wait for a favo 
to ſell it to advantage. | 

This is the method of Genera, 
to which I ſhall add a few remarks. 

They ſtill continue to reap, though many reaſons 
ſhould induce them to mow- their wheat. en 


—— — hour ary 
ſhortening the — time, nn det in many 
ces allowed for harveſting. 

My tenants will not, it-is uve, as yet. this 

45 being attached to a ſtupid cuſtom 

don to them by their forefathers, though they ac- 


knowledge it out of their to aſſign one good 
and ſu reaſon mowing of Wheat. 
The immoderate ſize of the ſheaves is one of the 


greateſt inconveniences attending the method of 
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harveſting I have above deſcribed, as it occaſions 4 
ſpoil of young wood, well worthy the ſerious atten» 
tion of the government. —— 2 | 
— 109 PIs —. 
ro 


cut 


fer the ſtrai oak or aſh for the They 


on the ſubject; for the waſte and ſpoil reſulting from 

— — cuſtom, are more than would eafily 
imagined. ; 
When they make theſe large ſheaves, they lay one 


gavel with the ears to the right, and another with 


e ears to the left, ſo that the ears are expoſed 
equally at each end of the ſhe, and when the men 


are loading, the rubs and jerks which the ſheaf muſt - 


neceſſarily have on account of its fize, being fo dif- 
ioned to the ſtrength of the workman, occa- 
ions a great deal of the corn to ſhale ; and even 
when it is raiſed towards the man who is loading, 
de has no other method of getting it into the carri 


but by dragging it up, and afterwards hauling it to 


8. a .. 2 
Thus if we only ſurvey the ſpot where the carriage 
was loaded, we might naturally conclude it had been 
newly ſown very thick,” for the corn is ſcattered 
about in ſuch a manner, thar.it may be taken up by 


place w re it is to lay; this occaſions a 


The ſame may be ſaid when the load comes to 


the bat, in toffing down the ſheaves, and la) 
them in order, a vaſt quantity of corn is ſhaled, 
the barn yard is ſo plentifully ſtocked with it, that 
you will ſee the very ducks and pigs refuſe to eat it, 


ſo that it is cruſhed by the feet and wheels, ot loſt 
and thrown upon the dunghüll; the jolts of the 
karriages alſo, Which are at beſt but indifferent, and 


the 


m young plants; and they always pre- 


rr 


| choſe I — we every 
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— of the hedges contribute not a little to 
— 10 


3 the corn three, four, or five, ad. be. 
fore it is threſhed, occaſions a quantity, which can- 
CO COINS to be conſumed by the 


; Ie often ben ſheaves thrown, an the Boss 
quite hacked to pieces by thoſe animals, which ne- 

— — there 
is not a-threſher but what ſees rn 


— 
| — 
will preſen twenty or thirty | 
——— often lay in parts of the 
barn, where. 1 . will not be known, till the 
ſheaves are taken down to be threſhed. e 
If the weevils alſo get into the barn, which is no 
uncommon thing, the corn will ſtand a chance of 
being half conſumed before it is threſhed... > 
God defend us — rmg e e as 


. 
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| Theſe then are the inconveniences attending this 
method of harveſting above deſcribed, and they 
are doubleſs the ſame in many other places; or if 
ſome of them are avoided, they fall probably into 
other errors of a more dangerous 

I muſt however ſay a word or two on the ſubject 
of the buildings required on a farm, the repair of 
which often ſwallows a/great' part of the rent. 

A farmer who is willing to adopt new methods of 
— toy: which his crops may be doubled, is 


terrified at the apprehenſion of the expence of. 


building an additional barn ; for he cannot 
his landlord will do it, and this difficulty makes 
conclude to follow ſtill his old cuſtoms, — 


be. methods lately recommended might bring on ex- 


nces he could not bear tho W at the 
time increaſe his crops. a 
Farm houſes, barns, &c. ſhould 8 
derate ſo as to make them uſeful; an ele- 
22 is entirely beſide the Wy. it ſwal- 
all the profits * farmers, 
* 5 from occupying their own - —— 
the buildings ſhould no — — 
— ron repair z this occaſions great 
— it ĩs W to 
be commended. 
In the lower Dauphine, their merhod of harveſt 


. 
, corn are, as, un- 
1 * = | 


N. r having had e room, is 
enough to carry, they it into — 
ſo that about ten will yield a buſhel of corn; the 


bands are made of a little ſtraw taken from the ſheaf, 


and. the ears are laid all one way ; load them 
on a cart, with a coarſe cloth laid at the bottom of 
it. They handle the ſheaves however with ſo much 
caution, that very little of the corn ;ſhales, the 
" 


©. 
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n againſt. the foot of the ſheaf, and the 
jol he are wut bee a9 manner of 


When they come to the floor, which i in the open 
air, they unload the ſheaves with the fame fork that 
loaded them, and then or i det high, the 
a pole, about twenty- five or thirty feet 
2 being all laid — and the loweſt ſheaves 
reſting on ſome faggots, to Keep ihens from being 
injured by moiſture. . 
bey then continue to nile them up, widenin ning 
as they come towards the middle, and afterw | 
narrowing the ſtack, till it is brought to a point; 
the whole, in ſome meaſure, reſembling the figure 
of a cone; the outſides are well raked, and the top 
is capped with ſome good rye ſtraw, tied faſt to the 


In this way , the corn is not only ſecured from the 
0 — — the rats, which cannot enter it, but 
from damage by the weather. 
*& They continue then as long as the harveſt laſts, 
other ſtacks round the floor, and as ſoon as 
all is carried and ſecured, they begin to threſh. 
The floor is made of L ee e 
which, having firſt levelled the ground, chey lay on 
3 f threſhing much, 
e manner o varies even in 
the ſame neighbourhood. - 
About St. Marcellin they threſh with Box-tree 
rods, tied together with ozier twigs,. two of the 
rods being on one fide, and one on the other; ſo that 
one ſerves for a handle, and they threſh the corn 
with the other two. In this wa 4 | 
broken, and the cattle like it better for it; wo- 
; mop ang 3 2 
ut ſeperate corn by horſes, 
which they a lightly over it. boy 
* 1 C — Wl 


No. 1. | E In 


— — — — — — — 
— —õ— —— — — — 
* * 
o 
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In Piedmont they make horſes trot over the corn, 
dauint after them a large wooden roller, cut in 
angles like a ſtar, rom 255 — 4 — 
the whole length the corn 
STS IO eee | 

All theſe are Hotel 
that in a fortnight at moſt, largeſt farm will have 
the whole Un rt dne. and ready 
for marker. 

g 2 to dreſling the corn, it is impoſſible 

can be more ſunple and eafy than that 
Wi is always praftiſed, where the corn is threſhed 
abroad in the open air. 

Every day at fun ſetting, when there is 2 little 


"Wind ſtirring, for it is very ſeldom a perfect calm, 


Wie tr is en” en take the corn with the 
chaff as it came from the flail, and caſt it by ſhovels - 
full, a- thwart the wind, four or five pi rs Are! ing | 
this is done with an eaſy ſtroke ; all the ſhort raw, 
chaff, and cobs, are carried on ohe fide by we | 
the corn and the ſtones that u. be mid with x 
fly forward, only the ſtones bein 
the corn falling ſhort in a heap 
© The: farmers are affiſted in , „ 
are called Tafkmen, thefe weed the corn, help reap, 
chreſh, ana dreſs it; and unden of being paid 
en ng have two buſhels out of eleven. 
t comes the taſkmen firſt rake their 
farmer fecyrts what belongs to him, 


an Ker Rane he corn is got into the 


from are deſtroyed. 
A th! , an deny ade ho are care- 


news 


: pack | 
en 1 2 F by the 
ram, and that ſerves for litcer. The farmers alſo 

| et 


1 
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. Lfyll pon add a few remarks on this method of 


in the core. 

4 weft be Kknouledged, that a deal of 

2 5 1s * is. . * . 
eneva, Whi 

Yo poke Dog nn 8 8 — 


. 


Small ſheayes have a "os Foxer 
15, that if they happen to ou nerd qv s 81 
Foy W them e 
the cathy i Wa one h ſun willy 5 9 5 
er the corn from ſp routing. 
e e are but triff 
7175 Keen inthe that of having all the corn 
weeks after harveſt, 7 
| 1 4 the rats, * ready for 
gdyantageous portunity 
OE 0 5 A bs « 
e threſhers are not honeſt, which is too often 
the caſe, they have not ſuch an opportunity of pil- 
in Wo only about a week, in the open 
Al in ſümmer time when they are thinly clad, as 
have in winter, in | 
. They often chreſh in 40 ht, r recired 
Places ; if 1 — oh ve parka full i 
Every time me, for. the PACE 0! three, 
jill Jn the whole, be. Greig 
eg h theſe advantages put together, are 
in compariſon, to what is faved in buildings abou 
Fox % is 7 | * 
e about argeſt farm, ate 
trifling; ; the Liepen is genetally the firſt 5 
you go in, à chamber behind it, 2 ſtable | 
Ar. do. the number of hb ores, and Jag . 
a e-kept,. and a loft to keep the bay, in chat js, 


pa 85 1 Rack, and ſome ſtrau which they mix 
| FRG Ke give. their carl in winger. 2% 


ers, 
In caſe the farm ſhould be improved, it is pore | 
pain, for all the addition neceſſary to be made, wi 
x to the ſtable, and this cannot in reaſon, be grud- 
| ged; beſides, in calc of fire, the loſs is not ſo great, 
the corn is ſecure, 'to rebuild the houſe, will coſt no 
conſiderable ſum, and the corn being thre 
abroad, is not ſo liable to he ſet on fire. 
I may add, that the winter ſeaſon, which is dedi- 
cated. to threſhing, is more precious; than is gene- 
rally imagined , at this time the ditches ſhould be 
ſcoured, and the fences made good, the manure 
ould be carried on the land, the wood ſhould 
be laid in for fuel, and the timber for repairs ;-and in 
fact every kind of work, that will conduce to, the 
laſting benefit of the farm, 
Of all the farmers'to whom 1 have mentioned this 
method, which I am endeavouring to introduce, in 
the neighbourhood where I live, not one can form 
a regſonable objection to it; only ſome ay that in 
the winter time, they give every night, the cobbs, 
to their cattle, an feed them in the day time, 
with the chaff, and broken ears, as they are thraſhed: 
this advantage they ſay would be loſt, and they add 
that in ſummer, their cattle work too hard, to do 
with ſuch fodder, Nw Yarra eng 
In anſwer to this, I muſt admit, that ſome of the 
chaff will be loſt, becauſe the cattle cannot eat it 
faſt enough, and if it is kept, the rats get into it, 
eat the beſt part, and ſpoil and taint the reſt. But 
cbuld not a brick bin be contrived” to keep the chaff 
ſafe from the rats? Yet even in caſe this could not be 
done, the loſs after all would not be great, ſince 
clover, or Saint foin hay might well, and reaſona- 
een CH 557 
I allow alſo, that men are not fo eaſily in 
ſummer, and that their wages are larger. Fer if 
hands are ſcarce, as one man will do the work of 
wo, leſs will be required; and if a man will threſh 


in 
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in the ſummer, as much as in the winter, though you” 
double his wages, yon ſave at leaſt, the 4 of 
one man. 

Monſieur Lullin de Chatedu- Vier told me, 
that he one year tried to hive ki" ooth tween 
abroad, and that one man with great caſe, threſned 
fifteen of the ſheaves in a day, an 
times as much as is done in the winter. 
Jo conclude, though many more objections m 
be made to this method of getting in corn, yet I am 
of opinion, that they will ſcarcely have any weight, 
rr: compared to what may be ſaid 2750 Jover 
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An eſſay on tbe Culture of Madder, including a 
| a method, of ook the Cm in e 
MN. DAMBOURNEY. | 


' THOUGH, aber what has been written on the 

ſubject, Pe, Meſſieurs Duhamel, and Hellot, it may 

like temerity in me, to treat of Madder, I 

ſhall x nevertheleſs venter to lay before the public, 

ſome obſervations I have made, during the four 
years, in which I have cultivated this plant. 

I am well perſuaded, that did x not eſcape the 
notice of thoſe great men, and i have not men- 
tioned them in their writings, it has been becauſe the 
purſuit of objeAs more new, ſeemed of greater im- 

rtance; however like good natured farmers, who 

ve reaped a a large crop from their land, they Ill 
not be averſe-to my picking up + fon gleanings 
after them. 

Mr. Rondeaux, a member of the academy, found 


about eight, or ten years ago, two plants of Madder, 
gn he rocks of Oe, planted them in his ba- 
badge garden „ _ | 
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which I planted merely our of curioſity ; but a paper 
— . I ora by. M. Duhamel, opened my 
perceived the i e 


es, and 

culture. lied m 
| x EEE ur a uno 
nes N 


dan . 


i ted v Je bad prog 

from Liſle, in Flanders, He rr | 
re a preſent of one hundred ſlips Thi | 
tance, Oded to what I had 


me to ſearch A at Oiſſel, ated, bee 
wo ke, ae? ook re ay on ei 
two W to inc 
tion which was now fo Ne Leue 
one of We” be plowed up, and the ſoil 
| gh Argyle y with a'mixture of ſand, 
e e £4] Dr 
me ſtone which” ( broke into AY 
. walk len Ways, e e 
uy, man ure, in K | had Ferdl fon Bl one 


beuf, and F tho? \ 9 „ Mears, ian 
1 planted what flips I could get m 
- The other h 1 Aon 1759 with fm | 


F had faved. I cropped in the 

ſs of my walks, as lt» 1 could procure 

cher plans a el being ng careful for the 
the beds well weeded, Mt hy on 
branches & faſt as th made any ſhoots. | 
In the autumn of year 1758, pd, 1 got Tools el 
From. the native OUR plan from what were 
as from thoſe raiſed . but the Mad- 
Se ern en ar pyſhed 


fart ks above three feet in length; ll 


* + 


en Ackfevt run and Ar“ 31 
1789 it yielded me feed on! on a few branches 
SE Gina madder ve t full crop. "ot 
the ſtalks were dry 1 had t D 
VEN bor ee me ith ſome 
ry Set ware, aff fact in the 
gage , 


that the roots of ſown madder are five 
1 fize, which thoſe pro- 


Cdn Fork tg s will a year and a half, yet 
50 ſoch thing; equal; and, 
— 7 any 0; wet ho 


_ Town madder; both one and the other occupied al- 
moſt entirely the looſe earth on the ſurface, and of- 
= het their tap-roors even In05-UIE TAY Ved Bs 
; but in order to penetrate it, three or four of 
theſe roots would wind themſelves together, and in 
hg throꝰ the crevices of the rock, they aſſumed 
 wharevet form the ſpace RD Rn them; however 
—— — 2 reached a bed of fine 
N which lay ä they reaſſumed their 
n ſhape and . good — _ this 
I was ob to uit racing. em at the depth 
of four feet. WF N 

ce then convinces us that we ſhould loſe 
no time, but begin immediately to ſo our madder; 
and we are alſo now ſatisfied, that this plant may be 

cultivated with fucceſs in land of a very moderate 
Rn * 


II. I took the ad ſome fine days, anti 
tied in the ſun, bor ier 
up; thoſe from the 


the — had 

oO 

— 4 ce. 77 pew Be 
ind of a Fuller colon; than d e upon being 

d they look finer, but they did not anſwer 

well upon trial. I took two ſkains of cotton, and 

" dyed them, one with each of the ſorts of madder 

in equa] vantities ; that which was dyed with the na- 

tive Oiffel madderhad the moſt brilliant a 
and bore without alteration to be boiled thirty mi- 
Tb x + > ny nutes, 
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ates, men the other idm bear: bojling un 


minutes. 
I afterwards compared the effect of Oiſſel madder 


with that of the Lizary, or Hazala of. Smyrna, and 


I found it had greatly the advantage, not only in 


the brilliancy, but in the ſolidity of the colour. 


From this time, I began to give the preference 


to this valuable ſort of madder. In the year 1760, 

1 ſowed what ſeed I had in the beds of my kitchen 
en. I requeſted M. Rondeaux to aſſiſt me in 
ſearching for ſome more of the France, among the 
rocks of Oiſſel and Orival, but he aſſured me he 
had ſeveral times ſearched for them there in vain; 


neither was he more ſucceſsful in a journey he made 


thither i in Auguſt laſt, with M. Dangerville. 
This made me incline to have recourſe to the 


ſuckers which riſe from the roots of the plants; but 
notwithſtanding; all the trouble I took to effect it, 


could ſcarcely ever get any that had fibrous roots 
to them. Though the great greaceſt part of what I plant- 
ed, had from > to eight of yellow root, 
yet nine out of ten died. 

On the con the ſuckers from the Elbeuf mad- 
der have 1 a great many fibres and | young 
roots to them, and they are are ſure to take, if th ey 
Planted in a moiſt ſeaſon. - Nature ſeems in this = 
to make the planter amends for the ſmall quantity 
of ſeed which the Elbeuf ſott n whereas che 
1 yields it in great plen 


ty. 
That I mightgeglet no means of encreaſing the 


uantity of the Oiſſel madder, I determined to plant 

me cuttings of the roots; and for this purpoſe, 
about the 15th of June laſt, I dug a ſmall piece, 
out of the roots that were Tet I picked al 


runners : theſe: I cut into lengths, each havi 

two knots or buds, and the 54 day I Lb, | 
them in drills, where - all thoſe which 2] brown 
and woody, put forth leaves and roots, but ſuch 2 As 


. were * and tender ſoon rotted. 


* 


. * 


D 
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» "The neceſſity I was under of planting curtings, 
np knowledge which I could not 
quire, either from M. Hellot's treatiſe, or f | 
my correſpondents in Holland; namely, from what 
part of the wor the fineſt colour was extraed. 

After all my runners were thus planted, I had ſtil | 
| remaining the crowns with lateral and tap-roots to 


them, both in form and colour large 
7 


dry, and the inner ſkin being ſhrunk, the outer 


Paynel de Darnetal; that is to ſay, 1 1 put my roots 
into a large coarſe ſack, in which I them well. 


the Lizary, * 
| I would not, however, adviſe the 3 
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burnt bricks. A bed of dry aſhes fix inches thick 
may alſo for this uſe be laid under the roots, but 
then the aſhes muſt be covered with a large cloth, on 
which the roots are to lay, or elſe when theſe laſt 
come to be turned, the aſhes will be mingled with 
them. A plaſter floor will alſo haſten the drying of 
the roots in this method, and I am, indeed, inclined 
to prefer it to a brick floor, on account of the fer- 
ruginous particles with which bricks abounc. 
The chief difference in the Oiſſel Madder con- 
fiſts in the roots being ſmaller and of a leſs brilliant 
colour, having fewer fibres, and the buds or joints 
in them being at a greater diſtance than in the El- 
beuf Madder; but by the attentive obſerver, on 
differences 5 _— be cr Ire 
I. In the ſpring of the ſecond 1 beghe 
ſhew itfelf above nd.ten or five days before - 
the other ſorts ; the ftalks are flender, and fall to 
the ground by the time they are a foot in length; 
the — green leaves are long, narrow, thin, and 
waved or undulated at the ges, ſomething like 
the leaves of laurel; the flowers are cluſtered, the 
feeds but few, and what ſeeds do take are n 
by a pretty long pedicle or toot-ſtalk; 
On the contrary the Elbeuf Madder, originally 
brought from Liſle, and of the ſame kind as that 
which the Flemiſh refugees carried with them into 
22 22 forth — Sie with Th they ae 
© ves, thoug are 
— or Hells agen 


The deep green Faeser thick, — . 
their baſe, and terminate in a point ſomething like 
thoſe of the great myrtle ; not being at all, or at 
leaſt very little, 22 

The flower does not ſhow itſelf till the ſecond or 


third year is very apt to fall off, but, when that 
accident does not happen, the ſeed preſents itſelf 


dee ee e ee WW 
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cles are ſhort.” This ſeed ripens very well; but it 
is leſs valued on account of the eaſe with which 
ſuckers are obtained that are well rooted and fur- 


niſhed with fibres in plenty. 


In order to extend my culture, and even in hopes 


of enriching my plantation with a new kind of 
Madder, I ſent to Smyrna for ſome ſeeds of the 
Hazala, or Lizary; fortunately. one of the veſſels, 
in which ſome was ſent to me, eſcaped the hands 
of the Eagliſh, and on the 20th of Auguſt, 1760, 
I received three pounds. It appeared to me to be 


exactly the ſame as the Oiſſel Madder; ang I ven- 


tured to ſow a ſmall proportion of it on the 27th 


of Auguſt on one of the beds in my garden, and 


without covering: it came up very well, and ſuf- 
ſered nothing from the winter. 


is now in the ſummer, 1761, in full flower, and ex- 
actly reſembles the Oiſſel Madder, except that its 
ſtalks are ſtill more ſlender. 

Ad to its culture, I ſcrupulouſly conformed to the 


maxims laid down by Mr. du Hamel. I afterwards, 
bowever, ventured to differ from him in ſome 


points, by trying to accommodate it to the plain 
methods of country Farmers. 


1. in the firſt place, proved what M. Paynel de 


Dernẽtal had ſaid to be true; namely, that the layers, 
che management of which is very expenſive, pro- 
duce only long, trailing, woody roots, with ſcarcely 

any colour in them; are hollow for two years, and 
yield but very few of thoſe vermicular roots, which 
alone are valuable. For theſe reaſons, I allowed 


four times as many plants as I did at firſt on a 
given ſpace of ground; the land was well ſtocked, 


and the expence of managing the layers ſaved. 


It is impoſſible to avoid the expence of three 


diggings, or deep hoeings, the firſt year, and one 
in rhe tpring of the _—_ but that I might fall 
. n ene 


I rranſplanted.i. the February following, and it 


] 
| 
'M 
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more into the method of culture in uſe in this coun- 


try, I ſcattered the plants in rows after the plough 


in the ſame manner as peas or kidney-beans are fown, 
and the workmen, who was acccuſtomed to hoe and 
earth up thefe, managed the Madder in the ſame 
manner, and with no greater expence. 9 8 

According to the beſt obſervations I have been 


able to make, the eaſterly winds in the ſpring, 


and the hot weather of the ſummer, are equally fa- 
tal to all che Oifſel madder planted in thoſe ſealbns; 
n planted in autumn ſuc- 


| worth nothing to plant. P. ito 


But becauſe in autumn the roots cannot be dried 
ſo as to keep without the help of fire, it will be pro- 


per at that ſeaſon only to take up as many as will fur- 


niſti the neceſſary of ſuckers, and from June 
to September, may be taken up what are for ſale. 
On the ſixteenth of February 1761, I ſowed the 
teſt part of the ſeed of Lizary, I received from 
myrna, and the remainder, a fortnight afterwards 
omg tn Sig 3. 2 3 7 2k 
M. du Hamel making very honourable mention 
of his memoir in the ſecond volume of his Elements 
ents ing of the ſeed ſown in the 
kitchen garden) plants, will be, after the ſe- 
cond year, fit to tranſplant into the open field, 
This is probably an error of the preſs, for I always. 
tranſplanted theſe young plants with ſucceſs, two 
months after they appeared above ground, e 


%* 4 0 


\ 
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In I took enough to plant twe 
of land. the 9 and 3 
anting retards the growth of the 


open field in May; and what I ventured 
to ſow there ſooner, did not ſucceed well. As the 


about to try every method I can- 
ake Madder grow in the ſame furrow 

with kidney beans. I cannot as yet tell what ſuc- 

wil have, but if it ſhould be ſuch as I hope, 


all obſtackes will be removed, 2s the crop. of beans 


orig x rope oper Fir and in the 


bea as the Madder will be fit to take up in the 
of September. 

I intend at a proper time to give an account of the 
reſult of my experience, and I only now mention this 
| ſcheme, to invite all lovers of huſbandry to endea-· 
_— finding out every method of Propagating 

er. 
Every one of theſe methods ms be better adapted 
one ſoil, than to another, but I muſt here oblerve, 


that hitherto, in the dry light lands, ſuch as thoſe 


about Oiflel, the ſeed ſown in May, or the well 


rooted plant, have fucceeded beſt with me in the 
pig, an the fucker the autumn. 
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its weight, when it is dried ſufficiently to be ground 
into — I thought it would not be amiſs, 5 1 
proportioned my quantity according. 

ith this view, in a bath which would have re- 
quired one pound of ground Madder, I infuſed 
eight pounds of the green root being firſt pounded 
in a mortar, and having dyed ſome cotton with” it 
in the ordinary way, I found that the bath was till 
full cha rged with colour, and that the cotton was fo 
ms dyed, that it required two boiling to bring it 

common ſhade or tint. 

I continued to make the experiment with fix, and 
four pounds of the root, and with the laſt men- 
tioned quantity, I obtained a colqur like that which 
is got from one pound of the dried root in powder. 
As this is the caſe, half the quantity of the root 
ſaved by uſing it green; yet this, tho well ln 
our attention, 1s not the only ſaving. 

I. The expence of erecting ſtoves and ſheds to 

the roots in-uncertain weather is entirely — 
II. There is no danger of loſs enſuing from the 
roots being dried too quick or too flow, either of 
which is prejudicial to its colour. 

III. The waſte occaſioned by ing the — 
hen all choſe of the fie of the/tag of are loſt 

Lad, bo there A — be apprehended 
IV is no to ; 
of the roots fermenting, w which the ground root 
mann, Chen: If it is not wre oar Moreped 


All theſe advantages, pur together, may amount 
to a ſaving of five- eighths in point of quantity. 
If the planter underſtands dying himſelf, he may 
begin to reap ſome advantage from his labour as 


„SV REI 


pu 
7.50 who are Dyers by trade, will, a 
own W | 
a 
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Madder comes to be planted ; nay, this practice 
in all probability, occaſion the culture of this 
uſeful plant to be more attended to; becauſe, as the 
2 be taken up at any time, after it has been 

anted or . eighteen months, when the farmer 
— ty of the green roots to market, he 
will Gow — ſelling them in that ſtate, without 


deing ſubject to that trouble of dying them, which, 


though it is not much, yet does it appear formidable 

on account of its novelty. 

The Dyer may every day buy a quantity in pro- 

portion to his conſumption, or he may let the 

planter know when he will have occaſion * y. 
and for how much. 

I have beſides experienced, that the roots may 
be preſerved for the ſpace of four months in a hole 
three feet deep, by r ee 

layer of earth alternate 
ls qam not ile pleaſed with the reſult of this ex- 
periment, as it alſo tends to leſſening the expence of 
— by which we may, perhaps, ſoon be enabled 

1 our dyed goods at a lower price at foreign 
markets. Beſides, this is a new thought, as neither 
NM. Hellot, nor M. du Hamel, have given the leaſt 
1 experienced, that the Elbeuf Madd 

I have | e er 
root is very good when uſed green, which is of no 
mall importance to know, hen we conſider, how 
ealily this ſort is encreaſed, as it bears tranſplanting 
better than any other. | 
The principle difficulty, Wide I have now to get 
over, is to find out ſome method by which the roots 
may be taken up at a ſmall expence, and which ſhall 

not leave thoſe behind which b ike downwards, as 
bs yield the beſt colour; for I found it very ex- 

nſive when I had them carefully dug up. M. du 
recommends plowing them up, but, from 

what I have ſeen, this method will not anſwer, ex- 
2 cept 
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cept where a clayey eee 
roots from downwards. 

2 to Holland to be informed of their 
merked in that $3 bur ; 
Dutch are * — — 
in every thing/that regards this plant, which we have 
permitted them entirely to monopolize. All the 
anfwer they made me was, that they uſed the ſpade 
and fork : I muſt therefore reit contented, and wait 
for what time and circumſtances may inform me, 
and I ſhall not fail communicating that method 
which ſucceeds beſt with me. g 

One objection may fen be made ein ee. 
couraging the culture of this in — — 
is, that it . —— 
wheat, and this laſt 
an anſwer to this, beſides our having ſuch quantities 
of waſte land, which may be applied to this uſe, I 
may, with M. de Hamel, obſerve, that, in the beſt 
1 3 the farmer 2 

Madder, t growing 
— 27h ne In fact, it need only 
occupy the Jand eighteen months, and, as ſoon as it 
is taken up, wheat may r 
and there will be a good crop, withou 
of any manure or dreſſing whatever. It is the cuſtom, 
in our corn lands, to have only one crop of wheat in 
erer e 


Was 

I am informed that the E ei rear ad- 
vantage of their lands in Mad year, by 
ſowing onions and pulſe, ſuch as do not ſtnke their 
. Foots or caſt much fhade; but it would be 
much more advantageous to cultivate Madder, in 
conjunction with kidney-beans, as if the rows were 
made regular, nothing need prevent the ground 
being ſtitred, which contributes o much. 6 io the 


progreſs of vegetation. 7 2h race 
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As ſdon as I have ſo great a plenty of ſeed and 
fuckers as to be able to ritk the loſs of any in trying 
ta leſſen the expences of this culture, I ſhall willing- 
ly make many experiments to that end. It would 
give me fingular pleaſure to ſee {ome better obſerva- 
tions on this culture from more able hands; but I 
hall, nevertheleſs, eſteem it a great happineſs, if 
theſe, which I now offer, ſhould excite any degree 
of emulation, and contribute to leſſen that tax, of 
near 2,000,000" of livres, which we yearly pay the 
Dutch for that commodity. 

' Madder is uſeful in almoſt every dye, and parti- 
cularly in dying linens, in which vaſt quantities are 
conſumed; * We can cultivate it at home better in 
quality, and afford to fell it at a lower price. The 
—— of our lands are more reaſonable, we enjoy a 
rate climate, and we are not, like the 

Dutch, v obliged to contend with the elements. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


A farther account of the culture of Madde in large, 
written ſince the laſt article, together with ſome 
cur. ſury remarks on the . of Madder by Seed 
ae. By M. D' AMBOURNEY. 


IT will be to very little purpoſe for the favourers 
of Agriculture, to amuſe hinaives planting 


Madder in their kitchen or on ſome piece 
of ground —— —— not be 


at all benefited, n 

adopt Fara way — ; 

Wick this view I od mplelf particularly to 

render this culture as ſimple as poſſible, and the 

. 6 during the es 
I, | 
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this year 1762, convinces me, that there will ſoon 
remain no other obſtacles to ir but ſuch as are not 
to be removed by induſtry and attention, as the 
white worms, extraordinary droughts, and other 
misfortunes, to which every crop is equally ſubject. 
I confined myſelf, in my experiments, to the three 
ſorts which yield the moſt lively and _—_ colour, 
namely, the native Madder of Oiſſel, that of Poitou, 
and the Lizary or Hazala of Smyrna. All the three 
ſorts produce ſeed from the firſt year, and in the 
| ſecond year, above 2000 ſeeds. may be gathered 
from a plant which would not yield Above from 20 
to 30 cuttings and ſuckers. The difference betwixt 
theſe methods of culture is ſtriking, and ſhould, 
in every country where the ſeed of Madder will 
ripen, and this it will do in almoſt all France, in- 
duce the.cultivaters of this plant to prefer ſowing it 
to any other method. | | 
A trench, two feet deep, five feet wide, and as 
long as you pleaſe, ſhould be dug under a wall 
which ſhelters it from the north. About the mid- 
dle of February ſome freſh horſe dung ſhould be put 
into this trench : when this is well trodden down, 
and is within three inches of the ſurface of the earth, 
the trench is then to be filled with mould, 
which is to be flatted,down a little, and raked level. 
This ſort of bed is to be preferred, becauſe it re- 
quires no kind of ſkill to make it, whereas, to make 
a raiſed hot-bed, it is often neceſſary to employ a 
gardener. The. expence of this bed is not to be 
mentioned, becauſe it may be ſown fix times in the 
ſpace of a year, and after that the fine mould, ' 
it produces, will be worth at leaſt as much as the 
horſe-dung which was at firſt uſed. SHE? 
This need not prevent ſeed being ſown in the 
kitchen garden; but as this laſt work ſhould not be 
done till the middle of March, for fear of the froſts, 
there is ſtill a great a it Et" 
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bed, as a month gained at this ſeaſon cannot be too 
much valued. | | 

On the 2oth of February laſt I ſowed on a hot- _ 
bed, ſuch as I have deſcribed, about half a peck of 
Madder feed in little rills, about an inch deep, 
and three inches aſunder. This is a much better 
method than random ſowing, becauſe the ſeed is 
more compleatly covered, and the weeds are with 
greater eaſe deſtroyed. ol S N 

In about nineteen or twenty days the young plants 
appeared, they were watered and weeded as often 
as occaſion required, and by the 3oth of April they 
were in a condition proper to be tranſplanted into 
the open ground. f 7277. 255 

I attempted laſt year to ſow Madder at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame furrows, with kidney-beans; 
but as theſe laſt ap above ground in about a 
week, they 2 up by the time the 
Madd er began to peep through the ſurface, and 
this operation entirely choaked it. | 

This year I imagined it would be beſt, inſtead of 
ſowing the ſeed, to ſubſtitute the young plaats from 
my hot-bed ; therefore, in a — — (this cir- 
cumſtance is abſolutely neceſſary) I cauſed a piece 
of ground to be taken in hand, containing about 
30 perches, on which the manure and tillage uſu- 
ally given for dwarf beans had been beſtowed. 

* every furrow, wherein the beans were ſowed, 
I cauſed young Madder plants to be placed, by 
women and children, fix or ſeven inches one from 
the other, the roots being placed at the bottom of * 
the furrow, each menos. 2 4 by a handful of earth, 
and leaning againſt the ſide, the upper leaves were 
above the ſurface of the earth. The Ploughman 
waited a little at the end of the land till the furrow 
was ſtocked with plants, when he opened a ſecond, 
in which neither ſeed nor plants were put, and 
turned the earch into te fil. A woman * 

N 2 
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this work with a rake, as well to cover the bean® 
compleatly, as to cloſe the earth to the young - 
plants- 
| The did fortow was then ſown, and planted in | 
kke manner, till the whole piece was finiſhed, and 
the young plants appeared in rows about fifteen 
inches aſunder. 
| This work which was executed according $0. the 5 
cuſtomary method of ſowing kidney beans (except 
that only two thirds of the uſual quantity of ſeed was 


allowed) was compleated in five hours, by one 


plowmanz, three women, and three children. The 
piece was planted with twelve thouſand Madder 
plants, which took root, and made ſhoots by the 


time the beans were come up. They were /accor- 


ding to the uſual cuſtom, without any fort of dan- 
ger, twice hoed and afterwards earthed up. They 
were ſeen to thrive well together when the beans 
were ripe, they were pulled up,and the Madder which 
now poſſeſſes the entire ground, covers it as com- 
pleatly, as if it had been ſown with any artificial 
Moſt of it yielded a ſmall quantity of ſeed. 
The crop of beans notwithſtanding the dryneſs of 
the ſeaſon, will nearly pay the expences, and next 
year there will be the ſeedy and the roots of the 
: — — in return for once hocing 8 
e 
hot bed was ſcarcely cleared, before I again 
bel it with —— which on account hw the ex- 
traord drou was obliged to leave till the 
N Der loſs me one ſowing. I then 
took the advantage of a rainy day, to tranſplant it. 
The fame method was obſerved, excepting that 
the ſeaſon being too far advanced, no beans could 
de ſown with it. The length of the roots alſo occa- 
foned more trouble in fixing the plants in the fur- 
row, or they would have been ſpoiled, as in ing 
the ſecond furrow, — geg 00 
0 
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take his IO up the firſt, Notwithſtanding this 
trouble ſame number of 25 laid down 


e fifteenth . May e 
appearance of a ſmall rain, I ventured to 
an acre. of land in alternate furrows like beans, 
with. Madder feed alone. rig pinto e 


land, that the young plants could not penetrate 
throu h it, _— A method which 


ing. 
de fin ſixth of 3 was inclined to ſow my 


bed a third time, intending to let the young plants 


ſtand through the winter on it, and not plant them 
oxy ell the: er end of the following month of 
F ; bur the nineren or vecary caps, which 
the takes to come up a little concerted me. 
In this par ſeaſon it was neceſſary to water the 
plants frequently, which not only was fatiguing to 
J 


| Tn — 


ſeed. Accordingly I laid ſome” the 
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The eighth day the 
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er afixrwatds the' rows were wo be dia. 
S This method even ſaved me once weeding, for 
this was generally neceſſary, as ſoon as the ſeed, 
which was not thus managed, was come up. 
The growth of the young plants was ſo rapid, 
that inſtead of letting them remain all the winter on 
the bed, as I had intended, I ventured: to ſtock a 
rood of land with them on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember laſt. This laſt plantation is indeed in dan- 
13 froſt, but the event will ſerve as a 
for my future conduct. 10 
Eight days before this was done, I laid * 
more ſeed to ſprout, I ſowed my bed again with it, 
and it came up ſo well, that I mean to let it abide 
the winter there. 
I am in hopes, with the aſſiſtance of this method 
of managing the ſeed, to raiſe, during the next ſum- 
mer, ſix ſeveral crops on m bot bed. I ſowed 
at the ſame time ſome of this — — 
in my kitchen garden, and 1 
time. 
I intend at the end Ae to venture to 
ſow ſome in this manner, on a piece wn — 
beans; 2nd 1 prefume, char this feed 
ed, coming up four days before them 41 in a 
condition to bear, without injury, the firſt hoeing 
Which the beans require; in this caſe, the expence 
of culture will be much leſs, than when the 
Madder plants are removed to the fown — 
beans, and — — 
will be avoided. | 
If this experiment ſhould Ct Ab 3 
great inducement to the farmers to adopt the me- 
. thod, as there will be occaſion 9 
man, a woman to ſow the kidney-beans, another 
to ſow the ſprouted Madder ſed inthe fame furrow, | 
ined 6 third 20-cpvir a whole ahh 6 rake. * 
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The ſaving of the ſeed is expenſive, when there 
is but little of it; becauſe for fear of loſing any, it is 


ered almoſt grain by grain. I thought myſelf 
. rich enough to make uſe of a more expe- 


ditious method. 


I cauſed all ſuch heads as had only a — 


ſeeds at the ends, to be cut with a reaping 

and laid on cloths in the ſun. In two or three days 
the ſtalks and leaves were become ſo brittle, that a 
few ſtrokes with a rod reduced them to er. 
This was got rid of by twice fanni e ſeed, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the green feeds, which 
after they were dried became much lighter, than 
thoſe which were black, or violet- coloured, and had 
their horny ſubſtance within fully formed. 


I hope next year to ſave my ſeed with ſtil leſs * | 


- pence, by cauſing all the ſtalks and branches to be 


mowed at once, and to ſeperate the ſeed from them, 


in the manner above. deſcribed. The time for ga- 


thering this ſeed, is generally during the whole 


month of September. | 
The ſeed being thus ſeperated from the ſtalks, 
ſhould be again expoſed to the ſun, till it becomes 
quite dry, and will rattle in handling; for, if the 
leaſt moiſture remains in the black pulp which co- 
vers it, a fermentation in the winter will be the con- 
ſequence, or at leaſt it would grow mouldy, and 
the germ would be deſtroyed. - 1 
I! be ſeed muſt then be put into thin ſacks, which 
ſhould be hung to the ceiling of a dry and airy room, 
as well to keepit from dampneſs, as the ravages of 
mice, which are very fond of it. : 
If wheat is to be ſown after the Madder, the 
roots muſt be taken up in the beginning of October 
of the ſecond yea. | 45 
No better method of doing this work, is at yet 
known, than to dig a trench two or three feet 
àt one end of the piece, into which the * 
_ | W 
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with forks, are to turn the earth and roots, 


pronged 
n women and children pick up a they 


When this is done, the land is to be plowed for 
ſowing wheat without any dreſſing, 5 with the 
272 I RO As 


11 Madder roots, being taken up, might be 
chargeable-to the planter, if the conſumer ſhould en- 


deavour to take any advantage of their being ſoon 
ſubject to decay. At this . eee 


would be under a neceſſity, 3 them 
in a kiln, or ſelling them for any low price that 
ht be offered him. 
heſe' inconveniences appeared to me to be the 
obſtacles to adopting this culture more ge- 


I fince it was neceſſary, either to 


erect kilns, or leave the roots in the ground, till a 


purchaſer could be met with. On this account, I 


cauſed a hole three feet deep to be in my gar- 
den; in which, on October 6, 1761, I threw thirty 
Madder plants, and the hole being filled „remain- 
ed in this manner expoſed to the air rain. I 
cauſed it to be opened the goth day of March laſt, 


when I found all the roots in condition 


The hole was then again tap inf remalned 


i, till the chirtieth--of September, when even the 


vermicular roots, though broken and ſeparated from 
the plants, appeared to me to be as firm and healthy, 
as when they were firſt depoſited there; but being 
curious to know whether they had not 


ſome alteration not diſcoverable by the eye, 1 


dyed with them, at the ſame time with ſome other 
roots I had taken up for the purpoſe, and I found no 
difference in the bath, nor inthe on; or bright- 
1 r 

The — then may preſerve, in caſes of ne- 


e e abate de, 
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his yard, or even in the edge of a field, obſerving 
only to lay an alternate bed of roots, and a littis 


In this manner he may wait for a proper rtu- 
2 of ſelling them, and the . no 
nger play the tyrant, by givin what. price he 

— — is hy to l. 4 

Ihe dyer, who is friend enough to himſelf, to 
adopt my method of dying with the green roots, 

may in like manner, preſerve them in a hole, in his 

cellar, whence he may take them as his occaſions 
uire 

think it proper D that the 
method of din L Nader roots green, may be re- 
duced to the llowin heads. They muſt be 
waſhed a little to clear them of the earth which na- 
turally cleaves to their outer coat, and for every 
pound of dried Madder, which would be uſed, there 
muſt be four of the green root. The roots are to 

be chopped moderately ſmall and afterwards 1 

in ſtone or wooden mortars, (by 8 pulp 

till they are reduced @ a fort of pulp 

muſt be put into the boiler when the water (which 

no addition muſt afterwards be made) is 

more than lukewarm: It is then left till it is fo — 

as ſcarcely to bear the hand in | it. The ſtuff, or cot- 

ton, is then to be plunged in, and kept moving for 
three quarters of an hour, the bath being ſimmering 
all the time; laſtly it is made to boil for three quar» 
ters of an hour, | 
As the bath remains when the work is done, char- 
= witha much finer colourthan when Dutch ground 
der is uſed, I intend this winter to try ſome ex- 
periments in order todiſcover what uſe may be made 
of it, and I ſhall at a proper time give an account 
of the ſucceſs I meet with. 


No. 1. Rͤ e 
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Extra? of a Letter from M. Micnzr, Secretary „% 


the Society of Agriculture eſtabliſhed at Beauvais, 
0 A D' AMBoURney, dated December 2, 1762, 


* THE. aber of Agriculture, eſtabliſhed at 
Beauvais, having by accident got the copy of a 
_—_— t eſſay on the culture of Madder, intended, 
ſs of t time, to publiſh it. 

N We knew not then that we were indebted to 
you for a treaſure, which you fo readily parted with, 
in diſcovering the method of og the roots of 
Madder green, and without 1. 
When we ſhewed your e to our Dyers, they 
were with ſome difficulty brought to give credit to 4 
thing ſo contrary to their daily experience. 
Outof mete complaiſance, on the ꝗth day of 4 
month, they conſented to make a trial of dyi 

of thin flannel with the roots of ſome — 
der, newly taken up out of a Surgeon's garden on 
che town rampart. Meſſ. Guerin, who made the 
experiment, found, as you obſerved, that in 
the greenroot there is a ſaving of five partsin eight. 
. «The two pieces, dyed with the Madder grown 
here, without compariſon, ſurpaſſed in livelineſs of 
colour other pieces whigh were dyed with Zealand 
Madder. Samples of the pieces dyed in this new 
opt net e er BR 
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ARTICLE. VM: rv{ 


An Eſay on the Culture of Weld or er's Weed, 
now very little cultivated in * » Written 2 
MM. D' AMBOURNEY, | 


THE Pyers ö 
great, ule in_giring u yellow; colour. 7e wool, fl, 
cotton, and flaxen yarn; for this reaſon it has the 

buame of Luteola Herba, Salicis Folio. It is an an- 

| nual ; its roots do not ſtrike deep into the ground: 
it puts forth long narrow leaves, of a bright green 
our, lying circularly round the ſtem on the 
ground. The tem from the middle oF, ths 
Pars ry priya] ng, age 
ched, and 1s 2 with 5 like BETA 


bottom, only they W as 

ont ry aig top in — — 
is compoſed of three ſmall 1 petals 

eniſh yellow. colour, Theſe flowers are 23 

| of obe fone calous rounded, terming 

in three points, and encloſing e 
n 2 2 * 

the parts 

bs, de bed u g Such Weld as is mall, 
and of @ ruſſet colour, is held held in the greateſt eſteem , 


that which is larger, and of — — is not ſo 
much valued. This plant naturally in all 
of France, and particulatly five or ſix leagues 
Paris towards Pontoiſe. 
The cultivated Weld is much ſuperior to chat 
which grows wild. A great deal of it is ſown in 


the vale of — 2 oof Oiſſel, a village not far 
| * e eee quantity of it is 
| Hz exported 


— 
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exported to Holland, beſides what is conſumed in 
France. 

I ſhall now deſcribe the manner in which it is 
cultivated at Oiffel. . 

In the month af July when the white kidney- 
beans are in bloſſom, | after gi them the ſecond 
— they are earthed * taking the ad- 
— tage of a damp day, th . 

ald as 22 as poſſible, about a 
on an acre, If 1 Farther is careful, he immedi- 
ately draws between the rows of beans a ſpray fag- 
gots to ſupply the lace of a 9797 

ſeed. "by the me it is come up, the be 
ripen and are gathered, 

Towards Michaelmas the weld muſt be hoes 
and yeeded, and jn this ſtate may be left duri 
the winter. In March following. when the hart 
froſts are paſſed, if the weeds come VP, it muſt be 
again hoed. 

Towards the end of June, the ſecond year, when 
ans 1 is gone off, the ſeed formed, and the 
ins to turn yellow, it is pulled the day 
1 rain has fallen. Four men will then 
erh we than a rood in a day; but, if 
the contrary, the weather is dry, and the Found 
hard, they will ſcarcely do half ſo much. 

The weld is carried off the land in large bundles, 
but as ſoon as it is got under cover, it muſt be un- 
bound, and the plants muſt be ſet up bee thy 
_ 5. of apuit hedges, where the ſun has 


the ſpace of twe days they w 
— dry 


* next thin to be done is to make it 2 5 
tight bundles, of ahout thirteen pounds this 
work ſhould be executed on a dcn e clock, this 
none of the ſeed may be loſt: theſe bundles are 
ſtacked up, where they ſweat and ripen, rally: 
lofing half a pound * their weight, Th * 


>, 
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dles about twenty years ago ſold for fifty ſous a 
piece, but now they will not fetch a fourth part of 
m 
Dee good hind: where the Weld thrives 
well, — —— ſixty of theſe bundles, each 
weighing thirteen pounds; but the plant is apt to be 
too uxuriant, branch too — 5 that which 
grows in light lands is moſt eſteemed, riſing with only” 
a ſingle ſtem, but then the farmer has only from 
thirty-five to forty bundles on a- rod. 

As ſoon as theWeld is pulled, the ſheep are turned 
into the field to eat up the weeds ; a plowing is then 
beſtowed on it, and about the end of October it is 
ſown, either with wheat or rye, without ay ma- 
nure laid on it. 

If the foil is light, and intended for ſpri corn, 
when it is plowed after pulling the Weld, turnips 
= be ſown, which will be off the land before there- 
be any occaſion to plow it for barley; in this caſe, 
it may not be amiſs to.refreſh the land with a flight 
dreſung of horn ſhavings, or ſome ſuch manure. 

When Weld is ſown after peas, the land is plow- 
ed, and the ſeed in the ion above-mentioned 
ſprinkled on it. It muſt be ſown like turnip ſeed, 


being taken up betwixt the — and middle fin- 
4 the fore inger ſerving to ſcatter the ſeed as it 


os IT ATT ſown at a caſt ; and 
when the whole piece has been ſown in this manner, 
the ſeedſman mult go over it again, beginning at 
the other ſide, ſowing twice in a place. It muſt 
then be harrowed in, and hoed at — and 
in March, as is —— noted. 

Weld ſown er peas does not im the 
land, and in the month of October w may be 


ſown in the ſame manner, as after the kidney- 
beans. 5 


— 
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This is egen yellow, 


but it alſo makes the green, pea green, pale 


n, and bright green, by paſſing the ſtuffy 
— — rn for 


foe clo „ er 


great green, 

NC the ſhade, may be uſed inſtead of the 

Graine d' Avignon, bor the that, it muſt only be 

uſed for dying leather yellow, the colour not being 
fixed enough tor ſtuffs. 

MM. Helloe's member of the academy of ſciences, 


recommends for culture, a plant called virga aurea 


canadenſis ; from the flowers of which he ſays he has 
abtained 2 good yellow, in all its ſhades. . I ſhall 
this riment, 
The b of the aſh ſtripped when the ſap firſt be- 
ging to riſe, alſo the barks of the peach tree, and 
tree have all afforded M. Hellot a good yellow. 
It is much to be wiſhed we had as many 
for other principal colours as for yellow, and a 
Gar —— it would be to end any ſort of leaf 


Ry apa; INIT 
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ARTICLE IX. 


An Eſſay on the Culture of Saintfoin, with ſome curi- 

ous obſervations and experiments reſpecbing the na- 

ture and properties of Marle, by M. Ls Cnau- 

BRIER DE TRAYANET, Treaſurer-general of the 

| N of Neufchatel, and honorary Mem- 
the Berne Society. 


MAN objects are included in rural oeconomy, 
and the increaſe and improvement of our fodders 
is doubtleſs one of the moſt intereſting. Without 
plenty of fodder, we cannot have numerous and 
well conditioned cattle, our manure would fall ſhore, 
the corn lands would ſuffer, and trade would be 
ow The ſouthern 3 ey more —.— 
ours, depend on their ſeveral 

fodder: oats are — — thick, in order to 
their being mown green; they have recourſe to lu- 
cern, vetches, &c. 
In Switzerland they have made trials of clovers, 
lucern, and Saintfoin, and experience induces them 
to give the preference to the latter. In ſome places 
Saintfoin has proſpered fo well; that the price of 
fodder was conſiderably lowered by it. 

Theſe advantages have induced me to commu- 


Rente to my coun ſeveral methods of culti- 
vating this kind of. fodder. TE 

previous remarks, thoug may ſeem to 
make againſt the ſubject of this eſſay. | 


In the firſt place, it is now reckoned 0 oeco- 
nomy to cultivate the artificial graſſes. The French, 
che Eng 


liſh, the learned in the north, — 
| this 
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this ſubject; in a ſhort time there will be nothing 
but artificial paſtures, of this Saintfoin may ſerve for 
example in Switzerland. - - - - + ODETTE | 
This plant flatters the maſter's eye by yielding a 
large quantity of fodder. The farmer reckons on 
the number of cart loads of hay which his ___ 
duces him, yet, if two loads of the ſame di ons 
are weighed, one of good natural upland hay, and 
the other of Saintfoin hay, the firſt will be found 
to have greatly the advantage. If to this we 
add, that a part of the Sainttoin muſt be left for 
ſeed, the hay of which part is very harſh and wears 
out the teeth of the cattle, we ſhall doubtleſs find 
that two loads of good natural hay will go as far as 
three of Saintfoin. | | | 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that the firſt year's 
crop is almoſt entirely loſt; that the charges of 
laying down a field in Saintfoin, what with the 
ſeveral neceſſary plowings, the buying of the ſeed, 
and the marling the land, which is very expenſive, 
make it paſt ak, that to — a natural into 
an artificial paſture is not always ſo advantageous 
as at firſt it may appear to be. , ; 
With reſpect to lands in page, which are ſown 
with Saintfoin, in- order to calculate the advantages 
reſulting from this practice, it will be neceſſary ta 
deduct the produce of them in corn, and allow for 
S r number of cattle kept for the 
ugh. f 
” The reſult then of this obſervation is, that where- 
ever - graſs-lands can be. watered or manured, and 
where: ever the ſoil is in heart enough to yield even 
a moderate crop of natural hay, no advantage will 
reſult from ſowing Saintfoin. Lay on ſuch lands a 
ſmall —_— of Marl, and they will ſoon be 
full of wild clover. 4/5 il 
II. I muſt obſerve, that much good land is now 


laid down to Saintfoin, which is certainly wrong. 
Carts * as 
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as it tends to leſſen the quantity of wheat that is 
raiſed. If, from time to time, ſome Marl was to 
de ſpread on ſuch — PR: foil was not 
too or wet, it ly the place of d 
and fine crops of corn wo weak ths . * 
Guod Sainrfoln-ſed may be ktown by the pod, 
which ſhould be of a deep brown _ large, 
and armed on one fide with ſmall 
dan ed theſe 3 I the ſoed-is black and writ it 
is a ſign it has been heated in the mow; if it is white 
and wrinkled, it is a certain it was not ſuffi- 
ciently ripe when it was cut. firſt of theſe 
will not come up at all, and the ſecond will ſome- 
times produce a plant; but it ſoon turns yellow, 
and dies. The ſeed, to be good; ſhould be ſpeck- 
led and bright; and if it is beſides ede 


mice, which are very fond of it. | 

Some ſay there are two forts of Saintfoin, one 
with a pale-red flower, and the other with a flower 
of a d red colour. They ſay the firſt does not 
branch ſo much, nor laſt ſo long as the ſecand. 

I rather imagine the firſt to be a Saintfoin 
nerated, by being ſown in a bad ſoil. E. Bauchin. . 
his Pinax, and other Botaniſts whom I have con- 
ſulted, admit not of this diſtinction. They define 
it only Flore Purpureo (by its etal ain | 
events the laſt ſort is tobe | 


* FO far ae to — 


* 
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we muſt rennen. 

H deep d dry ſoil Il with Sai 
ht, deep, an oils agree we wi at 

foin, It ſucceeds alſo well on high grounds, pro. 

vided they are marled. 


- 
Ther ay 1 vigorous and long lived plants, 


n lands, is an evidence o 
ertility; = hab we always find. when the land is 
on a ſlope, ſo that the rain, and the water from the 
land- ſprings, may be carried ſpecdily off. - 
heſe ſoils will bear good Saintfoin, but then the 
cobeſion of their parts — N and the 
roots of all the perennial ts growing on them 
muſt be totally and cee deſtroyed, This may 
be done by deep plowings and croſs plowings, fre- 
quently A for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, keep- 
ing the land l in tillage, and manuring it 
erly.. . i 
" — plowing i is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe, 
if this is omitted, the rains form a cruſt on the 
land, which is impenerrable to the influences of the 
atmoſphere, the ſun, and even the {mall rains. This 
22 is an enemy to the tranſpiration and internal 
ermentation, which are the efficient cauſes of the 
fertility of land. That ſeeming barrenneſs, which 
is attributed to ſome land, d rather be aſcribed 
d the lazineſs or inability of the farmer, than to 
any deficiency in the ſoil. I am, however, in ſome 
doubt, whether,it is proper to lay Marle on 
axe Jo ſouls, 3 0 . will at Ny 
a e cro I encreale 3 
but when bent fk . ere remains 
only the caput mortuum, this will occaſion that 
ſoil to be {till more compact, which was before too 
much ſo. In this ſenſe, we are to underſtand thoſe 
ho ſay, that M arle enriches the ** but im- 
ꝓoveriſhes the ſons. - 


+ of * 
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- Nevertheleſs, if we could find a ſandy Marle, it 
might be of ſervice to clayey ſoils, becauſe, being 
diſſolved, and even its virtues exhauſted, the ſand 
would ſtill remain, and e Wakes the m_ 
71 pgſater and more tractable. 

Obſerve, that Marles are ſeldom without eas 
extraneous mixture; ſome are mixed with ſand, 

others with clay, and ſeldom any diſtinction is made 
between them. However, they may be eaſily n 
by waſhing them in water. 

Saintfoin does not ſucceed in all pleats e 
wet ſoils no means with it, unleſs they can 
be perfectly well Its root naturally ſtrikes 
Grey inn the land, and for this reaſon it makes but 

ht returns, and laſts: but a ſhort time on ſhallow 
ſoils. If the ſnow lays long on land, particularly 
if it has not a conſiderable ope, it by no means is 
ä — and ſtill leſs for planting an 
orchard. 

Moſt farmers ſow their Saintfoin with corn, under 
2 — the weeds will be thereby choaked, and 

* lants ſhaded. If this practice muſt ſtill 

— it ſhould be ſown with either wheat or 
oats, and by no means with barley, rye, any kind 
of pulſe, or with any ſeed, in ac, which produce 
ap with ſtrong or numerous roots. 

Others ſow wheat in autumn, and ſcatter Saint- 

Foursſeed over it in the of the year. 
I un apprehenſive, that who ſow wheat or 
oats with Saintfoin, lay too much ſtreſs on having 
a crop the firſt year, and . 
than they would otherwiſe have. 

I am of opinion that Saintfoin ſhould be ſown in 
autumn by irlelf, Shade may, it is true, be neceſ- 
2 ——— 
ſeldom in our country any weather fo hot as to raiſe 
apprehenſions in us on this head. When the Sains- 
AAA 


* 
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will doubtleſs unfold” itſelf, and puſb forth its ſhoot 
with vigour ; notwithſtanding 
be taken there will ſtill be too many ſeeds of an- 
nual weeds which either the wind or the dung will 
have brought upon the land, or which may have 
deen preſeryed in the ground ſince the in 
E. This root being more at liberty in land that 
has been well tilled, and moreover enriched by the 
influences of the a and ſun, the rains, 
dews, and the internal fermentation; will preſerve a 
Tufficient coolneſs and moiſture, and will ſupply this 
plant with a greater quantity of nouriſhment, and 
make it more ſtrong and yigorous, 

According to the celebrated Du Hamel, the root 
is only ſtrong and vigorous in proportion to the ſize 
of the plant. | . 
Ĩhe reſpiration and perſpiration of the ſtem, the 
motion of the ſap, the dilatation of the pores, be. 
ing the effects of plentiful nouriſhment, are at the 
ſame time the cauſes of the plants living and increaf- 
. 
| 8 ing itſelf, th t acquires a vi 
. 1 
thoſe of the foil as of unfavourable ſeaſons, which 
r this ſame vigour alſo enables the 
Saintfoin the following year, to choak all the weeds 
which may grow near it. 

If it is in any fort convenient, it is much better 
to ſow Saintfoin in the beginning of autumn, than 
in the ſpring. Oo taken root in this ſeaſon, it 
gets amazingly fi , when the fine weather comes 
On. TEEN 1 | | 
K. ye date pals Be 
quently p t A even four it 
3spoſhble, —————— be done, 
the land ſhould be croſs-· plowed. When land lays 


on the ſlope, the ſenond plowing ſhould be diagonal, 
1 Hoe! . i dt G Hy -» © . becauſe 


9 4 


the care that can 


Las 


— 


The farmer muſt not think all this trouble too 


: 
A | 


by M. Jeanneret the elder, who on all accounts is 
very capable of making trials of this fort. The 
eſſay he was ſo kind as to write for me, contains 

new and intereſting experiments. As it 
rr 
ſhall add it, by way of ſuppliment, to this eſſay. 
This Gentleman being ſo good a judge in matters of 
Agriculture, will induce the reader to entertain 4 


opinion of it. *= | 
ſow three times. as 
much Saintfoin in ſeed as would * 


a It, is generally the cuſtom to 
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the ſame extent of land; this proportion is too large 
and too uncertain. I am of opinion, that the quality 
of the ſoil, and number of plowings that have been 
given, ſhould late his matter. If the ſoil is 
and well tilled, much leſs ſeed will do. If the 
armer intends carefully to cover this ſeed, leſs will 
ſerve than when it is left on the ſurface of the land, 
for in this laſt caſe the birds and the mice come in 
for their ſhares. However, after all, it is better to 
ſow coo much than too little, for when it comes up 
very thick, it is more likely to choak the weeds. © 
When Saintfoin is intended to be made into hay, 
it ſhould n 
is left till the ſeeds come towards ripening, 
ſtalks grow hard, and the root is hurt. —— by 
— ſome what looner, the ſecond crop wa be 
61 — eee Srinafnin, parc 
cularly whilſt it is young; for in —_— are 
apt to draw up the young plant, roots 
Beſides Saintfoin naturally makes a ſtrait ſhoot, and 
treading does it inju 
yg here r 
foin is — to bear ſeed for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
years, its root becomes woody; but that if on the 
— — low — — 
puſhing deep into the grows large, and not 
drawin nouriſhment from any depth, the crop 
falls off. 
"1 9 
for hay, two thirds of his Saintfoin, leaving the 
other third to ripen its ſeed, and taking care every 
year to vary that part which is to bear feed. His 
crops re lrg which evidently MS STARR I 


| 2 order to make the moſt of the ſtalks, which 
are hard, as having borne ſeed, they may be chop- 
„ r 
is 
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Is cut for as or ut leaſt un may be bruiſed 
with a flail, 

Several methods of ſeparating the ſeed of Saint · 
ſoin, are in uſe, but it will be proper to particula- 
r adopt that which 
he moſt ves of. 

I. The ne , and the ſeed 
eee pull off the 
heads, and put them into their aprons; they are 
then carried to the barn floor, where are either 
threſhed with rods, or rubbed hard ixt the 
hands to ſeparate the ſeed. This method is attended 
with ſeveral inconveniences; it requires much more 
labour and expence, the Saintfoin ſtalks are trod 
down, and are afterwards - with difficulty mown. 
Laſtly the ſeed gathered in this manner, is more apt 
to heat, and does not keep good ſo long as that 
which is left in the 2 it itſelf, 
and ires a greater of maturi 

II. Others mow the Saintfoin, 8 
ner ob barley, or oats ; that is, they fix a cradle on 
the ſcythe, chat it may lay the ſtalks regular: when 
it is dry, it is laid up like common hay, and after it 
has fweated or been heated in the mom iche feed is 
ſeparated from it. 

eee 
mowing, but this is not who it will 

and by t 2 the Sie 


— 
in he cope which is ſtill attached to 


a — — reds, which 
do the work. very well, but if a farmer has a conſi- 
&erable quantity of Saintfoin, he makes uſe of the 

common. 


— 
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common flails, obſerving only to lay the beds 
thick on the barn floor, — * ns the fate 
may not bruiſe the pods which incloſe the ſeed... 


This method is leaſt expenſive, and more 


81 


loaded. It marle is not to be got, ſome very rotten 


dung, or mould may be ſpread on the field. 
. . 
4 a a 3 „ „ * FE a; * 9 5 as , 
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Ik it is an old Saintfoin lay, theſe will be but pal- 
Uuative remedies, and laſt only for a time, deal it 
is the general opinion that Saintfbin ſown in this 
manner is never either ſo thick, or laſts ſo long as 
the firſt ſowing. _ _. 9 
In this laſt caſe it is beſt to turn up the field, and 
to deſtroy the old exhauſted Saintfoin plants, as well 
as the graſs, and weeds, which now begin to get 
a-head. If the Saintfoin had been marled, the good 
effecis of the marle will in ſome meaſure be renewed, 
— be again brought to the ſurface by the 
ugh. < 


ſown with, corn or pulſe; the ſalts pro 
afford a age \ fare, the 


The bappy effects of marle, for the ae of 
veg ould induce every one * philo- 
ſophical reſearches to enquire into e and 


ny ener © iſtinguſh that which he ought to 
er. ps e 
In order to ſatisfy the reaſonable curioſity of the 


firſt, and the prudent foreſight of the latter; I have 
thought proper to conclude. this eſſay, with ſome 
enquiries into the nature and properties of Marle. 
8 Wich this view, an able aruſt wo non my in- 
pection ſe experiments, on ſome Marle 
approaching to es. of ſlate, «es yr two . 
Marle-pits, near three leagues diſtant one from the 
other. They differ, in that one is fine grained, foft 
to the touch, and being expoſed to the air, ſoon diſ- 
ſolves ; the other is coarſer grained, feels rough in 
No. 1. K bending 
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handling, is harder, and with more difficulty dif- 
12 on being expoſed to the air, or being laid on 


Three China bafons were taken, in each of which 
were put two ounces of Marle groſsly pulverized, 
becauſe it was taken from a large piece of Marle. 
On chat in the firſt baſon one hundred drops of 
irit of nitre were firſt dropped, and when it be- 
n to ferment, cold water was poured on it. The 
ebullition was ſtrong, the baſon was filled with froth, 
and a great ſmoke iſſued from it, In the ſpace of a 
few minutes the Marle was perfectly diſſolved. 
In the ſecond baſon the ſame operations were re- 


" 


Foros, as i irit of vitriol, all in the ſame pro- 


örtions, * firſt baſon. ah fermentation 
as nearly the fame'; but inſtead of being diffolved, 
r 
Laſtly, in à third baſon, an ounce of diſtilled 
vinegar was poured; the ebullition on the cold wa- 
ter, being added, was the ſame; but the Marle in- 
ſtead of being diſſolved, became granulated like 
F 258 
Two hours afterwards, ninety-five drops of ſpirit 
of nitre were again put into the firſt baſon, as much 
ſpirit of — into the ſecond, and ſome diſtilled 
vinegar into the third; a new ebullition enſued, and 
the lame effects were apparent, as from the firſt 
1 chree other 'baſons, exaftly the ſame” experi. 
ments were made, with the ſame quantities, and 
. e yen 9 7 bi may thence _—_— 
that, though two forts arle appeared dif- 
ferent, Te eye, to the touch, and in wing them, 
yet they may have the ſame effects in promoting ve- 
ae with this difference, however, that the 
ts of the hardeſt Marle is flower in proportion 


r5 the length of time it takes to diſſolve. 
8 bed $7 The 
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The ounces of Marle, which had been im- 


4 


preg with ſpirit of nitre, in the two baſons, 
were adtled together, a lixivium was made from 
them, which being evaporated by fire, yielded half 
an ounce of a nitrous ſalt, which crackled on the coals. 
like nitre ; and ſhot forth needles like it. This 
effect is no ways ſurprizing, ſpirit of nitre bei 
only ſalt-petre, diſcharged of its earthly particles; 
that when you add to it any earth whatever, provid- 
ed it can be diſſolved in it, it becomes falt-petre 


Some iment was yet to be made on the ſub- 
ſtance of the Marle. A hard, piece, juſt taken 
from the pit, was pounded, waſhed, and a lixivium 
made from it. The lotions being filtered and inſpiſ- 
ſated yielded no kind of ſalt whatever. 

The Marle being - firſt diſſolved by the air, and 
then m: in the ſame manner, yielded a bitu- 
menous falt, but in a ſmall quantity. 
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Revver of the ſeveral preceding Exizuntzxrs. 


I. IT was evident, that Marle will not 

mate, or mix either with ſpirit of vitriol or diſti 
vinegar, which r acids; but on the 
contrary, yielded a ma, or a Coagula- 
tion. Fu Malt pate with ſpirit of 
nitre; whence it may be concluded, that, though 
it . will, ne- 
verthelefs, imbibe and attract univerſal ſpirit 
or nitre, ſo conducive to the fertilization of wie 
II. That Marle which will ſooneſt and beſt dif 
ſolve with ſpirit of nitre is to be prefered, as it will 


in ever part of | | N 
|; II. Maile appears only a ſimple matrix, 
which like a ſpunge imbibes the nitre, and ſalts di- 
—— 
9 2 
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the pit it yielded no ſalt ; yet that which was taken 
from the ſame pit, and diflolved in the air, yielded a 
{mall quantity of a bitumenous falt. 

IV. If Marle, even in the quality of a ſimple 
matrix, is well adapted to attract the nitre in the 
air, its effect on vegetation will be laſting, as it may 
be reiteratedly impregnated. This is made evident, 
by the earth from which the falt-petre makers have 
extracted the falt-petre. Being expoſed for a cer- 
tain number of years to the air, and to the north 
eaſterly and north winds, and being ſheltered by 
walls from the ſouth, it imbibes — a-new, 
which is again by the former operations extracted. 

V. From the preceding obſervations it ſhould ſeem 
we 4 conclude, that Marle would be of no uſe 
on light gravelly lands, when turned in by the 
XI becauſe, not being expoſed to the open 
air, at eannot attract the nitre or univerſal ſpirit, 
and be impregnated with it. Experience, however, 
proves the good effects reſulting from this practice, 
which ſhould be attributed 5 porous nature of 
the Marle; it imbibes the water which penetrates 
the ſurface of the foil, and preſerves it to refreſh the 
roots of the plants, Without this help, the fructi- 
fying water would either have ſunk deeper, or have 
been evaporated by the firſt heats. 

7 bags up has an effect ſo viſible, ſo ſpeedy, and 
even fo laſting in promoting vegetation, that it is 
with ſome difficulty we * ＋ — ourſelves it has 
no other quality but that of attracting to itſelf the 
univerſal ſpirit; may we nat preſume that it con- 
tains ſalts or ſulphur, which art has not yet been 
able to diſcover. Nature ſeems to caſt a veil before 
our eyes, we {es the effects, but the cauſes are hid 
e | 7 


fro . . : & if a! 
Many of tho conſtituent parts of minerals and 
metals eſcape our reſearches ; they are exhaled and 
7 
Nr ö 4 1 
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- ſalts and ſpirits with them, produces nearly the ſame 
effects, by means of fermentation ; they are another 

Let us then be content to know what experience 
teaches us. Speculations on the nature of Marle are 
the leſs nece {bor a 2 * 'S have it 
in their power to Every one is obliged to 

make of: of that which is —— 2 
_ this manure from any conſiderable diſtance, 
would greatly encreaſe the expence of marling the 
land, becauſe the price of carnage would be in pro- 
portion increaſed. 


. 
- 
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ARTICLE X. 


An Eſſay on the beft method of Marling and managi 
pi — intended as a 8 — A —— 
Piece, and written by M. IZAANIZRET the elder. 


IN all the various ſoils which I have hitherto 
endeavoured to improve at my eſtateatCharillon, my 
e 


firſt deſire was to make myſelf acquainted with their 
nature, and for this purpoſe I always made trials to 
find out whether they were ſandy or a good mould, 
either black or light coloured, as by the reſult I re- 
the quantity of Marle I was to lay on. 
When I had e this trial, and found the ſoil to 
be light, ſandy, and hungry, I concluded that it 
required of courſe a larger quantity of Marle, which 
in ſuch a caſe I extended to 400 loads on an acre. 
But before I lay on the Marle, I begin by break- 
ing up the field I would improve in the month of 
May. To make this work the more eaſy, I turn 


up three furrows, the whole length of 2 
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and immediately carry the earth to the other ſide of 
the land, — ds to be ſiniſned. ö 
* reader is deſired us obſerve, that in this work 
uſed; This implement is 
— ary by M. du in his 'Elements of 
culture, and does not materially differ from 


laſt is now uſed in many parts of Kent. 
| i hh ee the ear 


The — be ſaid of all the ſubſequent furrows, 
provided 8 plo qe rigs is attentive always to take 
the ſame breath o — I fix at — 
By this means one is always 
another, and the earth, that was carried to the 


other fide of the land, fi nenne 
there would otherwiſe bern. 

Wan this work is dane, I leade the land in quit 
for a Whole .twelvemonth z and that I may loſe: no 
advantage, I cover it firſt with Marle, which, 
during the ſummer's heat, and the froſts of the 
winter, has full time to men and diſſolve. Another 
advantage alſo reſults from this method. which is, 


oa She EE : away. 
| w ri again 
and if it 3 inſtead 
fame way I did at firit, I croſs 
one end and finiſhing at the — ary 
make the furrows as wide as before, but at moſt 
eight inches. In this manner the land is completely 
tilled, and the ſurface is laid even, which it mou 
not otherwiſc be. 


\ 


"I 
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If the land lays on a ſlope, as this methed cannot 
be put in practice, I content myſelf, after having 
again carried over the firſt furrow, with plowing it 
ſloping, ſo that the ſecond plowing hall not _ 
the ſame direction with the firſt. 


turn up — field, and this makes a third plo 
In the month of September, I layon the lowing 
about fifteen loads of dung per acre, and immediate« 
ly afterwards, muy the fourth time, I ſow! 
wheat alone, ſoaked the ſeed 0 
hours in the juice of an a dunghill. 1 


"If the ſoil, which I have improved in this en, 
7 , ſandy, and dry, I uſe three buſhels-ob 
wheat; ich, being ſoaked, ſwell and increaſe to 


"The quantity of Reed. to be uſed, ſhould entirely 
be regulated by the good or bad quality of the'ſoil x 
for in good ſoils the wheat will branch more than ic 
will in ſuch as are indifferent; and, in theſe laſt, 
more than in thoſe which are parching and fandy. 
By obſerving theſe rules, it is very certain, that 
the farmer ſcarcely ever fails of ſucceeding, and 
makes the advantage poſſible of a very in- 
different foil. I fay, this he does with the aſſiſtance 
of Marle; and I mud remark; that if the Marle is 
— 11 broke and mixed with the foil, the effecta 

be partial, and only viſible in ſpots. The reaſon. 
60 inf is ſo palpable, that I need not mention it. 

What is the intention of laying Marle on land that 

is light —— It is ſurely to give it 


5 * 
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the nitre of the atmoſpher, of preſerving a 
degree of moiſture, and to make it, from 5 = 
ren, become fruitful. - Therefore to attain this end, 
ſuch ſoils muſt be well broke, and the Marle mixed 
with them, or the farmer will be diſappointed in his 
ations. 
In order to make the moſt of land, managed in 
the manner above-deſcribed, it ſhould be plowed 
immediately after the wheat harveſt, in the ſame 
manner as it was at firſt plowed ;. and in September 
wheat may be ſown a ſecond time, or in the fol- 
lowing ſpring the bearded ſummer wheat may be 
fown : this I did "_ ood ſucceſs in 1760, not- 
withſtanding of the ſummer in that 
year. 
If, on the contrary, the firmer chuſes to lay 
down his field with Santfoin, he may, in the month 
of March, ſow oats and Saintfoin, allowing only 
four . buſhels-of oats, and five of Saintfoin, on an 
acre. This quantity has always ſucceeded well with 
me, and, I have obſerved, that it is wrong to allow. 
too much Saintfoin ſeed becauſe, as chat plant 
branches much, the ſtrong plants kill thoſe that are 
weaker, which laſt never live above a couple, of 
. I write this from n oe conſtant erer 


ractiſed another method of ſowin 
5 e the wheat is five or ſix L e 
the month March, I ſow Saintfoin over it. I. 
atethis time, at Chatillon, twelve acres ſown — 
manner I have deſcribed, and it is as fine as ever 
was ſeen, r mann 
acre. 
4 This then is the manner in which I rreat the lands. 
mean to improve, lating myſelf as to the quan- 
tity of the Marie, — or bad quality of 
the ſoil. The leaſt quantity that ſhould” be hid on 
1 fall r 
| tg 
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to ſay, if it is to be fown, and the farmer would wiſh 
* effects to be laſting. If the farmer only deſires to 
to have fine Sainrfoin, but which ſhall 1 laſt long, 
he need only plow his land in the ordinary way, fo\ 
it with Saintfoin and oats in the ſpring; and at 
end of three years, lay about eighty loads of Marle 
on an acre; and this is the ſmalleſt quantity that 
„ we buy h 
ich re to Saintfoin lays, as we have ſome 
which are ge ten, and 4 years old, and 
N —_ ba Fire want of Er loſt 3 r 
orth A ſtalks; my me 
= of Fore 8 in 1 5 In ee 
Sepcknder, of in October, I cover them about 7 
inch thick with Marle, which muſt be imme 
Altea, leſt the plants under the heaps ſhould be 
Killed.” In the ſpring following the Marle ſhould 
raked, index d 1557 it aß equally as 187 over 
land; but, if Marte fuld n to be ſufh- 
Gently mouldered and eroinbled b re the win 
ie Wil be beſt then to rake it. 
That I may not omit any 
in order to convince the ue jg Tait 
art in their preſerit- methods of managing kn 
hall in this place make two obſervations. 
Ia the place, the ſooner Marle'is laid on land, 
be it of what nature. it may, che better it INES 
and attracts to itſelf the innen prices in the 
Whenever I haye it in my power, pip it 2 
buſineſs to have the Marle carted on the land as f. 
us it is thrown ont of the pit, and I canſe the . 
of it to be broke, and the whole immediately {| read. 
In the ſecond” place,” it has been ſaid, IL xr 
is icial, when laid on in too quan 2 
32. ue the ſon, after having age the fa- 
ther. Nothing can be more contrary to reaſon and 
truth than this; for 2 ** affirm, that thirty-three 
= 805 * my father ur” PTS 1 9 
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| ſome land of the nature of that at Chatillon (light 

| at OM 7 After ſome years, the 
arle being ſubſided, yielded no good effects. A- 

bout ten wt: ago we. plowed: up this field, and of 

_coutſe brought to the ſurface the Marle, which 

Was before, in a; manner, loſt. It again 2 

| the nitre in the air, and was the means of p 

. ing as good crops as at firſt. This may be d 

ed on as a certain fact. 
| I In farther commendation of. Mate; I muſt 5 
75 that though, A farmer * not Ly, in view 
the owing of cxohe 


be may reap, great 
laying 1 it on land, ch N 
nature; becauſe it vil BY 


Freda clover, © 
rather it. will reviye this clover, whic ch is generally a 


I venture to aſſert, 
EXT very year, RE ick 2 


t where a load 


ble, in a 


— ſ— — EET on. 


13 Ea to the ſituation, Nh RENAL: 
7 e deluge, and the action of the fun, air, 

| aud water ;* 8 they are to be re- 

> | 1 5 and the lower beds of ale reed, par- 

* cularly the late · blue · coloured and marbled forts 

l : ſoft, ſmooth, and have. a igapy 
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& CHO D219 Lk 22 Y 20 L204 N 
1 0 l The 
_ as Aint of the culture of 7 plane tree, 
far its aſe and fan, 455 apart of Bog 


len, being an ex 
 Watvvrs, a Lieutenant Caan in che French 


Service. Dated October 8th 17 


— poo, wat redo 
pd grmnn lng e pls, 

75. ES fk, and ee 
fitting the J 

— {ing : 

| Ti" Plans fokis lobatis Hort. Cl, "447, 

Plane tree wich Bbated leaves, or the Piatands 


n * rr Park. Theat. 1427. 
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Occidental or Virginian Plane-tree, ows na- 
torally in moſt") f North An ; to a 
* the ſtem being very ſtrait, and of equal 
gd moſt ale - os 3 h. Th he bark i is A 
and annually falls off, Te branches We wide 2 
every ſide, the young, ones, YE browniſh bark, 
but the old: ones grey; the footſtalks of the leaves 
are three inches __ — leaves are ſeven inches long 
| 121 ten broad; they are cut into three lobes or an- 
les, and have ſeveral acute indentures on their bor- 
s, with h, tees re mid - ribs, and many 
onal Ve he leaves are of a light green 
winged fide , and paler, on their under, pb 
flowers — * round balls; but ſmaller than t 
of the. e tree. The leaves and. flowers 
| cop out in June, and the ſeeds fore in 2 
Pplane- tre thrives. well. —4 
Bah and will, grow in. an 1 4 A 
Wich the —— requiring the ſame culture. N 
Hamel obſerves, that 7 throves/beſ in a moiſt 
ſojl. where it makes a moſt aſtopiſhing progreſs. , 
It ſhould be U in * about the 
ing of Noyember, in li ils, d 
ſomewhar elevated; but in — this this 
Vork may be deferred till ſp peing 33 any 
damage wh 700 might enſue oy — a. dry ſeaſon, it 
wal. I. 09H to tranſplant this tree about the end of 
ee length of the winter and the 
To wg d, regulate this matter, If the ſoil is 
low, ſtrong, and vrt, this tree muſt of courſe be 
wanne only in the ſpring. 
I ſhall not enter into a A about che manner 
of making che holes, and g plane-trees' in 
them, it 15 done in the uſt — I ſhall only 
obſerve, . that no bank of earth muſt be thrown-up 
round theſe trees, under a pretence of. ſaving them 
from being blown down by the wind, but *＋ muſt 
be ſecured by ſtrait — poles, which ſhall reach 
wo de voor each tree. It will be alſo proper Gs 
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ſome twiſted ftraw round the ſtem of the Plane· tree, 
in order to prevent it from drying, and the firſt 
year it ſno be plentifully ef ruic a week,” 
when the weather is dry. 

Above all things, care muſt be taken to weed the 
ground-at the foot of the tree, to keep it clear of 
grafs,, which is a great enemy to new plantations. 
- As the . grower, it will eaſily, 
on the ſlighteſt view, be perceived, that if the ttraw 

e renewed, they 
will choak the tree fr 

When the trees are very bei only two, 
res. ar four . e be ole I have 
nom the honour to ſend you, they ſhould be put 
into a nurſery, and cut down. to two eyes above 
the ground. In the month of June following, the 

eſt of the two branches are to be taken — 
and the other is to be tied to ſtrait ſtake. 
precaution, however, was omitted in denen 
r eee 
eq 

"Tho branches neareſt.the ground were laid down, 
and they took well, | 

Some cuttings which were, planted laſt ſpring, 
pad which were only pieces of ches two — 
ong, ſucceeded tollerably well ; for about a third 
part of them grew, which was more than could 
reaſonably be expected from ſuch young wood. It 
is true, that the ſoil of the nurſery where they are 
is very good, and chat out of thirty plants, ſuch as 
I ſend. you, not one died; Since the latter end f 
Merch, 1761, they have har thy ſo faſt, — the 

ſt is near eight feet high, and the 
talleſt ten and eleven feet. They have beſides fur- 
niſhed thirty layers, which ſucceeded, and near 
twenty cuttings. 

When your wers are fx or ſeven. feet high, 
may tranſplant them to where they are to 1 ws Yi 

they are well rooted, without any rrineing; bur 
| oy 
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poles ten feet high. It 

fern happen chr . — in Plants of this ſize, the 
ut yok t of the fem. be this is the ene 
they muſt be let alone till the end of June; the 
ſtem muſt then be cut down to à little above the 
moſt vigorous ſhoot, and che other ſhoots muſt be 
ſnortened to half their length; — 4 ſhoot 
muſt afterwards be tied to the pole in this 
manner the: "rc may be made oe do 
height, according as there may afion _ 
o inſect ever attacks the leaves of the plane- 
tree; 2 redone to be 
damaged by winds, uſe it has a very 
leaf, and — hers ſhoots it makes muſt 
tender and brittle for the Art year or tw. © 
„ oh this inconveniende, "this tree 
mult certainly be proper to adorn publick 
walks, to plant by ki way-ſides, and in particulat 
x «cog ply P It i preferable;rs 


ricular for the amazing quicknl of its growth 
IMr. Miller's From: {ile culture of Vite. 
Plane- tree being curious, and not very long; 
the inſertion of it in this place cannot be improper. 
He fays; that it will extremely well from 
cuttings, if 'they are pfanted in the of 
October, upon à moiſt foil, and; if they are watered 
in dry weather, will make reſs, ſo 
chat in à few years from the planting, they will af- 
ford noble trees for ping of avenues, and other 
ſhady walks, and 3 are perfectly ſtrait, 
proving g neatly of the ſame ſize,” to a con 
ight, there cho leaſt difference in the girt of 
this tree, for ſeveral yards upwardly we ay dener 
ſore ende wen ; 
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The Hon. Paul Dudley, Eſq; in a letter to the 
Royal Society, mentions one of theſe trees, which 
he obſerved in New England, whole. g irt Was 10 5 
yards, | and held its n a great A ap, wh 
tree, when cut down, mad © onFrtued cords 
2 He alſo ſays, - Fa — that i 

m trees, cu 0 
Ricks of 25 ge 
deep into the ground in the —— year, when 
the ſeaſon was wet, and that they an thrive beſt 
by — ed eaſil by la 
ey are propagated very ea Vers, every 
2 them 3 if they are but covered 
earth; theſe layers will be Lell. rooted in one 
year, when they ſhould be cut off tom the old trees 
or ſtools, and planted in a nurſery, where they may 
remain two or three years to get ſtrength, and then 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain; for the 
. wy planted, the better ther will 


M. Miller made an experiment of this in 1731, 
-when he one of theſe trees, whoſe ſtem was 
whe. i irt; lee hae ge aa wer 

ſituation, by p ted another, -w york E 
'three inches; and the latter, — 
his Dictionary, was much 8 
— wary N N a= A the other did in 
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OF all the fruits of Ade crts Whee * dena 
&f the moſt cotiſequenee;'T therefore think f 
obliged to inform the public of à diſcovery” I have 

of a ſott of Wheat, the culture of Which, it 
ſhould ſeem, is proper to be ns appar yan _ en- 
2 Ci ie Thar Wheats, to fruit, 
We 1 8 
8 e * wh 13189 1 
The particular advantage of the FIR 
recommend is} that it ĩs not ſubject th the ſmiut, and 
this J am-66hvinced of, from the andert have 
en ene, 11 97 1.29 

This Went is Jeſs fu fubje@-to lodge, the Ne be. 
FX of pith, it, yields to the blaſts of wind] und 
Tiles agaim elaſtic like a Wed. 

The Germans reap e frem this 
ndert: they chop che ee e their atthc | 
— in che winter. 

The benefit — it this ew 16a 

more conſiderable; in that it yields larger returns 
chan the common wheat}; it contains more flour, 
and makes very bread; z though, I muſt con- 
feſs, it eats a little dry and huſky, | 

This corn muſt be - ſeperated from the ear by 
ſtriking handfuls of the ſheaves againſt the belly 
of an empty caſk, it being 'too tender to bear the 
ſtrokes of the flail, but as it parts eaſily from the 
on, a great deal may in this manner be ſeparated 
in a day. 

The method of cultivating it is as OY as can be 
wiſhed; it muſt be ſown early, in a rich ſoil well 
prepared ; and rather more ſeed ſhould be allowed 
than when common wheat is ſown. 


Fa . 
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Aftet the fitſt day, I cauſe All they have threſhed 
ts be brought into” large room, the windows of 
which to the eaſt and ſouth are opened, and the floor 
being madę very clean, is covered two inches thick 
with the corn. 

As ſoon as it is OE enough, which may be known 

its rattling when-you pour it out of one hand into 

other, I have n which ſeperates from 
it all the under corn, ſeeds of weeds, _—_ duſt. 

I have ready ſome ſacks, made of 
coarſe cloth, anch have been dipped in a in a frog 
lixivium, ſeveral handfuls of green ; oziers having 
been put into, the lye-letch, and 'into the copper 
chauldron where the lye was boiled. The reaſon of 
doing this will preſe 1 

The ſacks being wel 6. qnd felt ried, hold 
about ure dale (Engl ) When all my 
ſacks are filled, two treſſels, about three. feet hi 4 
with the backs rounded, and about eight inche 
Wide, are ſet one beſide the other. 

Upon theſe weſfels fix ſacks due laid at fix inches 
diſtance one from the other, on the intervals five 
more are laid, then four, three, two, and one; ſo 
_w_ number ſeems'to form 4 perfornted 
Sher rſs of the ane kind are wed for whae 
lacks remain to be piled, MAN 

| When this work is complered e har 
all. placed in p nh bn , I cauſe the ſhutters and 
be and 


ao fun, a Roe the KEITH bureau, 
8 2 
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r convinced me that every 
whether 7 which contains in re, 


principle of — wat is moſt inclined to have 
— iple ſet in motion, when it is long left in 
without moved, I — fail, 
weed the latter end of un me A 
lowing, all the corn in m again 
ſcreened; — when they are filled to 
them the ſame weight they were before; _— = 
are once more laid on the wh 
About the end of June, I think 1 
. the ſacks one into another, and replace 


r 
that of the laſt harveſt to be carried to my town- 
houſe, whiee is i» flaced.in the fame geder: as be was 
in the country. 

In the month of October, the corn, which was 
carried to town, is all ſcreened and fifted in a wine | 
ſeive, after which it is in order to go to the mill. 

This corn is intended for the conſumption of the 
year; ſo that the Wheat which I grew in 
1761, rves me for the year 1763. 

7 As I abways ſend to town more chan I have occa- 
Gon for to ſupply the wants of my family, particu+ 
larly when it is a quality red, low in price, I 
have preſerved 1 
for five years and ppwards, without there bei | 
r us 


wi one pear 


corn might occaſ! 


ing, I cauſed the old Wheat to be waſhed in ſeveral 


pr ara ach e and unſulliedʒ 


2 
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for the firſt water was dirty, and of a browniſh co- 
r 
* k ou. 4 ng G ud 
I may then fafely conclude, that in this manner 
cot may be preferved much longer than the time 
* 5 mentioned above to have experienced, with- 
out ſuffering at 

the danger to be app 


the inward moiſture of the 
muſt doubtleſs 


of five years, 
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the water will run off without in; and if 
1 it 


is done. 


The owner has it in his power, at che {lighteſt 
view, H ren (mm een ſſed 
of; and as he keeps himi- the keys of his ſtore- 
room, it is as ſafe as the money in 

m 
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Wheat in magazines or granaries, where it laid' in 


It is beſides ene ade be- 
ing twelve or fifteen months in the granary, but what 
hs auncked by weevils und omer permazous infolhs. 

r be weather 
proof, the leaſt cracks are moſt 
Let a fingle quart of water be, — 

into the ö 


and it is incredible to chink what damage will be done 
in a ſhort ſpace of time. 

Ir is needleſs to enlarge on the infinite number - 
of  inconveniencies which: are known to attend this 


of corn, on atcount of the number of ſacks which 
would be required. 

I acknowledge that a conſiderable a of 
ſacks will be neceſary, R r 
n 

If the 8 chey will 


Gl it ng — and, with care, 
920 amply pu er rh col 


very eaſily removed, the corn may more inly be 
ſaved in, caſes of ſudden fire or inundations. - On 
. the contrary, in theſe caſes, how many difficulties 

* 9B] 2193 euer e . 
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are are ta furrquns, when the corp/ts kept 3p lagge 


in a 
2 no defire to form a ſcheme of a | public 
by 2 been content honeſty, and in plain 
e relate, 8 to the * 
many years experience, and to ir- 
A2 whi hick may attend the i up of 
Wheat in the methods hitherto practiſed. 
This object is of too great importance for me to 
be under any r that any one will think 
meanly of me for writing on the ſubject. 
L have omitted all long diſquiſitions, left I ſhould 
haveextended this paper to too great'a 
For inſtance, if we exclude the air and light, no 
inſects will annoy the corn; 8 we at the ſame 
time be ſecure, that the Wheat will not ferment, 
* and ſuffer ſome alteration for the 


By giard lng nga . Gel Us a5 wet 
r UAE which is too ready to enter 
at exery crack. 

When air is not in motion it contracts a kind of 
corruption; is it not then natural chat it ſhould 
communicate this jon to bodies containing 
air? Let a dungeon, which has been oc 


ſhu n agreeable 
fly ws rom) it — e conch tha 


neceſfary: the only ion 
remaining Br. ie chats ay per- 
mitrd 0 take Free f tht de akerions'may not 
be too ſudden. n 
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ap. the. Obſervations which might be mads 

L; Yarn in he Amen bere accom- 
u un 7 

Tear rnd gc 1. IL CHELI DU 70 of th 
Member of the Fun, we Hundred in the * 
ee ins re — 


"YOU have impoſed on e, m ya Ss, , 


we hich er m 
5 ar Hu. mc 


end 
eren 1 W 
rmation reſpecting the theory winds, 
and the effects which reſult from their various wag 
FF 8 


climate, or is 1g 5 bro 107 
5 1 en ere. . 


i ing the 

diſcover, probably, what we were not 
and if we diſcovered 2 we ſhou 
have the en of knowing, 
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due into this matter were vain. It ſeems to me, 

that if we could have extenſive Meteorological tables, 
would greatly forward this work. 

| iherts }- Rare ſaid no more than any body 

| 261 might have told you : I perceive, nevertheleſs, 

that T have ſome confuſed ideas of this matter, 

which I ſcarcely know how to pen. 

As they are only for your own reading, (for 
vou will ſoon be ſenſible that they ought to extend 
no farther) I ſhall take little heed the order in 
which I ſet them down. 

Tbe courſe of the fun governs that of the ſea- 
ſons; when it is at the loweſt point, we haye the 
winter ſolſtice, and when it is at the higheſt, the 
ſummer ſolſtice. If the globe we inhabit was per- 
fectly round, and had no inequalities on its ſurface 
of mountains or hills, probably the variations of the 


ſeaſons would be lefs 7 onfiderablel and fewer in 


number. A powerful cauſe operating continually 

without obſtacle, would almoſt always produce the 

fame effect; let us then be thankful to Providence 

for the rugged ſurface with which our globe is ſur- 
he 


rounded high mountains, as you have on 
another occaſion obſerved, ſerve inſtead of columns 


to ſupport thoſe large reſervoirs of water ſuſpended 
in the air, ever ſince the creation of the world, to 
ſerve the occaſions of mankind: Theſe ſame collec- 
tions of water, agitated = the winds, of which they 
are at once the cauſe effect, moiſten the earth, 
and thereby give it fertility ; the low mountains alſo, 
and the little hills, contribute to this effect. The 
courſe of nature is lated by the laws of grava- 

ration alone, and by laws is every party it 

ept in due order. 

ut theſe ' — — not afford 8 
m for the earth we inhabit, if the Omni 
Being had not alſo made reſervoirs of water in — 
No. of the higheſt mae r W 1 
No. 2. 


5 
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ir he had not provided, for the ſupply both of the firſt 
and the laft, the immenſe depths of the ſeas, whence 
the ſun, by the ſole power of its attraction, raiſes 
vapours without , which impelled by the ac- 
tion of the winds, we Died with tbe donde, and 
form that wonderful order ſo well 9 to con- 
tinue fertility to the earth, and ſupply 
wants of its inhabitants. 
- The condenſation and rarefaction of nein ie this 
manner, form the whole courſe of nature. Other 
laws, to us unknown, may perhaps have their in- 
Auence but it, nevertheleſs, appears to me, that 
this ſingle princi r 
n action of 
the winds. It is certain, that the yen. Jy Gere on 
the ſurface of the earth are the cauſes of their vari- 
ous motions. I conceive it to be brought about in 
the manner fo 
the atmoſphere to be in as great a ſtate 
of as it is poſſible, the action of the fun alone 
will den zurck yapours from al rw a ag we | 
htens in proportion to the degree of moiſture 
e — xy But as the mountains, 8080 
rocks, and the ſandy plains, are leſs capable of yield- 
aſupply of theſe vapours than the deep 
it is evident that, from inf, the xr no having 
Hotmuch play in theſe laſt as on the 8. Os the 
to be heated in a greater degree. 
Hon or vapours will colle& themſelves t 
over the valley, and the air, being by this ſti 
compreſſed, and more tank pr. than In ths pats 
around it, will attract to itſelf the circumyacent air. 
That warm air will attract that which is colder we 
every day experience in our houſes, This fact then, 
which I think ſufficiently demonſtrated, compre- 
hends, in my opinion, the cauſe of all winds, or, 
which is the ſame thing „the agitation of the air. 
The "Ou by its form, the ſun by of. 
ve 
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. have occaſioned that ſome places are conſtantly. either 
hotter or colder. | The nebel countries neat the 
poles, and the tops of high mountains, are evidences 
of this. On the other hand, the equator, and all 
that part of the earth as far as the tropics, is, if we 
except the mountains, hotter than the tempe- 
tate zones. The poles on the one hand, and the 
equator on the other, are then ſufficient to cauſe a 
continual attraction and repulſion of the atmoſphere ; 
and there is great reaſon to think, that this cauſe oc- 
caſions, either wholly, or in part at leaſt, the. trade 
winds in different latitudes. But as we are 2 
treating of land winds, providence, which ſeems ro 
have made Europe more proper to be inhabited in 
all its parts than the other quarters of the world, has 
laced it almoſt entirely in the temperate zone, and 
has more interſected it with ſeas than Aſia; the cen- 
ter of it js lefs elevated, and the ſeveral chains of 
mgugtains which croſs it are fo rare en chat 
they every way contribute to its being refreſhed by 
moiſture, inſomuch that few places are uninhabitab 
for want of water. The inequalities of the furface 
of that part of the earch (Switzerland) we inhabir be- 
fo great as we know them to be, the canſequence 
ſhould every day prove an infinity of variations and 
nodifications in the undularions of the air, particu; 
lacy if we add c them the ever varying action of the 
urſe of the ſun. 1 ar N 
Experience indeed convinces us, that at the time 
of the ſolſtices, or at leaſt ſoon after them, when the 
ſun is nearly oppoſite to the earth, the weather is leſs 
ſubiect to great chan As ſoon as the winter is 
wel ſet in, the northerly winds; or which is the 


go 
= 
— 


fame thing, the air which comes to us from the polar 


circle, greatly influences our climate. As 
If there is at any time, in that ſeaſon, a violent re- 


N 1 


kurz of the ſear ſoutherly winds, it is a rare inſtance, 
neee 
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of obſervations and obſervers; but the Infepquency 
of the exception ſeryes to eſtabliſh the rule, ſo that 
we We Oy ſay, that in the winter ſeaſon, we are gene- 
rally ſubjected to the northerly winds ; and if ſome: 
5 gue vanes ſeem” to indicate a ſouth wind, it 
oply ok es its riſe from the heights of our mountains, 
and is cold in rtion, as it glides over the ſnows 
and leet which fa on their ſummits, | 
This wind is not warm, ect it comes to us from 
z greater diſtance, as from the Mediterranean, and 
ſometimes fro © The tropics, Its duration and vio; 
Ce in e the obſtacles it meets with in 
its 22 ſufficientl Wy 5 22 to us the ſtrife it occa- 
ſions in the atm 1705 to clear the way it has al- 
ready paſſed, and that which i it ſtill has to pals... | 
"This circumſtance, which is yery rare in the win · 
ter, becomes more frequent in p 79 as we ad- 
yance towards the ſpring. After the middle of Fe- 
bruary, we in to fee the firſt efforts which na- 
ture makes to deliyer itlelf from the yoke it has long 
ſubmitted to, but theſę firſt efforts have much the ſame 
effecl, 28 with people who have been in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, failing of ſucceſs they contribute to make 
yoke ſtill heavier, - 
. The firſt 17 5 of the ſea winds ſerve only to 
on us, in February and March, a more violent 
reaction of the northerly winds ; becauſe all t 
part of. the. pars 0 7 frozen, the air whic 
comes to us from thence, by à violent undulation, 
muſt neceſſarily partake of the nature of the place 
whence it takes its riſe, 


As we advance forwarder in the months of March | 


and April, the ſtruggles become more frequent, 
and the ſucceſs more. dybious, 

If Fun the ſoutherly winds remain 
maſters of the d of battle ay any conſiderable 
ſpace of time, * 
advance in their * and the buds of tl 


ey forward vegitation, the Vines 
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begin begin to pnfold 1 ſhould be inclined to think, that 
at theſe periods (and experience ſeems to confirm 
me in the opinion) this alteration of the air is per- 
ceived as far as the ſeas of Holland, and even to the 
Baltic; on the triumph is of no long continuance. 
At the firſt rains which fall from the Alps, there 
enſues a violent attraction of the air from the pole, 
which 1s not yet thawed, the froſts return, and the 
young ſhgors of the Fang * the buds of "Gp 
vines, are effectually de Tr 

You, will perhaps — me if 1 am uit 8 
this is 3 courſe ? To this J ſhall anſwerz that 
it is fo, and it is to fame inſight re- 
ores 2 matter, that 1 Arr wiſh had obſer⸗ 
vers were properly ſtationed,- and their obſervations 
compared. * For though this courſe may have infi- 
nite variations, occaſionet by many different cauſes, 
moſt of which are to us unknown, yet ſuch part of 
it as is always the fame, induces me to preſurtie, or 
at leaſt to conjecture, chat there is more eme, 
in this variety, than is in general imagined. 

By the middle of May, or thereabours, the flies 
of nature ſeems entirely changed. If there is ſtill 
any reſiſtance in the extreme parts of the earth, the 
conflict. is not in our country and at our 
the northern parts being almoſt thawed, and the 
ſun got to & conſiderable height. The ſhips which 
go on the whale fiſhery, when they enter the ſeas 
of Spitzberg, meet, they ſay, with violent tempeſts, 
accompanied with fleet, oe this 1 is aner. to de | 
expected. 

The operations of Nature, in this country, yield 
not towards the end of the peg IE the great im- 
pulſions of the air; but then they are ſubject to 
others, which, though parncular and local, in, 
merit our attention. | 

If the courſe of the ſeaſons was now fuch as it was 


| deſcribed Yn our anceſtors, we ſhould have warm 
rains 


. 
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' rain in A and * 95 nay panied 

| —— Ny: * we. have long 
| unacquainted 

W 4 ee 

in May, when he doms fs begin to fall plentiful o2 


that month. Ne 
Read a narth-eaſterly "Os which hed rpengrong 


' We ave ao fine ag bot dry . 
n | . e 


y in ne . 
ting any prop forcits of Rover and SEE 
fey . 8 N e 

„the north, winds. have a frees 
— 70 u. 8 
e 3 Ouai 


We have, for man 
ape ire 2 g 
me an ic 
after a courſe of eren eight the 

attribute it to ſome, other cauſe. 


" 8. ivr hw da en e e ing of 
ne, and ſeldom miſs of them at the latter end of 
- wig = If we had a chain of obſer 
would be found, at very {mall diſtance 
variety in their obſervations. I ſhould 
EE EL NE 
by the vlles and the e heights of th mon: 
F pemopingywer omen for 
the clouds. F | 
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Lakes and rivers, and even ſprings of any con- 
ſequence, cauſe an attraction, gre exper! wn Prone 
makes evident to us : we alſo know, that the weather 
is often fine in Italy, when we have heavy rains, and 
vice verſa. 

The heavy rains which fell during the whole 
ſummer of 1758, were well worthy of having obſer- 
vations made on their cauſes; but as ſuch a ſeaſon 
very rarely occurs, we muſt not ſuppoſe it in the 
common courfe of nature. 

Some days after the Solſtice, or rather in the firſt 
week in July, the great heats begin, which continue 
without interruption during the whole month, and 
ſometimes a part of Augutt | | 
The more moiſture there is in the earth in the 
months of June and July, ſo much the more are 
we expoſed to ſudden hail-ſtorms. | | 

That which is the cauſe of, and generally pre- 
redes 2 hail ftorm, is what we commonly call glcams 
of ſun bine, which are only the ſun's action on the 
vapours riſing in the vallies, and this action is more 
powerful when the earth is moiſt, than when the 
weather has been for ſome time before dry. 

' Theſe ſtorms do great damage, for when the hail 
falls in a quarter of the country, it cauſes an imp 

tuous wind, which ing every moment colder, 
ſafpends the cauſe of the evil, at for ſome days. 
If the ſtorm has covered a conſiderable fpace of the 
country on both ſides the Jura, though ar dif- 
ferent hours, we have then almoſt always a north- 
ung Bynes, which I will term local, becauſe it 
ſcarcely ever extends beyond the diftrifts which 
border on thoſe, in which the hail fell. I ſee no 
remedy for all chis; we muſt attribute it to our being 

fituared at the foot of the mountains. 

Me have few variations at the end of the ſummer; 
frequently Growth, ſometimes continual rains, which 
when they laſt long are always accompanied by ſnow 
on ” * on 


1 
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on the Alps, and alter the weather for many fucceſ- 
N | | 
Autumn begins the 22d of September; and if 
there is then ever ſo little agitation, in the northern 
ſeas, we quickly feel it. Jo 3 
The September blaſts of wind are well known 
to the French mariners. The primary cauſe of 
them is the ſun's declination. The cold, which has 
already got poſſeſſion, of the northern climates, en- 
deavours to extend itſelf towards the ſouth. It meets 
at firſt with powerful oppoſition; but this it inſen- 
bly overcomes. rk Rs 
The autumn is fo far a pleaſant and agreeable 
ſeaſon, as we have often a long ſeries of fine days ; 
but chis is not till the weather is changed from hot 
S A n — 
I am inclined to think that the conteſt of this ſea- 
Jon with that which ſucceeds. it, is carried on, in 
our part of the world, during the whole Wet of 


* 


October; and to this are we indebted for the fine 
days we enjoy in that month: Deus nobis bec otia 
R Feds * 
We are alſo pretty well to paſs in the month ot 
November, when the ſun, by declining in its height, 
makes the tranſition from temperate weather to the 
firſt degree of cold, which ſeaſon the common people 
call St. Martin's ſummer. In this manner our 
ſeaſons ſucceed one 228 2 A g 
I have ſaid a great deal on this ſubj ut per- 
haps it may be os ht to little purpoſe. I imagined I 
ſaw ſomething worth attention in this matter, and I 
am ſtill of the ſame opinion; but I am at the ſame 
time ſenſible, that were my ideas carried into execu- 
tion, many would deem them chimerical. _ _ 
I ſhould be glad if you could for the preſent ſet 
on foot two correſpondencies ; one on the Mount 
Jura, in a pariſh. near the Lake of Joux, and the 
other beyond Berne, up the Aar, ne: 1 
P , N un 
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Thoun and Brientz, as high up as poſſible. 
could allo fix Sandee Nan er . l 
wicks, it would be a conſiderable point gained. 
A few years obſervations on the Lake of Joux, 
vould ſerve either to corroborate my conjectures on 
the ſummer rains and winds, or would entirely con- 
furs ene ea laſt might we ee ſome curious 
pn the other ſeaſons, elpecially 
an ie mult needs own, it is princi- 
r that I could b 
ns for obſervations were appointed. | 
F. S. One of the firſt remarks you. will pro- 
babiy make on theſe looſe hints which I ſend you, 
will, be, that r, or in any 
other ſhould be inclined to deſcribe, as 
. [the-courſe of the ſeaſons, 828 
vould be different from mine, It doubtleſs would 
e 1o, at leaſt with reſpect to many parts of it; and 
is this difference, this variety, which being com- 
after a certain-time and uent obſervations, 
cr probably. give us Nr of ſome 
uſeful and practical truths. If, on the contrary, 
nothing but doubt and uncertainty ſhould reſult, 
1 leaſt know, that we had made 
fruitleſs reſearches to acquire knowledge on 
this ſubject. This laſt winter, (1762) has been re- 
markably mild, inſomuch that it is worthy of re- 
mark. The ſevere cold came from the north-eaſt 
* rg ng 3 rn nk ab 
conſtant occaſioned probably by the vapours 
which ariſe — the lake, — or 0 * 
or rather prevented it- from paſſing mount 
We had about nine or ten ike row fn ihe | 
valley that _ Geneva, and this ſnow lay 
e ground, at a time there was 
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The thermometer was pretty conſtaiitly from three 
to five degrees below Zero, once or twice eight de- 
Fegg but it was when the fog entering the ug 
the thermometer into a kind 
c d at ſuch times, every fabſtance which 
it affects feels it ſenſibly, and in my opinion they are 
then ignorant of the true, rime who truſt co inſt 
I ts eaſily, froth the ciples 1 have Jaid 
You may 
don, form a probable pd worm the 
cauſe. which prevented us from feeling the ie 
cold weatherour neighbours to thenorth experienced. 
The weather in December was mild, and not 1 
variation, no violent undulation comit from the 
ich, as ee have about-C : we, 
by this! the reaction of che northerly 
winds in January; the ſevere winters of fog and 


hence we may naturally conclude, hat 1 have been 
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1755; were to be aſcribed to this cauſe alone. From 
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ARTICLE. XV. 
s into the Nature of ſuch Diſtempers as make 


1 * 
eat black, particularly the Smut, dw 
called, and ad. Charton 2 burnt grain. 2224 


the Element culture, writen Mon- 
Faw ro fan. . TE cr FA . 


7 ethe Authors of the Foreign Eſſays on AokteviTuRE 
and ARTS. . 


GrxTLEMEN, 


3 farmers N together two different 
name Zz 
2 is what commonly name of 


== in land, the other fa — 5 


under the general appellation. 
however, call that the - ws which is not —K.— 
herein following the example of the French ; the 
other we ſhalt call burnt grain. 
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have confounded theſe diſtempers, there being many 
cixcurſtances relative to them which might ſeem in 
tome ſort to favour ſuch an opinion. 
I. The ſmut! A burnt grain are both met with 
in the ſame fields. 


| BI When the grain is much infected witk the 
at number of burnt ears are generally 
r "theſe 


two diſtempers very con y come 
21. Theſe two diſtempers attack ſeveral kinds of 


grain, the ſubſtance of which is farnaceous. 
IV, In both diſtempers the farinaceous ſabſtance 
is converted into a poyder more or lels black, and 
of a bad ſmell. 
T heſe diſtemꝑers have, nevertheleſs, characters, 


which ſhould diſtin . them one from the other ; | 


for this reaſon in the extracts which fallow, M. 
Du Hamel treats of them ſeperately, 
This able naturaliſt, conjointly with his coun- 
tryman M. Tillet, has 2 — inveſtigated the na- 
tute of theſe diſtempers, and thereſule of his obſer- 
vations, like a true citizen of the world, he has 
publiſhed for the benefit of mankind in general. 

The extracts I herewith {end you are ſomewhat 


long, and as the ſubjects are pretty fully handled, 


TI ſhould not do right to take up a number of 
with any obſervations I could make, for whit 


ſon I conclude myſelt, Gentlemen, your very — 
bie ſervant, 


Dover, Feb, 7, #765,  AoRIcoLA, a) 
pore f the Smut, properly ſo called. + 

There are three points to be conſidered : 'the 
characters of the Smut; the cauſes of it; Vage 


Rags of preventing it,” 
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| Charafters of the Sat... | 


Since 1751, we haße obſerved in the Smut, pro- 
perly fo called, the following characters. 
This diſtemper entirely conſumes ' the germ 
| and ſubſtance of the 
II. It does not o affe&> the ear, but the whole 
is in * ure affected when the diſtem- 
ber has a great height. 
III. Ac a plant Wheat is attacked, it is 
re 
mit. 
IV. In March and April, by carefully opening 
the ſheath-that covers 4 ear, and by examining a 
little ear whichwas not then above two lines in lengrh, 
and was 8 
already black, and attacked with this diſtemper 
pom the other plants might have been infoted 


V. When the ear comes out of the hood, which 
the leaves form for it, it appears ſmall and lean; 
the teguments of the grain are fo altered, that the 
black duſt appears thro them; and thenceforward, 
inſtead of the nothing is to be found but a 
black ſtinking duſt, without ſubſtance. 
e As the particles of this duſt have little coheſion, 
and the teguments are deſtroyed, it is eaſily carried away 
by the wind, or waſhed. off by the rain; ſo that 
nothing is generally houſed but the ſkeletons of ears; 
if any of the duſt remains, it is taken off in the fift- 
2 "and ] have nat found jr contagious like that of 

tnt 

M. Tillet has alſo obſeryed: ho corel con 
we n nd ie the the ſneath, which 
. e mr erg has no ſigns of 


re lants is 
ſe}dom ſtraight at 1 the 
| ez 
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ear. On preſſing the ſtalk in this ſpot, it reſiſts, and 
2 
N he Sik pw. och: foe 8 
ear, it en mn; 10 
„ «melons angry pes the 
heart, whereas in ſound plante this ape rture is large. 
. 
are choaked up at the top of the ſtem. 
Begndod whe wee and ect to Smut 28 thoſe 
that have no awns.; But M. Tillet ber. 
W e ee | 
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A before they were d. 

— — them by the 
— which ſtill gn ron, if the diſtemper 
is not "uw 

Theis fame ve monks. PORES overturn the 


Pr 


is to be found in the grain already formed, but as 


yet of « milky ſubſtance. 

It has been pretended that the dampneſs of the 
foil will occaſion Smut but it is not that 
corn is more ſmutty in the e fields than in 


parts that lay ex tar ex ſhould one diſ- 

tempered plant 

healthy ? ot, ax jr appeare — is more ſub- 

ject to ſmut in wet, than in dry years, it 1s. =_ 

. ut, 
525 


= 


many that are 
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it may be favourable to the progreſs of the dif- 
| "Shine Naturalifts have aſcribed — 
inſets. If I cannot abſolutely contradict 4 
can, at leaſt, aſſert that, being at firſt of that opi- 
nion, all the reſcarches I could make to eſtabliſn in 


We are ſenſible that the corn-caterpillar deſtrvys 


the farina, yet it does not cauſe the Smut. 
Many flies depoſit their * in theſe "ſeeds; 

worrfs proceed from them and gnaw the ſee; bur 

we do not obſerve chat they octaſion any thing like 


the Smut. ET ner ! | 
NI. Hales, being willing 


LI 
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tr cen glen the male flower is attacked by 


the Smut; and thefe flowers have no embrio. 

M. Aimen has very judiciouſly obſerved; that the 
Smut cannot be owing, to any defedt i in the ſap, as 
all the parts of the plants, excepting the cat, ap- 
pear healthy and there are plants perennial in their 
roots, which ſeem very vigorous; yet is their ſeed 


car ſmutty. 

ooh ne Net, who has made — 
i rae: jw te caph of 8 

a : m 
150 am ulcer 2 5g in the firſt place, oe ha the 
ſtamina, of the ſeed, and afterwards; infe&ty/ the 
Gre: par of. the flower. But the Fee 75 

r will, per bo required. 

n e, M, Aimen . 
veral bazley corns with.» raagnifyings la; ſome 
were larger than others; many were 28 
. den of a les the, nail: ſome were of a 
p. others of a light colour; many were oblong; 
ſome rounder; their huſks were cracked in ſeveral 
f 3 whereas in 2, natural — is ſmooth 
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s had been attacked by inſects, 
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NM. Aimen, without aſſerting, that there is no 
other cauſe of Smut, concluded from the experi- 
ments above mentioned, that mouldineſs is one of 
the cauſes of the Smut. Yo 
It is not eaſy to conceive that this mouldineſs, or, 
if you will, this kind of moſs, is capable of cauſing 
this diſtemper; for as ſoon as the grain has ſprout- 
ed, and formed its plant, the whole ſubſtance of 
the ſeed is exhauſted.  _ OT 
Whether the huſk rots or not, ſeems to be of 
little conſequence to the plant, as it no longer 
depends for ſubſiſtence on the ſeed which had hitherto 
ſupported it, It is eafily conceived that mouldineſs 
may either kill a plant, or make it weakly. But it 
is not ſo apparent how this mouldineſs can affect 
the o of fructification only, and totally de- 
ſtroy them, without any other parts of the ſame 
plant bring viſibly affected; and this, though the 
plants ſhould even be perennial. _ n. 

As to the reſt, M. Aimen relates facts; and, in 
ſome meaſure, to account for them, one might con- 
jecture, on a ſuppoſition that the growth of plants is 
only an unfolding of their parts, that the organs of 
fructification, which exiſt "hong imperceptibly 
in the b were affected with mouldineſs before 
the grain was put into the ground. | 

But let us keep to well-obſerved facts: it is of 
much more importance to collect them, than to be 
in haſte to explain them by conjectures, which hi- 
therto have been little founded on probability. 


Methods of guarding againſt this Diſtemper. 
To prevent this diſtemper, M. Aimen recom- 
mends that the fineſt and peſt in ſhould be 
choſen for ſeed; that it be Ma withour delay, 
and immediately limed, either to prevent its be- 
R No. 2, ; P „ coming 


re contagious; but we warn them not to confound 
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tim mouldy, or to deſtroy the mould, if al- 
ready formed. 

According to this principle, the lye recommended 
by M. Tillet ſhould be equally ſerviceable in 
venting the Smut, 'and preſerving the ears — 
being urnt. 

e ſhall make no addition to M. Aimen's advice, 
not having obſerved ſo much the nature of Smut as 
of the Charbon, or burnt ears. As this laſt diſ- 
temper is much more terrible than the other, it has 
chichy en gur attention, 
| According to ſome obſeryations made by M. 
Tillet, it does not appear that the black duſt of the 
Smut, properly o called, is contagious : and we 
Thould f more deciſively in this matter, could 
* have Collected a ſufficient quantity of this black 

ys ; bur, as we have already ſaid, there is little to 
be found in the barns, on account 27 its being | be- 


forte carried away by the wind and rain. 


We recommend it to the lovers bf iculture to 
m c freſh trials, in order to ind whether Smut is 


the Smut, properly & called, with the Charbon or 
burnt ears: An 
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ARTICLE XV. - 


Of the Charbon, or Burnt Grain. 


THIS diſtemper of corn is confounded by al- 
moſt 2 the Smut, 
called: 1 very diffe- 

rent, [= pa Seeger ob 
The Smut, pro pech ſo called, occaſions the total 
| las of the dfdteageced cxen 5 but a1 hb black tha 
is very fine, and the particles of it have no cohe- 
- fion, the wind and rain carry it off, ſo that ſcarcely | 
any thing is houſed in the barn but ſtraw,” which is 
fo aol infectious, and does very lle damage to the 
ur. 


The Charbon, or burnt grain, is, on the con- 
trary often laid in the granary with that which is 
ſound, to which it communicates a contagious: dif- 
temper, and alſo darkens the flour, and gives it a 
bad imell. 


 Charafters of the Charken, or Burnt Grais. 


\ The characters of this diſtemper are, 
* L eee e 


colour, approaching to blue; they afted Wards be- 

come whitiſh, and are then eaſily known. 
- As this change of colour is effected by the wn, 
when a number gf white ears have been ſuddenly 
| P 2 perceive 
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rceived in looking over a wheat-field, the ſun's 
— has been often thought to cauſe this diſtemper, 
or a fog preceding that heat. | 

III. Though al the ears produced from one 
grain are commonly infected, yet M. Tillet, Aimen, 
and myſelf, have met with ſound ears on plants that 
had produced others which were infected. We have 
even found ſome _ part of which only were vi- 
clated, and finally fome grains encloſing partly a 
white flour, the remainder black duſt. Mere 

IV, In burnt ears the chaff, or outward 
was commonly found, with this ſingle difference, 
that when the ears were near ripe, it appeared more 
withered and dry than in the healthy ears. 

V. The bran which immediately. encloſed the 
grain is nat deſtroyed, as it is in the Smur, 2 
o called; but has conſiſtence enough for grain 
8 its natural form, with a whitiſh 


VI. The burnt grains are ſhorter, rounder, and 
lighter than ſuch as are unipfected: they are ſome- 
times larger, ſometimes ſmaller. The furrow which 
tuns the length of a grain of wheat is ſometimes 
totally effaced, at others is viſible : the piſtils at the 
extremity of the grains are dried up. | 

VII. The bud of burnt grains is not yiſible. 

VIII. Till che blooming ſeaſon, there is very 
little difference betwixt the burnt grain and that 
which is healthy: they are only a little more ſwel- 


ud. But, in the blooming. ſeaſon, the infected 


ears aſſume a bluiſh colour; the chaff is more or 
leſs ſpecked with ſmall white ſpots : the grains are 
of a deeper green, and larger in a ſtate of Na- 
ture; and, as long as they preſerye that colour, 
they adhere dene to the chaff, 


The diſtemper has often attacked very young 


pars whilſt yet encloſed in the ſheath. The ſtamina 
en the ſides of the grain are hen dried” up 
| / A29 4 


a „earn 


is 8 5m 
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fickly; the embryo in part takes the deep 

lour above- mentioned; the infected ears — No 
the conſiſtence of thoſe that are healthy; in the 
ſame meaſure the diſtemper advances, the chaff be- 
comes dry and whitiſh. 


IX. The grains have ſome of firmneſs. 
On' _ which may eaſily be done with 
d. . n 


— ſubſtance, not at all reſembling grain hs 
at of furry ears the duſt of burne grin 

= —. and through a microſcope 

conſiſt of larger particles than thar of the urg 

cars, 

X. Some time before the blooming ſeaſon the 
grains appear to be filled with a —— ſubſtance, 
a little burnt towards the bottom, and this colour 
extends by degrees over the whole ear : the grain 
then appears divided, as it were, into equal quar- 
ters by turrows ; which diſappear as — en- 
1 — ſize. 

what has been ſaid, it is evident that 
Fn ( act much ſooner than the Charbon. 

5211 Grains that are much burnt are evidently 
incapable of ſprouting. But I have had ſome ſound 
grains taken 2 tly burnt, which, in 
a kitchen- garden, ha uced very ſtrong plants; 
and, — bjeds Hüfturbed m experiment, it 
appeared to me that there were ſome ſound ears 
amongſt many more that were infected. 

XIII. A of the burnt. grain is bruiſed by 
the Aail, their black duſt 1s ſcattered over the 
ſound grain; this unctuous duſt chiefly ſticks to the 
hairy extremity of the grain near the bud, and there 
forms a black ſpot. Corn ſo affected is called Spotted 
Grain: many of the grains which eſcape the flail 
. Femain entire, on account of their lightneſs; a 
great deal is ſeparated by caſting, but the ſpotted 
gains remain as well ps many that are burnt ; — 
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83 to darken the flour, and give it a 


XIV. To remedy this inconvenience, and make 
the beſt bread, paſs the corn through drum- 
fieves (cribles 4 t ) made of pierced iron plates, 
like the graters with which . aſp tobacco; the 
corn is then w light grains that 
ſwim ſkimmed off, which are for the moſt part burnt. 
The water takes off the ſpots, which are but ſuper- 


ficial 1 for if ſoc grin i wed he pt 
wann 


Of the Cauſe of the cal, or | Burns orn. 


With reſpe& to the cauſe of this diſtemper ,1 
_ confeſs we are hitherto as much at a Joſs as in the 
caſe of Smut. Some have attributed it to d 
others to fogs; many to the heat of the ſun; 

to inſets; others to the moiſture of che land; and 
not à few to the ſeed being unripe : but theſe opi- 

nions are _ b obſervations, and wy ay ex- 


kr made. We reſer to what 
been fad of Sear * 43 
cu, which only improbable that a mere ſuperficial 


1 ſlicks to the bran, without pene- 
grain, ſhould be ſo con as to in- 

Ka Alden — with a di — 
— 


all the experimen 
ag, all ce experimen made bliſhed by him on 


that ſubjoct, 1 


ung; 
ſome 


on AcRI cut TUR and Ants, 111 
refalt of theſe experiments, and the inferences this 
able Naturaliſt draws from them, 

"Several writers having mentioned dung as the i 
mediate cauſe of this diſtemper, and others havi 
aſſerted chat it was hereditary, all M. Tillet's 
ments were calculated to clear up theſe two points: 
he ys ace fume time in hopes, by means- of the 

g de re we die e dme method of guard- 
"IF ble re ger | 
ſeveral kinds of dung had no viſible effect 


not ſeem to communicate the diſt 


infected ftraw unrotted ſeemed to neee it: 
Yet the effect F borne | 
ears was mixed with the'earth. 


III. All if 
on the e — _ oy 


r een eat, and wh 
c e IF 


Fee pl para grain, produced as 
e ee de oh Toa 
| picked wheat, being prepared 
a « ſolution of the ſea- ſalt, yielded ſtill ſewer in. 
fetted ears than when unprepared. , 
VII. There were ſtill fewer from what was pre- 


| OE OI 
| VIIL. Early 


FI not ſo to rye or bere ;. but the 
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| Zr to be a matter 


rence 
IX. It appears by M. Tillet's experiments, ſeve- 
ral times re by M. Tiles experimena, foe 


, fince ſound wheat ſprinkled with jt, or ſow- 
in which that duſt had been put, produced 
a 1 number of infected ears. 


alſo found that this duft, tho' expoſed t to a 
ö ſtrong | heat, as of ſixty degrees, is ſtill contagious, 


it is N pl by the fire when 1t has 

not that effect. 
Tho it is kept for y years, its infeAious quality con- 
tinues as ſtrong as ever 
X. Some farmers waſh the ſacks in which, they 
put their ſeed. And it appears by M. Tillets expe- 

2ents,. that they are in the rig 2 for, if the ſacks 
Bec; 15 e On on them, it i would certainly infect 

XI. N Ti thinks be has obſerved,” Har the 
ined pl an are more ſyſceptible of injury Wan 

others 

If ths is the cal, py rn: ER 
fince by deſtroying the infected l. they woul 
DPD as if ſuch plants | bel A ire 


bende lang being leasel if ee uictel g 
Ee 255 


would be bette ſupply ſuch as were { 
with nouriſhment, and the crop would be exctnpt 
from infected ears, b 
XII. The black duſt ſo con e is 
of darnel is er. 
nicious to wheat. 


XIII. Smyrna wheat is leſs ſubject to this diſtemper 
than other grain; but eee is h in- 
Jured by it. nn 
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" Methods of guarding PAP this Dane, 


Ie thuſt be allowed that the knowled which has 
been acquired of the cauſe of this 
put the curious obſervers in a train of por ns pro- 
preſervatives. 
In fact, as the duſt of burnt grain infects all the 
it touches, it is probable that every method 
Raule be deemed efficacious, which is capable of 
away this duſt, provided the virus has not 
from its firſt — the interior part of the 
ſeed intended — be ſowed. * this caſe, oth cs; and 
waſhings with air water, in es. are 
uſed on ſpotted grain, may be ir 
cious preſervatives, as well as lime water, which Gor our 
farmers uſe, the. ft _—— uſed in ſome provinces 
of France, and the ſolution of arſenic, of which 
ſome perſons have made ſuch a ſecret ; all theſe pre- 
ns ſhould be of ſervice and, according to. 
{ Tillet's are {0 : they are 
often r . * 37 
— —— therefore, merited to be cleared up 
1 —— ts, and with all neceſſary care. 
Tillet ſet about it with ſpirit, and the e 
1 | 
I. The effect of the black duſt on the ſeed is 
GETTIN the carch, not at all 


e exp mem thi il AP, 
mu ervice 'to it healthy 
| and free from the diſtemper.. * 5 
III. Grain perfectly free from this, and from rot- 
tenneſs, will yield no iſternpered plants. 3 
1 — by with this r duſt, 
m thy by clearing it of ſuch duſt 
. W Sftng feed, nnd ir in ſeveral waters, 
it is true, the effects che contagion; but 


wo Q tis 
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this is not ſufficient, as many infected plants will be 
produced, tho? the ſeed was waſhed in ſeveral waters. 
VI: Lime; which 1 : more efficacious — eray 
is not always enough ſo, I ſhall obſerve, on thus, oc- 
caſion, 99 was formerly limed in a manner 
different from what it is now. 
Tue ſeed was then put into baſkets, which. were 
plunged into lime-water very hot. The ſeed was ſtir- 
the baſkets, and all that ſwam on the water 
Youre eee a this means they 
Fever Oe n 
t 
lime-water on hs of feed, which is then 
d with à ſhovel, or ahh e . eln 


che lacked lime. teduced to der. 
One of our farmers, 1 being obliged 
one year to ſow ſpotted ſeed, he limed it by immer- 
fon, 1 in the manner above "yd þ,an.che yea 
had no burnt grain. 8 t 
Sbrne experiments made in the o 1 
by. M. de Gohfreyille have 2 
Evince the good effects of lime 
ve one mentioned; And what is ſtill 52 
| ation of this is, that. whenever our farmers {ow 
ſeed if has not been lied, their Held are mag 
ed ny 3 
II. It a recantion to ſpotted grain 
in ſexeral wate 20 i. fhould ſoaked: in bine, 
a binde Would have lime ann; 
merſion, as we. have deſcribed. | 
FIT, A fon ſong brine of kran «very goods apt 
b— be employe to 2 AY in n. 
Ger is e ize. 
of -nitre to nise . 
1 3 . fore, ſhould be 
ſeq where RL rs hs abound. 
X. Strong Rn, ſale wort, 
girth ae tartar, lyes of common aſhes much 


oY impregnated 


* =y 
"i ts <6 _ « @#S *@w > tc. aac . 
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1 with ſalt and human urine, ar cows 
yrine, alkaliſed by putrefaction; of theſe various 
articles ſuch may be choſen as are moſt common. 
For inſtance, in Normandy, aſhes of ſea-wrack, 
which are very cheap there, may be uſed. This, 
which is rejected for dying and lyes, as being more 
with alkaline and . 


to him to change his in arder to procure 
is uninfected. b I 
XII. M. Tillet's proceſs may be comprehended i 


pounds of water, there will be two hun- 

ty pounds of lye, to which muſt be ad- 
pounds of lime, which will be e 
French 
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We prepared ſome ſeed in this manner at M. Ta, 
ponat's, near Rochefoucault in 1760; and in 1761 
we ſaw with pleaſure that the corn ſo prepared was 
uninfected, whilſt in the neighbouring fields, a fourth, 
a third, and even half the crops were ſpoiled by this 
diſtemper. 

All the trials that have been made evince, that 
acrid ſubſtances are proper remedies for this me 
temper : I alſo believe © all che ſteeps to be 


— I oor ns Tillet's as being more acrid, and leaſt 


"I imagine ye dur find been uſed for linen ade 
do, only ſtrengthening it with ſome ſea-wrack, 22 
putting twice as much lime. I know this lye to be 
very acrid, but cannot anſwer for its efficacy in 
ſerving oorn from being burnt, becauſe for ſeveral 
F of our grain ſo 

XIII. Several farmers in different provinces have 
uſed a ſolution of arſenic to prepare their ſeed. Great 
21 have been made in all 4 4 . 

a Phyſician an 
N AL much —2 2 was to p ir 
the uſe of this poiſonous ſteep. He there enume- 
rates all the accidents that haye happened to the 
ſowers and'to the men that made the preparation, of 
which himſelf was a witneſs. 

Since M. Tillet has given us a method ſimple and 
jnnecent in itſelf, but little coſtly and of great effi- 
. 2 2 it is to be preſumed that 

e this pernicious drug, from which 
—— meaty conſequences may enſue, if by ac- 


ENRON WIG mixed with the meal, and 

4 font given to the try or cattle 

bee, poiſoned feed muſt all the partridges 
che eat the uncovered grain. 


a ions, it 
N15 _ that if the þlac 8 
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ſo infectious, this diſtemper would make from year 


Ns.) N that in the end we ſhould have 
— ba urnt grain. But we need not be ap- 
ve in this reſpet; and a year in which 


— corn is edel. 1. one in which ſcarcely 
any burnt grain was to be met with. Scarcely any 
was to be found in the crops of 1754, 1760, and 1761. 
x ap reflecting on this objection, which has ſome 
eight, I think I have found an anſwer to it in M. 
t's obſervations, - which is; that hard' winters, 


pſt all _ A ſtop 


A gen als be fig, that if this diſtemper is only 
cauſed by the infectious duſt, how enn ar fit ger 
kN: EN Mes 
it 

It is readily allowed, that this di be 
ancibued to other (cauſes beſides 1 ack ce | 
| t M. Tillet's experiments incon y 

duſt to be 8 and his reſearches . us 
with the means ho of Yn 3 1 0 not Ant 
tirely diſtemper : thus we may 
ge ro, beter bred, and cor more proper for 


| 1 a ſarfation muſt it be to a man to have 


made a ſo uſeful to his fellow-creatures, 
whoſe l ſeveral ſorts of ? We 


= Spoke Bang arr Beyer and ill- 
ceconomy in ers, not revent 
ones pany Nig benefit from M. Tiller's 1a 
bours, whis yer prope to them ſimple and Soba 
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ARTICLE XVII 


ba ta ments made in the Year 1560, 
Ne e „ in 
r diſcover the true Cauſe of 
2 er ſmutty;, with the Means of 
Misfortune. M. DE n 


baue to the Reader, 
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| THE Sorkey of 
convinced of the utzh OE the Fleming lowing paper 3 ber 
| cauſe the method preſcribed by VI. de Gonfreyille, 
| who lires.in the Vein, to-proerre wheet from bying 
bem OO 


added 1 
8 
e 


— — OR rei 2 
[For an account-of the manner of making M. 


Tillet's um, frequently mentioned in the courſe - 


2 ſee the laft article, page 115. 
191 TRA THE 


a Rowen d well | 


« n r med a 


off Adnidutiruis and Ar“ Thy 
IHE CAUSE of burn or ſmutty grain was un- 
known to cultivators till M. Tillet, Membet of the 
Academy of Sciences, diſcovered it; beſbre Him, 
one attributed it to the wind's blowing from certain 


2 D 
of ſowing; others to the pigeons 


; 0029 — N Ss te ing 


and — made by MK: Tillet have 
now convinced the world, that this mibfortune atiſes 
— prongs 
ced. This able naturaliſt was not content with 
| the evil, but he has alſb pointed out 4 
remedy ; and it muſt be allowed, that the 
he CE 8 publick is infallible: but — — 
tion of a Lxivium, — —— 


4 3 I made in the dare 
and. which yy 3 
AE the qvil and ö 


the retnedy. 
Some of knowledge, and experienced 
who canie to fee my experiments, a 
before - the corn — r 

| met 
„ 
an ex- 


=; 
N 
95 


: 


\ 
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warding the deſigns of à magiſtrate and a 
a ew. nde the public 
alone in vie p. 

I ſhall divide this e x in th fir 
{ ſhall exbibit a view of ground in 
fl lee ee of Exc pe . 
r r ee 
umbers. 

In the ſecond 1 bel, from this expoſi 
deduce: proofs of the cauſe of this evil. * 

In the third; I ſhall point out a remedy, undd in the 
5 urth part I ſhall diſcover the method of applying it, 

F To 
e er r 
uſe. 8 ＋ e is WH: rt 


1 Ade ba 


is 


all und in 4 encaſed pv of lad, bn 
227 on a piece of land fo feet long and 30 
which I divided into three parts, and the 


two {mall 3 
e er 3 * | 


e hich Fi Boks: Lai 
2 2775 the wind being . | 


of the full moon. 1 w3bivo 95 ! 
= plors, which form the ſecond par ove 


den oy of che wind bing ou 
ke eight plots, San in conſiſts, 
e t * third | 
were ſoyn the 17th day of October, 'the wind bein | 
in the north, en the fit day of de moons 
1 : hether there 
n to examine w was — 
daulan for the other common opinions, = 
- „ ung 
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dung into ſome plots, and ſheeps dung into others. 
The whole will be fully explained by the account 
I fhall give of the ſeveral operations in each 
plot, and by an expoſition of what was the reſult 


* 


 FixsT Pror, containing four Experiments, ſown 
when the wind was in the weſt, the third Day after 
" the Full- Moon. | | 


Fhree rows of ſound wheat taken from the barn 
were ſown, but the ſeed was firſt ſmeared with the 
duſt of burnt grain, and was put into the ground 
without being either waſhed or limed. 
At leaſt two thirds of the ears, which grew in the 
above three rows, were burnt, and there were many 
ſmutty ears beſides. 

- Three rows were ſown with ſound wheat, but it 
was firſt ſmeared as above with the duſt of burnt 
90 8 it had been limed in the or- 


inary way 

50 A 
were found to be burnt, and there were alſo eight 
ſmutty ears. 


The wheat ſown in the next three rows was alſo 
ſound; it was not ſmeared with the black duſt be- 
fore it was ſown, but being firſt waſhed in common 
water, it was afterwards ed with the lye, accord- 
ing to the method laid down by M. Tillet, and be- 
fore it was covered, ſome of the duſt of burnt grain 
was ſown over it. | WP 3 

In theſe three 'rows at leaſt one half of the ears 
were burnt, and there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty ears. 
The three laſt rows were alſo ſown with found 
wheat, but it was ſmeared with the duſt of burnt 
grain, and before ſowing, was firſt waſhed in plain 


| Vater, and then ſteeped in M. Tillet's Lixivium. 
. No. 2. I There 
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There was not in theſe three rows a burnt 
ear, all the ears being ſound except four which were 
ſmutty. 


Second PLoT, in four Experiments, ſown on the 
27th of September, when the Wind was in the Weſt, 
the third Day after the Full- Moon. 


The wheat ſown in the three firſt rows was very 
ſound ; it was not ſmeared with the black duſt, and 
was ſown without being either waſhed or limed. 

"I the above three rows were only two- burnt ears, 
and four ſmutty ears. 

The three next rows were alſo ſown with ſound 
wheat, taken from the barn like that of the three 
firſt rows, and before it was fown it was limed in 
the ordinary way. 

There was not in theſe three rows a fingle burnt 
ear, but there were two ſmutty ears. 

The wheat ſown on the three 


rows was 


alſo ſound, it was not ſmeared with the black duſt, 


yet was ftceped before ſowing, but not waſhed in 

the -nxivium. 

There was not a ſingle burnt ear in the above 
three rows, but there were four ſmutty ears. 
The three laſt rows wereſownwith the ſame _ 

as thoſe aboyementioned, it was not ſmeared 

the black duſt, but being firſt waſhed in com 
water, was afterwards ſt in the Lixivium, 
in the manner preſcribed by M. Tiller. 
In theſe three rows there was no burnt grain, but 
a few of the ears were ſmutty. 


Tunp Prior, in four Experiments, this was ſown 
September 27, the Wind in the N qt, on the the third 
Day after the Full of Moon. 


Th- eit rows were fas wich Wen whtar 
not ſmeared with the black duſt; it was ſown without 


, 


* 
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either waſhed or limed, and before it was 
wes ſome pigeons dung was ſown over it. 

In the above three rows, one ſingle burnt ear 

only was found, all the other cars being good and 


The wheat ſown in the three next rows was alſo 
ſound ; before it was ſown it was limed in the or- 
dinary way, and before it was covered ſome 
pigeons dung was ſown over it. 

ot a . 
rows, but there were two ſmutty ears. 

The three following rows were alſo ſown with 
ſound wheat, it was not ſmeared with the black 
duſt before it was ſown, but it was ſteeped in the 
Lixivium, and over it, before it was covered, was 
ſown ſome pigeons dung 

Not a fin e car of 1 theſe three rows was burnt, 
every one 5 good and ſound. | 

The ſeed ſown on three laſt rows was the 
ſame ſound wheat; before it was ſlowed, it, was 
waſhed in common. water, and ſteeped i in the Lixi- 
vium, over it was ſown ſome pigeons dung before 
it was covered. 

In theſe three laſt rows not a fingle ear was burnt; 
on the contrary, they all proved healthy and ſound, 


Fovarn Prior, in four Experiments. This was ſown 
on the 27th Day of September, the wind being in the 
Mal. the third-Day after the Full of the Moou. 


The three firſt rows were ſound wheat, it was not 
hd ak the black daft, "and was for without 
being either waſhed or limed; but there was ſome 

eh $ dung ſown over it before it was covered. 

In- theſe three rows. there were four burnt ears, 
befides five that were ſmutty. 

FW, ſeed WF the es 


21 
24 
8 


7 
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wheat; it was limed in the ordinary way, and 

Theep's dung ſown over it as before. 

In theſe three rows there was not a ſingle burnt 
ear, but a few were ſmutty. 

The wheat ſown on the next three rows was ſound, 
it was not ſmeared with the black duſt, and without 
being waſhed, was ſteeped in the Lixivium ; ſheeps 
dung being afterwards ſown over it, but before i 
yas covered. 

"There were no burnt ears found, and only three 
2 were ſm 
The three laſt rows of this Plot were ſown with 
che ſame wheat as that above mentioned; previous 
to the ſowing it was waſhed in plain water, and after- 
wards ſteeped in the Lixivium ; before it was cover- 
ed, ſheep's dung was ſown over it, as in the former 
rows. 


In theſe three laſt rows there was not a ſingle ne 
ear, nor one that was ſmutty. 


* uw „ : ; 1 


Fir ru PLor, in fix Experiments, ſoxon the 27th Day 
September, the Wind in the Weſt, on the third 


* after the Full Moon. 


- The wheat ſown in the two firſt rows was ſound, 
but it was ſmeared with the duſt gathered a in a 
wheat granary, and was then ſown without | 

either — or limed. 
In theſe two rows there were found fix ears of 
t wheat, and four ears that were ſmu 

The two following rows were alſo ſown with ſound 
£orn, but it was ſmeared with the duſt of a wheat 
granary, and before jt was ſowed, was limed in the 
ordinary manner. 

; © + "There were in the above two rows four burnt 
bars, and ſix that were ſmutty. 
Sound wheat was ſown in the two next rows, but 


it was ſmeared with the granary duſt, and before it 
| Was 


* 


5 
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was ſown it was waſhed and ſteeped in common wa- 
ter, without any other wy > ann on than ſome 2 
— dificdved in the 

There were no burnt ears in theſe rwo rows, but 
a few ſmutty ears. 

The two next rows were ſown with ſound * 
2 it was ſown, it n with duſt 
gathered in an oat granary, and was put into the 
ground, without being either waſhed ork limed. 

No burnt ears were found in theſe two rows; but 

there were four ſmutty ears. 
Sound wheat was alſo ſown in the two following 
rows, but it was ſmeared with duſt from an oat gra- 
nary, and was ſown without being waſhed, yet it 
was limed in the ordinary way. 

No burnt ear was met with in theſe rows; but 
there were ſome ſmu 

The ſeed of the two laſt rows was ſound wheat; 
it was, —_— mo duſt from mm — 
granary; previous to the ſowing, it was 
and ſteeped in common water, with quick lime diſ- 
ſolved in it. 

There were no 2 
ous three {matey ears were found, 


Stern PLOT, in four Experiments ſown the 27th day | 
of September, the wind being in the weft, and three 
s after the Full-Moon. 


The eber hren in the three Scftrowy wes financed 
with the duſt of burnt and was ſown without 
being either waſhed or li 
At leaſt evo thirds of the ears were burnt, and 


ſeveral ſmutty. 


nn Sram ahi . 
had been ſmeared with the duſt of burnt grain, but 
before it was ſown, it was limed in the a 


method, yet without being previouſly waſhed, 


_ 
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At leaſt, a tenth part of the wheat ears were burnt, 
and there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty cars. | 
The ſeed ſown on the three fi rows, was 
found wheat, but it was ſmeared with the duſt of 
burnt grain; however, previous to the fowil , it 
and ſteeped in common water, out 


ſolved in it. 
There was not in theſe rows, a ſingle burnt ear, 
but there were a few ſmutty. 

The wheat ſown on the three laſt rows was ſaund, 
it was not ſmeared with the duſt of burnt grain; 
previous to-the ſowing, it was waſhed and 
in the Luxtiviumz and before the ſeed was covered, 
ſome of the above duſt was ſown over it. 

One half of the ears were burnt, deg 
Oe NY GU * 


Severn Pier, in four Experiments, fown the ſeventh 
day of Oltober, the wind in the ſouth, the loft 
day but one of the Full- Moon. 


. the ſame as that uſed in the fir 
K The wheat uſed for ſeed inthe three firſt rows was 
ſound ; it was ſmeared with the duſt of burnt grain, 
and was ſown without being either waſhed or limed. 

About two s of the wheat eats in theſe rows 
were burnt, and there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty ears. 
Tube two rows were ſown with the fame 

wheat, ſmeared in the ſame manner, and was limed 
only after the ordinary manner. 

-In theſe rows. about a tengh. part, of the ears were 
— to be burnt, and there were allo. five ſmutty 


„„ We es the three next rows was alſo 
ſmeared with the duſt of burnt but p 


A ls IC ta din the Lixi- 
"51.1... 


any other preparation, but quick lime being dif- | 


ho nd <> - 
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rium prepared in de manner prefeibed by bi 


"ders ſingle burnt ear. was found in theſe rows, 
for they were all ſound, a few ſmutty ears ted. 
The three laſt rows were ſown with ſound w cat, 
which.was not ſmeared with the duſt, but ous 
to the ſowing it was waſhed and ſteeped in the Lixi- 
vium, and before the ſeed was covert the Quit 'of 


% Xx SS. ww +4 


| Eros "thin in four Experiments, ſown the ſeventh 
SL the wind in nn. on rr 
one of the Full- Moon. 


[Dinka han rin et 
l The three firſt rows were ſown with ſound wheat; 
it was not ſmeared with any duſt, and was flown 
video: being: alber waſhed: on Zebak, - ' 
There were here no bora ears, and only three 


" that'were 


The wheat Gan cn the three next comments als 
ſound it was not ſmeared with duſt, neither was it 
. waſhed before ſowing, but it was limed in the or- 


Way. | "Fo 
There was not in theſe rows a ſingle burnt car, 
all of them being good, ſound, and healthy. 
The three following rows were ſown-with V 
ſound corn, not ſmeared; it was not waſhed previous 
yr maker Zool: 2 in the Lixivium 
ved-in it. A. 
j 99 
a few that were ſmutty. 
he wheat ſown on the three laſt rows was very 
ſound, neither was it ſmeared with any duſt, but 


* 
0 _ 
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to the ſowing it was waſhed and ſteeped in 


the Lixivium according to M. Tillet's inſtructions, 
Nr 8 
and healthy. | 


Nowra Pror, in four Experiments own the ſeventh 
2 4 Osler, the, wind in the . on 1 * 


The bei en he kme that ſe on x the third 
F Re ied n e n rows ie und; 


it was not ſmeared with any ſort of duſt; it was 


ſown without being either waſhed or limed, and 
before it was covered, pidgeon's dung was ſown 


over it. 

There was not a ſingle burnt ear; four of the ears 
were ſmu 

The three next rows were alſo ſown with ſound 
wheat, not ſmeared; previous to the ſowing, it was 
limed in the c way, and before it was 
covered ſome pidgeon's dung was ſown over it. 

Tuo burnt ears were found here, and a few that 
were ſmutty. 

The wheat ſown on the three following rows was 
very ſound, i it was not ſmeared; it was ſteeped in the 


Lixivium, and N 
Vas ſown over it. 


Not a fingle burnt ear was found, all of them 
wy ſound and healthy. 

| ſeed uſed on the three laſt rows was alſo very 
2 previous to the ſo it as waſhed 
and ſteeped in the Lixivium, and — co- 
vered pidgeon's dung was alſo fown over it. 
All the ears were D ores 4 yy 
unn ky 


- . 
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— pror, in four Benden ſoron the wenth 
d f October, the wind ſouth, on the day 
but one of the Full Moon. * 


The ſeed was the ſame as that of the fourth x 
The three firſt rows were ſown with ſound 
F 
ing either waſhed or limed, and before the ſeed 
was covered, ſome ſheep's dung was ſown over it. 
There were ſome burnt ears and ſome that 
were ſmutty. 
F The wheat own an the three naxy roms was found, 
and was not ſmeared wi duſt ; 
on. dp ec pores oy on 
way, and before the ſeed was covered, ſheep's dung 
* el found, all 
Not a ear was being ſound 
* 
The three following rows were ſown with the 0 
ſame ſound wheat at thoſe laſt mentioned, previous 
to the ſowing, the ſeed was ſtecped in the Lixivium, 
and before it was covered, lame ſheep's dung was 
e en ſound and healthy, except a fe 
e ears were 0 a few 
which were ſmutty. d 
. The feed of the three lat roms yasſound wheat, 
was not ſmeared with the infecting duſt of burns 
lle 
in the Lixivium prepared according to M. 
Tillet's directions, and it was covered ſome 


* There was nx im dee hrs 8 6 
| r 5 


”_— as \ 


b gag , in fix 
day of Oftober, the b, bo but 
_ the Full Moon. 7 a9 "ME 


| Theleed was of the fame kind as the fifth plot. 
No. 2. 8 | The 


* 


ed with the wheat" 


— — duſt, but pus to 


fimcared with 
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The two firſt rows were ſown with ſound wheat, 


© ie was ſmeated with ſome duſt fwept up in a 
wheat granary, and was ſown nm. 
waſhed or limed. | 


There were in theſe rows feyen ears of burnt 
wheat, and five ſmutty ears. 

eee 
duſt, and previous to the 
lowing was limed in the ordinary method only. 

There were found here two'burnt cars, and four 


The a oe 0 IO RE with wn ſmeared 


Not a fingle burnt or . 
theſe rows. 


The wheat {own in the two 
ſound”; bur # s ſmeared with duſt 
a oat granary, and wes n withour Bring 
waſhed or lied. 2 

* .burge cars, and a 


he two next rows were ſown: with found wheat, 
but ſmeared with the oat dult, and previous 


OT 


to the ſowing, it was only timed in the ordinary 


geen urn ar ws wet with, and but a 


The eld fo ſown onthe Ui rows „ ile 
the Tame oat grumury duſt; but pre- 
vious to the ſowing, it was Waſhed "and limed in 
COmmon Water. 


| gg * 20 buears, ate tt wer 


Ter 0 


on — 22 5 141 


T ELFTH PLor, in our Experiments, the ei 
155 n « wing ſouth, 2275 t one 
t 


The 9 
The ed mathe fume Beet theft plot. 
but it was fmeared with the duſt of burnt wheat, 
and was ſown without being either waſhed or limed. 
At leaſt one third part of the ears was burnt, ms. 
there were beſides ſeveral ſmutty ear. | 


Sound whea br feared with tho geg | 
was alſo fawn py" the three next ros; the ſeed du 


err 
The wheat ſown on the way 1 ones 4 
ſound, and was not ſmeared with the contagious duſt, 
to the ſowing the ſeed was waſhed, and 

| ped in the Lixivium ; but before it was covered 
the duſt of burnt grain was fown over it. : 
CEN rats mare and there were 

| 222 


' 


Tumrerx7u Pror, in three Experiments, Nr the 
Ofober, the wind b, | —_— 
Hut one Fl, Full Mita e * 


The ſeed of the Gur rſt Seen wie und eli | 
taken from the barn; but it was ſmeared with the 
contagious duſt of burnt grain, ww Dor e 
. * 

2 p 
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At leaſt two thirds of the ears were burnt ; and 


þ there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty ears 


The four following rows were alſo ſown with ſound 
wheat, {ſmeared like the ſeed of the four laſt men- 
tioned rows; but previous to the ſowing it was 


limed in the ordinary way” without being firſt 


At leaft a tenth part of the corn was burnt z and 
there were alſo eight ſmutty ears. 

men rh 2 177 Pape mar rye wm 
but it was ſmeared with the contagius duſt, and 


yious to the ſowing, it was waſhed and 4 
common water; no otherwiſe prepared, n by 
| having quick lime diſſolved in it. 


No a fingle burnt car was found in theſe rows, 


| There r 


Fobytturys PoLT, in three Experiments, ſown the 
ſeventh day of October, the wind ſouth, th 8 dey 
"but one of 'the Full Moon. 


The. ſeed was ordered le that uſed on thi Gir- 


teenth plot. 

| The four firſt rows were ſown with ſound wheat ; 
but it was ſmeared: with duſt, and was 
ſown without being either or limed. 


At leaſt wo thinds of the ears were burnt, beſides 
| —— . 
rows were 
in the ſame i ſecond experi- 

ment, in the thirteenth p 


AT leaſt renth f the ears 
eat «meu of then wy haaes ao 


The four laſt rows were in like manner ſmeared 
vith the contagious duſt. Before the ſeed was ſown, 
it was waſhed and ſteeped in common water without 


| {np 7 >: hr r Phew 
cred in theft we 4. 
There 
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There was not a ſingle burnt ear found, but there 
n N v 


Fru Pror, in four Badia 10 the 17th 
Day of Ogober, the Wind North, the firſt Day of 


ne of the Moen. 
* ſeed was ordered like that uſed in the firſt 


The wheat ſown on the three firſt rows was ſmear- | 
ed with the duſt of burnt wheat, and was ſown 


without being either waſhed or limed. 


Poly ow. of the ears were burnt, beſides 


ſeveral fi 
Ude feed of the three Lolowing rows wis neared. 
with the ſame con Ne, T prov fag 


ing i Wks cigar 
wipe bn ya fore of the cars was burne, and 
Fe fraud hor bc 

I be tre ver rom the deal ink 
manner ſmeared, ous to the ſowing it was 
waſhed and in the L Lixivium, prepared ac- 

to M. Tillet's directions. | 

"Thee ws not  frigle dura car, bot there were 


a few ſmutty ears. 


The wheat ſown on the three laſt rows was very 
found, it was not ſmeared with any duſt, it was 
_- ed, th contagious duſt of burn 

to its cove 
8 | 
Above half the cars were burns and there were 


re TEE: 
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«3%! 2. nn Miele 

0 Puor, i in four Experiments, —— 17th 
Day of Oktober, the Wind North, as 22 Dey of 
the Moon's firſt Byarter. Ig 


— The fed ws managed he ths of th econ 

The three firſt rows were ſown with ſound wheat, 

it was nor ſmeared with any dull, and was fown 
either waſhed or limet. 


. 
neither was it ſmeared; and previous to the fowing, 
it was waſhed and ſteeped i in the Lixivium, in the 
manner preſcribed by M. Tillet. 

All the ears en . a few 


ls SA 
Srvanrervra Prot, in Der 
157 Day of Oftaber, ods pe the 
firſt Day of the Moon's firſt Quarter. 
The wheat ſown on the three ny 
ſound, it was not ſmeared with any duſt, was ſown 
without being either waſhed or limed ; but before 


it was cov 8 9 | 
WT: dung er These 
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r and four that were 
u 
The three following rows mer>-alſ-dom with 
— wines — Previous to the fowing, it 
was himed in the ordinary 7 — it was 
covered, pigeons dung was Over it. . 
There were no burnt ears found,” _ a few of 
the cars were 
FS Guns fond ele chore mctaibactionctben 
on dhe three next loca, it was not ſmeared with any 


delt revious to the 1 it was ſteeped in the 
ibm and before the ſeed 


Lixivium, and K — 
: n 
2 — burnt nor mur: ear in theſe 


ws. 

The wheat ſown on the three laſt rows was ſound | 
ITY revious to the ſowin it was waſhed and 
Lixiviur, and e it Was covered, 


a= dung was ſown over it. 
bg gang Ry tg 


freer Por in four Experiments, the 
any wks Sor 2 2 K 


being/ in abe ffs Day of es ſuft t 
. 


Tb tee firſt rows were ſown with ſound rat, 
not py Irs with any duſt, and the ſeed was ſown 
g either waſhed or limed; bat, before 
it was c , ſome ſheep's | 
| + mthnknes Bn wnlonge gn 

The wheat ſown on the three 
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n nn coſe en bun er, 
bur four of the ears were ſmutty. | 
The feed uſed on the three hexe tows Wes found 
and good wheat, it was not ſmeared with duſt ; 
_ vious to the ſowing it was ſteeped in the Lixivium, 
and before it was covered, ene er wes fown 
over it.” 
There-were no burnt ears, but few were ſmntty. 
The three laſt rows were ſown with good wheat, 
1 previous to the ſowing it was waſhed 
and ſteeped in the Lixivium, according to M. Tiller's 
directions, and before the ſeed was covered ſheep's 
dun was ſown over it. 
e hay 


Norerantrn Ply" 56 be | Exporiments, ' ſown the 
"15th Day 0 Oele, 5 Wind in the FR pe 
In Doo. 'the Moon's ff Quarter. 


The ſeed was managed ths fame a Gf Mn. 


The wheat ſown on the tuo Grit rows-was ſound 
and healthy, bat it was ſmeared with ſome duſt. 
1 and was ſown without 
either limed or waſhed. 

There were found in theſe is fo tiled Ups 
and three that were ſmu 


The ſeed of n 


but it was in like manner ſmeared with the wheat 


dult, and previous to the-ſowing vas Am ply 
fed in the method. | 703 BY : 

There were two n unt dre the "were 
ſmutex Met 957193. a no u 


The two followi n 2 
ſouod wheat,” but ſmearcd with -the wheat 


e preyious-to de dene ir war waſhed 


0 cl 71. 4 5 od. ITT TOS: CO and 


an wt RV" hy 


RXV xn & OOO 


T3 7, 44 6+ © 
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and t in 1 0 water, no otherwiſe pre- 
d than by having ſome quick lime diſſolved in it. 
pong was not lag burnt ear, but there were 
ſeyeral that were. 

The ſeed: ſown 9 e two next rows was found, 
bot ſmeared with duſt ſwept up in an oat gran 
and was ſown without being either waſhed or limed. 

No burnt ears were found, but chere were five 
ſmutty ears. 

The two following rows were, like the reſt, 2 
with ſound wheat, Imeared alſo with oat granary 
duſt, it was not waſhed previous to the ſowing, but 
was limed in the ordinary way. 
| There were three burnt ears, and a few that were 


utty. 

The wheat ſown on the two laſt rows was ſound 
and healthy, but it was in like manner ſmeared 
with oat granery duſt, and previous to the ſlowing 
it was waſhed and ſteeped in common, water, in 
which. ſome quick lime had been diffolved. 
There were no burne cars ob 0 only three 
age cars. 


Twzvrizrn Pror, in four ments, ſown th 
17th Day of Oftaber, the Wind North, on the Juſt 
.. Day of the firſt Quarter of the Man. 


The ſeed was prepared u Ge ae 
was that of the firſt plot. 

The ſeed ſown on the three firſt rows was ſmeared 
with the contagious duſt of burnt wheat, and was 

8 ground without nnn 

e 

At leaſt two thirds of the cars were found to be 
burnt, there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty cars, 

The wheat ſown on the three following rows was 
in like manner ſmeared, but previous to the ſowing 
. TRY Vs." but not. er 

0. 2. 
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Near half che eats were burnt, and four of them 
were fmutty. 
The three next tows were ſown with wheat, ſmear- 
ed i in the ſame manner; and previous to the ſowing 
it was waſhed and * the MO accord- 
to M. Tillet's di Ex 
"a the ears were ey ns 
he wheat ſown on the three 
Grad and heels it was not ſmeared ron wn Auſt? | 
revious to the fowin „it was waſhed and i 
the lixivium, according to M. Tillet's inſtructions, 
and before the ſeed was ts covered, the duſt of ſome 
burnt wheat was ſown over it. 


Above half be ein Were bare, and. ſeveral were 
ſnowy. 
 TwenTY-Figsr Pro; in thrie Ane 


The ſeed was prepared like that ſown in the thin 
teenth and fourteenth plots, 

The ſeed 'fown on the four firſt rows was Ga; 
but previous to the ſowing it was Tmeared with the 
duſt of burnt wheat, and was put into the ground 
without being either waſhed or limed. 

At leaſt two thirds of the ears were butnt, and 
there were alſo ſeveral ſmutty ears. 

The four following rows wete alſo on with wheat 
ſmeared in the ſame manner; but previous to the 
— it was limed in the ordinary way, withous 


waſhed, 
h or ors Half the ears were bufkt, and there were 
Uſd feverdl ſrlirry ears. 

The fame ſmeared wheat was ſown on the four 
laſt rows, but previous to the ſo it was waſhed 
und "ſteeped in common water, Without any other 
prep paration than its n quick lime died 


ee Nerd 3 4 
NTT - 
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TwaxTy-scoND Prot, in Tire Experiments, wr 
; x 128 Da ay of Oö er, the Wind in . North,” 


on the firft B ay of the Moon's feſt Quarter. 
| e whear was the fame an that wed for th 
82 e en with ſound — 
four rows were own 0 
ore it e On was ſmeared with the duſt 6f 


t without 
e n 8 wut 
e doll of the cars were burt and & 


Thy 1 4g" e de bert rows was ally 
in like manner ſmeared, but previous to the 99 


2 limed ig che ordinary way ithout 
"Ree tif ears yere burne, and ſeveral were 


"The four laſt rows were alſo ſown with 
whet, but previous to the Ring 3 Net 3 
in common water, in which qui 
had been diflolyed ; this water had ho other 5 
tion whatever. 


A e w apa n ee ee 


' Broofs reſpecting main rf, 
tw of the ds RG of he mh | 


lege the lu CIS 
2 — „About an uy pre Fara Was gin = 


the ſame 968 Was Va 
| = ge hi x { x 2 
CS EIT 


need hich Pigeons or 
* was not any Ways de- 


trimented 
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Rea by ſuch mixture. 1 is not ag ces Sher 
e wind, moon, pigeons or ſheeps dung, 
which occaſions our <2. 4 bonne heat) Fl eyil i 
to be attributed to nothing but the duſt of the burnt 
wheat, which ſticks to the ſeed, and occaſions more 
or leſs damage in proportion to the quantity there 
is of it; from all which _ it follows, that to prevent 
tha evil we 27 only 2 Ord well.. 
It is enough for plain farmers to know in gene 
whence W ed $ evil, and a, have a. 92 
confirmed by experience pointed out to them. Let 
us leave it to naturaliſts to explore the original cauſ 
and diſcover them in learned diſſertations. I propoſe 
for their conſideration only one ſingle fact, which 
may be eſteemed a phænomenon. ag 
A grain of wheat forms in the earth a pretty large 
2 root, whence proceed ſeveral ears 3: of theic 
equently but one, two, or three at moſt are burnt, 
very ſeldom all of them; ſometimes the corns in 
he ſame ear are entirely burnt and infected on one 
de and quite found on the other; at other times 
they are even intermixed in the ſame ear, that is to 
ſay, on the fide of one ſound and healthy kernel 
there will be another that is burnt. _ 1 
In the year 1759 J cauſed ſeveral of theſe ears, 
which were in part burnt, to be gathered for me; 


I carefully took out all the healthy corns, and in 


1 


1 7 '59 ſowed them without waſhing ; they produced 
plire, found, untainred her. 
This obſervation is worthy the attention of natu- 
raliſts; for my part I ſtick to ſuch experimental en · 
quirjes as may bè of uſe to farmers. ene 


12 Method of preſerving Wheat from being burns. 
As the reiterated experiments 5 hve Ten | 
Ade gan a ade 
5 4 n Jac „ Li bk a 5 


pe - 
* - : 
ab #4. 4D 
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burnt grain is the ſole cauſe of the evil, and that it 
infallibly communicated it, we muſt neceſſarily judge 
it eſſential that the ſeed ſhould be thoroughly cleanied 


of this duft. , . 


© The hand-ſeives and the winnowing-ſcreens which 
farmers ſucceſſively uſe, are not ſufficient to anſwer 
this purpoſe of thoroughly cleanfing the ſeed wheat; 
the duſt which is contained in burnt wheat is unctu- 
ous, and ſticks to the ſeed fo cloſe, that the moſt 
yioleht motion cannot entirely detach itt. 
This fact being well known to M. Tillet, ſet him 
1 diſcovering ſome method of getting rid of this 
glutinous ſubſtance, and for that purpoſe he thought 
that the lixivium, for the making of which he om 
en a receipt, was requiſite. It indeed ſucceeded, 
repeated trials he made, thoſe which I made laſt 
year, and' continued the preſent year, ſufficiently 
_ Being ſenſible, however, that the trouble and 
ſmall expences which attend this preptration of the 
ſeed, would hinder common farmers from adopting 
the practice, I was willing laſt year to try whether 
imply waſhing the ſeed would not be ſufficient. T 
have this year made the experiment more at large, 
and I cohſtantly found that plain water had the ſame 
effect as the lixivium. I have alſo learned, that, ſe- 
veral years ago, one of the principal farmers in the 
diſtrict of Vexin, having a conſiderable quantity of 
burnt grain in all his harveſt, bethought himſelf of 
waſhing all his ſeed before he limed it, and the 
following crop was quite healthy and ſound; for 
theſe reaſons I am "efotved to continue the practice 
of this way of preparing the ſeed, it is ſimple, coſts 
ing, and every farmer may, with the greateſt 


no 
| eaſe to himſelf imaginable, adopt it. 


A ſimple 
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una anne Wie ro 


Lou muſt procure two 3 ce 
beats of ech taken our in one of them Ones 
water is to as may es Ba 
and, and in 115 n Naked 
W nag Water in the ulu 
W ge uſt be one way te not made too 

in the wicker, the handles of which muſt be « 

top. Theſe baſkets. my A* N 
eaſily PA 0 e barrels, and hold about i 


. 
1 — 1 
TEE, 


RE 2 1 wbey's ins | 


| ag ets, which 1s then, together with 
into the bartel of plain Water; the 
mo muſt be well ſtirred with the Fand, 10 a emal 
gr pr eff pling he way, wi ucceſſive- 
in the water, ich mult be 
NE by this operation-the 
t 1s 58 „ the duſt, which ſwim- 


ging the top of the water, is taken o with A 


er, and when the water appears to be blacken 


ed with the duſt, Fa e ee e 
water put inta the barrel. 
The wheat in the baſket being in this manner 
well ſtirred, and entirely cleanſed, the baſket is 
hung up to drain, after which it js plunged Ls, th 
barrel in which the lime had been 
fore it is put in, the water ſhould be well 1 fu 
at the bottom, becauſe the lime eaſily and ſpeedily 
precipitates itſelf; homes 4 5 3 the Meat 
ile bah 8 three 
et is to Iwo or 
the limed water, after Nan is left two e 
minutes to drain; and the wheat be 1 thus T 


and lingd, is put into a comer 


„ 


— 1 oe roy 


— x7 


4 ww A, a + 


a 4» ww, 


bn Aonmevitore and Ants. wat 
(here it ſpeedily dries, and is fit for ſowing the next 
. If, however, it ſhould be neceſſary to leave it 
feveral days without uſing it, to ſtir it wich a Sorel 
may not be amiſs for fear of accidents. 


ef 


Obſervations. 


"This method of Preparing = Gn is s eter x | 
ive, tedious, nor 

in this manner fifteen comb of fd non with, 

| beſides myſelf, we were only four hours 

1 it is true I had three 

a ich was drainin whit we were 

— * the two others, and this in ſome meaſure for- 
ed the work. I ſowed this wheat on à piece of 

land, and there were ſcarcely any burne eats in the 


gh few ears which were burnt in this crop, 
produced from waſhed ſeed, proceeded from iny 

- hegleCting at firſt to take off "he black duſt, whi 
r 
wards did. 

The burnt ears in. this crop were not nearly ſo 
many in proportion as in my other fields where the 
ſeed uſed was not waſhed ; they were indeed ſo few, 
as not to be worth ſpeaking © had I not reſolved 
to tell the whole truth. 

_ The crop which this field zelded me, this yeat 
to ſupply . wth all the wheat I ſhall want to 
ſow, in Abe whole one hundred acres. 

1 propoſe in like manner to waſh fifteen comb of 

this crop. on Hal ogh, part by itſelf, and the 
Dc be) nw fheniſh me with” ſeed wiicar fr | 


_ 2 OC — —— — 


next yea | 
By n ractice for ſeveral yeats, I am J 
5 certain I 85 le no burnt wheat; becauſe | 


the feed will be well cleanſed of all impurities. wag 
© Suppoling . 
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this practice for ſeyeral years, yet is it ſo eaſy and 
cheap, that no good farmer ought to neglect doing 
it: but in all probability the evil would, in the ſpace 
of about three years, be rooted out. 

In ſupport of this aſſertion we may mention the 
following inſtance of a farmer in the ſub-delegation 
of Andely, who ſays, That having had the 
fortune at firſt to, uſe clean pure ſeed wheat, which 
he has not changed for twenty years paſt, he has not 

had a ſingle ear of burnt Wheat, though his neigh- 
bours have been frequently troubled with it. 
This man farmed for many years ſome land on 
the borders of the river Seine, where the foil is half 
fand, and half black mould; and for two years he 
has been ſettled in the diſtrict of Vexin ;. yet though 
he ſowed his land in the uſual way, with any wind, 
and when the moon was at any age, though he ma- 
nured with pigeons, dung, and conſtantly folds his 
ſheep, he has always ſound crops of wheat ; whence 
we may conclude, that the whole depends on having 
clean nan ( .- wr 

There is alſo ſome room to hope, that waſhing the 
ſeed will not only preſerve the crop from being 
burnt, but alſo from the ſmut : I do not yet affir: 
this; but I have obſerved, that I have much leſs of 
it in the crop that came from the waſhed feed. 
© Though the quantities of water and lime that are 
neceſſary for liming ſeed are well known, yet, to re- 
move every doubt, it may not be amiſs to give ſome 
account of my method of managing in this matter. 


I put into one barrel about twenty-five gallons of 


water, which ſerved to waſh the wheat ; in the other 
barrel 1 put the like quantity, out of which about 
ſix gallons were boiled to flake the lime, of which 
there was about ſix pecks. This quantity was fuf- 
ficient to lime the fifteen combs of wheat above- 
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ARTICL E-XVIIL 


An Eſſay on the Culture of Parſneps in tht open Field, 
48 Food for Cattle; erage row ſeveral Leiters 


written by M. Ls BricanT, Rector of Plouezach, 


in Bretagne. f 
"PAR SNEPS are cultivated as food 838 


mans pare of the province of Bretagne, but as 


this practice is not yet ſufficiently extended, 
it may not be improper to treat in this place, of their 
cn — the open field. 7 155 
For this purpoſe, we cannot have a better guide 
than M. 1. who has taken the — of 
writing ſeveral rs to us on the ſubject, with 
which experience has made him very converſant. 

Fu —ů———— 
unged t D ear, ucceed parti- 
a> rail My bes — The land ſhould be deep 
Whilſt the plow is at work, there ſhould be a 


* 7 
41 TS «© :, 4 
* , * 
? * 
= - 
, 
4 
7 " 


— — LO —_— — 
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— el of February; and the lateſt, the end of 
| The ſeed is covered by briſkly raking the land. 
It is cuſtomary to ſow with them, at the ſame 
time, Windſor beans; and to plant cabbages on 
the edges of the lands. 
The Parſneps muſt by all means be ſown very 
thin, and if in ſome ſpots they ſhould come up too 
thick, a part of them muſt be drawn. | 
As ſoon as the weeds beg e 
ance, they muſt be carefu ully hoed and weeded 
witch work ſhould be more than once repeated. 
The Parſneps ma e ue ap the cf Octo- 
— but it is much better to wait till the end of 
November. 5 Sundays aan dk of 
"When they 
When they are all out of the ground, they are 


— # wont in a dry place, in order to cheir being 


—— are very uſeful to feed, and even fatten 
all ſorts of cattle. Horſes, oxen, cows, and hogs, 
3 rd Woe 
are at firſt given to them raw, ei- 


1 cut 1 or (lit their 2 length into 


e 
cut into ſlices, and put into 
chauldron or copper, in which we wo be 
down as cloſe as poſſible. 1 

When this is Abe 
veſſel, to fill upthe cavities, and the whole is boiled. 
In this ſtate the cattle will eat them with aſto- 


niſhin CR dE EY 


dil 
| The beg kr dude ue 


3.115% 


— . 
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field with Parſneps yields three 
much profit, as the fame field would 'have 


ith another, in the diltrit where thie gen- 
tleman lives, yields a r of nine for one. 


This, joined to the artificial graſſes, which yiel 
at fartheſt, by the beginning of May, would ſerve to 
n herds of cattle through the 


K — 


tive to ſowing of — grafies; and ſuch 
Se ade Len wit play food 
during the winter ſeaſon. 

To have numerous herds of cattle is — 


n gn rr 
ould have lags crops of corn, they are abt 
nece 

Take care of cattle, and agriculture will be 
| fre te donn i all is branches. 


. 329 


„end RNB | 
The een tion of a Siberian Tree, bearing @ kind of 
£54 — which is very proper to be recommended 
for Cultivation in the Northern Parts of Scotland. 
ge es by M. vs GRarrenReD, Lard of Wort in 
witzerland, and Member of the. Eten So- 
ciety at Berne. 


THIS TREE js known CO TIL 
Robinia pedumentis fimpliciſſimis, foligs abruptis pin- 
natis. Lin. Sp. et Gen. Plantar. -- + 
Aſpbalatus, Aman, Ruthen. 210. n. 285, ao. 
. Caragana Siberica, Ray. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 537. 
The leaves of this ſpecies of Robinia are conju- 
= and compoſed of a number of ſmall ſingle 


"The floners ar Jegumenous, and ae cluttered on 
a filament, 


- 
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leaves, and hogs of its roots; and it is ſo hardy, that 
the ſevereſt' winter does not affect it. 
I The celebrated botaniſt Gmelin found it the neigh- 
bourhood of Töbolſk, buried under fifteen feet of 
ſnow and ice, yet had it not ſuffered the leaſt damage, 
Its culture conſiſts in being planted or ſowed, in 
gig ſandy foil, which muſt on no account have 
or ſpring ; ntly planted in a 
' marſhy. ſpot, where the water If it is 
planted on a rich foil, well tilled, it will grow to 
the height of twenty feet, and in a very few years 
gay eee 
Ina yery | ree degenerates, 2 
comes a mere ſhrub.; . 


of 
* 


—— 
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After all that has been ſaid with reſpect to this 
uſeful tree, the culture of it cannot ſurely be enough 


1 en in cold mountainous 


m | 
Norway, Lapland, 'and Iceland. 


The celebrated Linnæus aſſures us, that, 5 | 


the Pinus fol. quinis, erroneouſſy named the Cedar 
tree of Siberia, this tree, of all that are to be found 
in Siberia, is moſt worthy of cultivation. 


——— _-_ inion, that it may ſerve 


to illuſtrate this ſubject, if he lays before do reader 
Es — Mr. Miller, with 


—— 
In his 
the article Robinia, he informs us, that the charec- 
— . Genus of Plants are as follow: | 


eſſa 


1790; r 


© Our author obſerves, — — 
in the third ſection of Linnæus's ſeventeenth 
| which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina joined in two bodies and that Four- 
nefort Ard — aan, {7 <4 


2497. 


. DiRionary; e 17 39, er 
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ſecond claſs, which contains the trees and ſhrubs 
with a butterfly flower, whoſe. leaves — 
moſt part, . — — by che foreign 

We find thar the plant deſcribed, 
author, is Mr, Miller's tenth ſpec d, by the fore 


| namely, Robinia pedunculis — ois qua- 


ternatis petiolatis, Hort. Ups. 212. :Robinia, — 
ſingle foot ſtalks, and leaves growing by fours upon 
foot ſtalks. This is the A/palathus — — major 
latifolius, cortice aureo, Aur. Ruth. 283. Greater 


booed leaved ee Aſpalathus, with a golden 


It grows, he ſays, aorunllyieitericand Tany. 
with a ſhrubby. ſtalk eight or ten fert high, ſending 
out ſeveral branches, which grow erect, and are co- 
vered with a ſmooth yellowiſh bark. The leaves 
have each; two pair of oval n lobes, which 
ſtand upon ſhort. footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
— — gle footſtalks, which come out at the 
the branches; they are yellow, and ſhaped 

ie tho of the Laburwum (the firſt ſpecies of Mil- 

ler's Cytiſus) but are ſmaller. Theſe appear in 


May, and if the plants ſtand in à moiſt-ſoil, and 


pods. fugceod the 3 


is elom riſe 
— 
cep them 


= require — 
lean, from weeds till autumn, w 3 


2822 
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ARTICLE XX. 


The Cultare of the great red Clover, as practiſed in 
. Bretagne in France, Se the Method Mays 
M. le Baron pz. PoxnTUAL. 


"CLOVER yields amazing large cro | and 
requires not as much care in its culture as the other 
artificial relies it is, beſides, particularly well 
adapted to ſuch lands as are ſuffered to lay idle for 
three,or four 2 afier having bare ſeveral u. 
Theſe you of idlenels roperl enough be 

Theſe years ma 
termed — of barrenneſs; 7 pro — are un- 
fortunately ſo far prejudiced in opinion, as to eſteem 
them a reſource for feeding their cattle. But this 

ſerves only to ſhew, how few natural 

there are. in the province; and of courſe, 

ow neceſſary it is to cultivate thoſe which are called 
artificial. 


In countries where there is plenty of feed for cat- 


tle n in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and d 
in winter, would fallows barely covered 
weak, languiſhing, and often dangerons weeds, be 


eſteemed a reſource ? . Theſe paſtures, if they can 


— Toy merit. that name, are ee hurtful 


to cat 
The eo nd want of ſpirit i in our cattle, in 
mak of the province, may, in a great mea- 
aſcribed to * want of a ſufficient quantity of 
22 and the ſcarcity of feed on the fallows 


* 


1 They vainly wane hs in ſearch of a belly- ' 


Hunger, and the want of better feed, make 


them eat, indiſcriminately, 5 1 plants they meet 


No. 2. with, 
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with, and of courſe ſome that are yery pernicious in 
their natures, 

It would, therefore, certainly be of great benefit 
to ſubſtitute, inſtead of this ſcanty teed, plants 
which are vigorous and nouriſhing. 

Clover would anſwer this purpoſe effectually, and 
the culture of it! is by no means dificuk. © - 

The land muſt be well-plowed, and got into fine 
tilth. The feed may be ſown in March, April, 
May, _ or July. _Eight popu: will ſow an 


Os the ſame land, and an de fame rims may de 
io ins es ok, 
18 tO e in K, 
the earth is looſened, and s new mou rae ou! 
the roots of the clover. 
The Clover ved Would be mized with-double its 
quantity of ſand or aſhes, as it may by that means 
od party wg regularity, - and there will alſo 
be a conſid ſaving in quantity. 
A very l tharrow, or 4 rake; wilt ſerve to cer 
the ſeed; rr 


at all. 
Fees ſhould be cur juſt as it to- lower, 
ſuch as is intended to be ta ſeed; which 
tou be from the ſceond cuttin 


„ yy 08 wont n ger in dl Lu, des it e 

land that is not too moiſt. 
95 and ſometimes five. 
It is much more adv to · ſpend it green 

than dry. Ca ſhould be kept out of Clover ay 

and the crop will be greatly 

dung is lai on de in de in 
„ nt yi «rp off they aro broke pp by 


he plough, and" the farmer finds his land: greatly 


lover is of ſo much the greater advantage to the 
_ as it puts him to no other expence than the 


rehaſe of the __ which is no matter. 
purchaſc of great =, 


L. 


als - 
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Clover thrives very well being ſown with oats. M. 
le Preſident de Montlac ſowed ſome in this manner, 
in 1758, and had a prodigious crop of vats.  * 

At harveſt the Clover was very thick, and near 
two feet high. 

- The manure which the ſeveral crops of corn have 
left in the land, ſerves to bring the Clover forward. 
From theſe ſeveral circumſtances it is y evident, 
that for only the caſt of the ſeed Toke may 
have a rich paſture, which he — leaſt twice, 
and frequently three and four times in a year; and 
even this ſmall expence would be greatly reduced, 
was Clover as Piel, cultiv the province 
as we could 

M, le Baron de Pontual, who has cultivated large 
quantities of Clover, and who wrote the above me- 
Woo copies of which have been diſtributed, 
obſeryes, that this food 1s apt to heat cattle, if | 
have not ſome other fodder given them with it. 
Flemiſh farmer taught him a method of remedyi ying 


this of Clover, and, at the fame 
mr much farther. * 


2 2 conſiderable quantity of 2 


reliſh; By 2 
wi equi. By 8 and keeps the 
. Ar 5 

M. de la Chalotais, Land v. de Nevel, planted 
Clover in rows, to ſee if this, like man wank pax 
might not that way be made to eld a larger crop. 
The experiment did not yet it e might, in 
ſome ſorr, be deemed ſucceſs, to Aicever that Clover, 
which thnyes well fow it how you will, produces by 
far the moſt conſiderable I is ſown 


broad caſt, 
. "WS": ARTICLE 


20 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


Obſervations on the culture of Lucerne, as ſown ſe 
veral Members of the Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, efablifhed by the 1 of Bretagne. 


CLOVER thrives beſt, and yields the largeſt 
crops when ſown broad-caſt; but the contrary is found 
to be the caſe with reſpect to Lucerne. 

M. de Chalotais cauſed ſome Lucerne to be ſown 
broad caſt ; that part of, it which was not oyer- 
powered by the weeds, and killed by unknown 
cauſes, came up very well, but the grea by 
far periſhed, Thoſe p plants which did come ory 7 if 
have alſo Petey M2 ey been taken 'up and 

lid if owe This method of culture re- 
them, and they yielded crops of fodder. 

NI de Ta Who is os Promoter of 

iculrure, has communicated to the Society his 
obſervations on the culture ef Lucerne. He Need 
it for ten years together, till at laſt he was almoſt 
2 as his plants were continually choaked by the 


n ears ago he made an experiment of 
ſowing it in Silt; u he h one from the other to 
admit a ſpade. A light aging not much above 
tyo inches deep As. - 

ment, will, now and then repeated, deſtroy the 
— and with this flight tillage, NN Lucerne may 
be cut four or five times in a year, 


1 is more deciſive in favour, of culti- 


L e in rows, than the experiments made 


in May 758 by Ml dg la Chalotais, and M. de 
ontluc. : | 
PF 


with this inſtru- 
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but it was ſcarcely out of the ground before exceſ- 
ſive dry hot weather, unaccompanied with dews, ſo 
frequent at that ſeaſon of the year, ſurprized the 
young plants and parched them ſo, that they were 
ſcarcely to be ſeen. 6 | 
. . Notwithſtanding this accident, which ſeemed fo. 
well adapted to deſtroy them, on the firſt rain that 
fell they made ſurprizing ſhoots. © 

M. de Montluc ſowed another piece of ground 
with Lucerne the beginning of June, the weather 
being more favourable. Gn EF IK 

At the end of July both the firſt and ſecond ſow- 
ings of Lucerne were fit for cutting, being ſtrong, 
fucculent, well nouriſhed, and two feet and a hal 
in height. 200g 00 07; NORRIS R021 

The plants ſpeedily made a ſecond ſhoot, inſo- 
much, that, by the end of October, they had got to 

e experiments Juit . nel, in 10 
ſtrongly nen the culture of this plant in 
rows. The great crops he mentions to have are 
ſufficient recommendations of his method of culture; 
| +> 0t dre n 
* . the | cl . . * 4 ; 
The 2 ucerne which is cultivated — aris is 
all ſown broad caſt, This method being moſt ſimple, 
and much the eaſieſt comprehended by farmers, 
ſhould be univerſally recommended, if we could la 
down any certain rule for enſuring ſucceſs, hdugh 
the crops in this way are not fo large, and much 
It is in vain to attem ucing 
ers the culture of | write if we do not'preſcribe* 
it to them in ſome method they are accuſtomed to. 
Time and example may bring them to better me- 
thods when ſee the advantages reſulting from 
the practice of to others. u So nd 

Ip aim at once at perfection, would be effectually 
25 2 „  Cicouraging 


f 
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diſcouraging tho who never think of n Aer 


mediocrity, . 
| To cake Lacene in roms, the land muſt be 
P 
The ſeed ſhould be ſown in rows, diſtant three 
feet one from the other 3 a l t plow is from time 
do time to be paſſed, between the rows. | 
This culture deſtroys che weeds as faſt as they 
make their appearance, prevents the earth in the 
; icereſ from hardening and dindng, ao always 
ny alma ſuch a looſe ſtate, as, giving a paſſage to 

2 rootꝭ, cauſes the plants to a 


N e fit. yeur,. a dee part. of che 
W in the rows i to be taken up, and N u 
—— planted into a well - prepared field, in rows 

Ns inches — much betzer twelve jachey] and 

the intervals ſhould from time we ume plowed in 

the manner above deſcribed. 

The farmer rr 

theſe as ſo many ſources of trouble and 

— diets he knew 20k nay will not believe 

91. 
fourth or ua antages pool 
T — 42 method ſeemingly ſo ex- 

| 0 to 4 

E — — — fea om bs 

is to 

fore we recommend this method to farmers it will 
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1 . 
See 


ART ICL. E. XXII. 


of an Ea of ſowinf FRE! on PE 
Spring; by Mon. 88 Vice- 
1 of the Conical Society at Berne. 


IN the month of April laſt, J canfed thirty 
pants of red dutch Clover feed to he ſommn on a 
about four acres, which was under 
the r nat 


urally 
chanted — 
— ieh es 


Defides, a fortnighe s 

RN occaſioned all — 
ary ie ca yt tne away": but 

neighbours was much more fortunate. 

- Phis perſon, by my advice, made the ſame expe- 


rimenc on n 


had been well manumd;'and in tho 

; he made hay enough, to reimburſe him 
all che be kad bern ars and nent year he 
— Nen | 


eee. 
ARTIC LE NMI. 


An Experiment to try whether Lucerne = Dutch 


Clover will bear tranſplanting : made- by the ſame 
Gentleman. 


LAST May I was willing to know whether the | 


above two foreign graſſes would bear tranſplanting : 
In order to which I cauſed one thouſand plants ſown 


the preceding ſpring to be taken up. 


The 


* 
1 
. 
1 
; 
|, 
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The roots were cleanſed from the earth, and to- 
gether with the heads, were ſhortened. The plants 
were then put; into-water, and afterwards ed i in 
the ſame kind of foil th they grew in, but pretty. well 
tilled. Laſtly, they were lightly covered weich ſtraw 
for a fortnight, to defend them from the heat. 
Of cee thouſand plants, four at moſt died: all 
of them, and particularly the Lucern, made conſi- 
derable ſhoots this ſummer, and according to all ap- 
pearance they will continue to thrive: It will howe- 
ver, if poſſible, be neceflary to leſſen the expence of 
_ tranſplanting, which at, firſt goes on but flowly, by 
diſcovering; ſomt method in which a woman might 
remove in a day about 2000 plants. This I think 
might he done with the help of an inſtrument like a 
rak having iron teeth, thick, and , ſet in pa- 


rallel to the handle. This is to be into the 
ground, by the foot upon the head in which 
teeth are fixed. If the ts were to be four 


inches aſundet, there would fix holes end 
7373 a 

could be done, — er 
1 have had, I ſhould i e che method of tranſ- 


1 


. N- ---. wy 


15 
N 


n 1 45 — 


8 1 wilt; 970 
An Eſſay on the beft method of improving old worn-out 
' Paſtures by Plowing. Written by M. TschEEII, 
Vice Preſident of | (Economical Society at Berne 
| in Switzerland, ' | 


A'Guzar plcb ty of fodder for the uſe of candle, 


undoubtedly the baſis of a profitable huſban- 
dry, in clint fuch as that we live in, (Switzerland.) 
The natural coldneſs of great part of our corn 


Hund, and the dryneſs and bartenheſs df much of 


the reſt, require vaſt quantities of manure.” The 


hardneſs of the ſoil, which is almoſt ral, re- 


r pe. 


hs 2 are we to ſupply theſe n 
d * quantities of fodder? Beſides the 
Paſtures Switzerland with the means of 
beeetling dach s co e herds of cattle, which 
are with us ſo capital an —— e 
bught to omit no opportunity of improving 

on the contrary, 3 — 2 endeavours ſhould tend 
to make them yield more en e The 
' Nown III. larger 
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large e this kind ate, from the ſame ex- 
tent of land, the more land ſhall we have left to us 
for the purpoſes of tillage; and as the quantity of 
our manure will be in proportion encreaſed, we may 
expect that our crops of corn will be conſiderably 
more plentiful, 

At preſent they reckon! that a P roy eue 
contain at leaſt as many acres of Paſture as of land 
in tillage ; but it is very certain, that few of our 
farmers are ſo well off. I know forte farms where 
the graſs land does not amount to;a- ſixth part ſo 

as the plowed. land: - yet after all, in the ſtate 

in which we find the greateſt part of our graſs land, 

half is, not enough, there Would be at leaſt two 

thirds, to futnifh us with dung i manure the 44 
i mac Pony | | Wo TOI 
This l ray be ma be mage 10 appea . «ri 

* all 80 in e, 

and 8 acres of Paſture. . - e 

- ten. acres. will be fallow, ten OM . 55 under 

- wheat or 7 and the ther ten will be ſown with 

either tye or ſpring corn: this is the conſtant courſe 

ol our common field land, whigh is ſuhject 0 com- | 


D bed vme then 1 od, dung my ten 
actes af fallow, in order to law Wheat; for withour 
en eee even a middling 


4 We well know 'by experience, that ten load of 
a 


If ahe dung end norte el Fore, uh wege 
neceſſary to increaſe the quantity, but even then ic 


is not ſo good as What is well 
: 1 then, we ſhall have occaſion 
for one ung, but will 


thirty acres of paſtute — with this quantity 


A acre ef common o paſture will not, at a medium, 
generally . 
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| genetally yield more than a load_ of hay in a 
year, unleſs it is from time to time manured, or 


carefully flooded with good water. 
Low meadow lands, itis true, will yield a larger 


quantity, but then the hay is not ſo nouriſhing, nor 


will it go Io far; beſides, the dung it produces is 
not ſo good. 
* eee hay two loads 
ftraw for litter, we ſhall at the moſt receive but 
CO loads of rotten dung in return. Thus, from 
thirty acres of paſture 4 get ninety loads of dung, 
which I find to N leſs than 1 have occaſion 
for to lay on my fallows, allowing none for my 
kitchen Kin my hemp and flax grounds, and 
other crops to which dung is abſolutely neceſfarx, 
and which a farmer canner do without. 
It muſt not appear ſurprizing that in many parts 


of this country, Au near the large towns, : 


a ſyſtem of farming has been of late years adopted, 
in thoſe lands eſpecially which are not 4 ected to 
the rights of commonage, in which all the arable 

is made to bear prays corn and gk ; care 


| every part Thats this wiſe, method 1 been 
adopted, the lands have doubled their crops, and 
of courſe their. value. 


I thought it neceffary to ſay ſo much, for the be ' 
nefie of h of my countrymen as might not be 


dere r we this ehh Pole richly l 
ere are too thin ou 

aut e to bene or plow i pat of th 
Paſtures; z the hi hes which makes its 
cal ry og nf ta cer erat 


off in its prody 
I firſt of hoſe — being acciden Ws * 


| att of ſpeculation, I mall not in this 
lunge on itt. | | 
0? 5 2 12 — 5 #4 Tpke 


© 1 


— —— — — _ \ 


Cummin, wild P 
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The ſecond will of courſe be the caſe with all up- 
land paſtures; as to the law meadows, they cannot 


without draining be plowed; and there are but few 


paſtures which enjoy the ſingular adyantage of being 
flooded with good water at proper 0 
The plants generally met with in our ordin 


paſtures, as nearly as I can remember, now the ſe- 


verity of the weather has made them diſappear, are 
wild Ranunculas, Alchimilla, Daiſies, Cranelbil 
Betony, Bugloſs, wild Marjoram, Sorrel, Chervil, 
wild Mint, broad and 
narrow .Jeaved Plantane, wild Burnet Cowllip, 


'Yarrow, Shepherd's Pouch, Camomile, Pimpernel, 


and laſtly all the ſeyeral kinds of Cow Graſs and 
Trefoils. 

The beſt of theſe plants are ſuch as are well for- 
niſhed at bottom lp ſweet 7 and have ſtalks 


which do not grow too hard in 


Such are the Trefoils, Alchemilla, f narrow Jeaved 


Plantane, &c, As our Aftermaths conſiſt for the 
moſt part of theſe forts of plants, the larger, hard, 


and leſs ſucculent plants not abounding ſo much in- 


them; the ſecond crops of our „ though much 


_ inferior in quantity, are greatly an, quality to 


the firſt ; which remarkable difference diſtinguiſhes 
our Aftermaths from thoſe of any other part of 
Euro 

7 I he plants of a middlin quality, are oe — - 
- haying eaſily loſe — leaves, ſcar fy any 


: any. but ſtalks being 8 7 ſuch as Craneſbil, Cher 


ummin, Sorrel, Parſnep,. and the ſeveral 


| ſorts of Cow Graſs 
The worſt plants are thoſe which ſend forth hard 
ſtalks, affording ve 3 little nouriſhment, 


ch as 


Fer e 7 Sh | epherd's Sue and 
arrow. ] cattle are.not v not 
eat theſe in the he ſtable. yt ur a 


To theſe plants me ati: 
e 
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Plantane ; its broad leaves laying. cloſe to the ſur- 
face of the earth, are not only out of the reach of 
the ſcythe, but they alſo prevent all other plants 
from proving under them. | WOT 

I ſcarcely know any greater evil that can infeſt 
our good paſtures. As ſoon as ever it appears, its 
progreſs is really every year aſtoniſhing; and there 
18 no other method of deftroying it, 'but by putting 
the plow into the field; F 

Another enemy to our paſtures, particularly thoſe 
Which lay high and dry, is moſs. It no ſooner be- 
gins to get a head but the graſs is in the ſame pro- 

jon. diminiſhed in quantity. Nothing but the 
plow, -or hot manures, ſuch as turf es, ſoot, 
urine,” and human ordure, can ever remedy it; 
ſhade is a great friend to its growth. 
© Suppoſe even that neither the plantane nor moſs 
nfeſts our graſs. lands, yet will they in a length of 
time, by degrees, of themſelves fall off, on account 
ol the prodigious quantity of roots of plants which 
"continually increaſe in them. 2 
In the end theſe roots become ſo interwoven, that 
Fey form a cloſe coat or covering to the land, the 
'turt being ſtretched, and ſmooth like the ſkin on 
a drum; in fact, the field becomes fo much hide- 
bound, that the earth underneath is abſolutely pre- 
cluded from receiving any benefit from the air, rains, 
or SED _ ** 11 | * 
From this time vegetation Ianguiſh at the, 
end of a few years the fineſt piece of graſs land be- 
comes only a poor lean worn-out paſture, where the 
-wretched' cattle: are forced to wander from ſpot to 
ſpot in ſearch of a miſerable pittance. 
A s ſoon therefore as our lands fall off in their 
. crops, be it from what cauſe it may, we endeavour 
to remedy it by 1 This is | map yo re- 
ſource every fixth or eighth year; of our graſs 
lands will hold out longer without this 2 
N : tho, i 
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The, firſt thing we do is to examine the nature 
of the ſoil; If it is. but ſhallow, and is at the ſame 
time light and dry, à ſingle plowing, fuch as 1 ſhall 
juſt now deſcribe, is fufficient to bring it again into 
full bearing but in other caſes of a contrary nature, 
the operation muſt be repeated the year following. 

About the end of September we ſpread on a worn- 
our Paſture about ten loads of good dung per acre, 
which we turn in, together with, the turf, as deep as 
the Pros will permit, with the common plow. 
| the furrow we place as many hands as may 
3 tg break the clods before the err bour 
tber plow covers them. 

. 
neceſſary to or to; cach plow, 

EY ops 2 row wi 220 Fae bo 
very 5 work as t to do, 
2 137 remain. b den i 
4 this work is done, the field i ſown with 
uantity of ſeed, being proportioned io the 
— 071 the ſoil, and the quantity of manure that 
has been uſed , hat is c0.fay, the richer the land is, 
the leſs ſeed it will req i 

After the, ſeed. is well covered with ' the harrow, 
the careful and diligent farmer, paſſes a heavy roller 
over the field, but this muſt never be done except 
. leſt it ſhould knead the and too 

oſe | 

Rolling is of great ſervice in defen e roots 
of the Ji Rs ay of cog Lig oag 
and it alſo makes the land ſo level, chat chen it is after- 
wards laid down to graſt it is much eaſier to mow. 
I ̃ he ſpring following, if it is not pro "oo 

weed the here, it will be of great ſervice, $1 be- 
fore it begins to branch, à large buſh ha arrow. is 
drawn, over the field. Some may perhaps 2 475 
33 of little ſeryice, yet by ſcratching 
the TER the earth, and. railing a mould, f It 1s 

* certainly 


res agg es s sr rr 32 gz 88 24 4888 82 
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certai of rear beneßt to the crop,"by/giving i 
ſtrength and vigour 


1 eny not but der weedirg would ia many re- 

de of more advantage, but this work being ex- 
penſive, few farmers . Aves; * do: it in any 
extent. 


"Weetting does not it an leffen the faire crops of | 


graſs, when the field comes to be again laid down. This 
work being never ſo neatly. and exactiy done as in a 
of even he ms ated, the weeders r 
only to the larger lager plas, the deſtruction chicfly falls 
2 thiſtles of all kinds, the ble / bottles, orache, 
bind weed, poppies, and other traſh of that nature, 
as hurtful to the graſs if they infeſt it, . 
corn, from which we would baniſh them. 
When the bere is harveſted, if n 
u i ce Work is dude it is alſo net to 
„ele r 


rowed, the following 1} 
kill the weeds, - ; whe N 1 — the | 


ure of ſeeing the ſurface covered with a beauti- 
ul turf, as agreeable to-behold piers 
fngd'of cattle. 


If, on the contrary, the foil of the: feld ſhould. be 


and heavy, the ———— is in all 
. 
dung ke nnd crop of = is "e's 
rotted as was the firſt. — oo 
of all kinds till capable of 
dung contains, will not a little 
your turf the following 


Tf the farmer, rn of 


the land, or in the follo ſpring, ſhould perceive 

bare, r 
ds, which fall in plenty when they ſhake it 
beftrs they give it to the cattle. | ny 


In order to preſerve this field in good; condition | 
: alt only i remark; which is, wat 


* 
— — 
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ſhould: never be watered or flooded the firſt year, 
particularly if the ſoil is light, and the field lays on 
a ſlope. The earth being looſe, and not well ſettled, 
the roots of the beſt plants weed by ſuch watering 
be laid bare and injured. 
It is no eaſy matter to bunt whence proceeds ſo 
ſuddenly that immenſe . of plants, which we 
ſee cover our land the ſecond. year after it has been 
in this manner. Undoubtedly the fibres of 
the roots of ſome plants ſtill preſerve life in them, 
notwithſtanding the field has been ſo often diſturbed. 
Much ſeed is Ale carried on with the dung. The 

. wind alſo may bear many of the winged leeds from 

the neighbouring lands, 

But that which own to me moſt probable. is, 
that many ſeeils are found under the old turf, which, 
— y had not room to grow, poſſeſſed the 
pecu . of —— preſerved in that ſtate for 
a number of years without rotting, 

The earth being afterwards broke, . and 
N L conceive that all thoſe ſeeds which are 
not buried too deep come up; and that ſuch as 
fall to the bottom of the furrow, and are covered 

2 for the air; to affect them, remain in that 
unhurt, and wait only for ſome future oppor- 
tunity of being brought towards the ſurf wee vege- 
tate and grow. 
It may not be amid, before 1 conclude, to give 
ſome reaſon, why in this method of aun. L pre- 
fer bere to all other grain. 


** with us, ir .is n 
„e de Pick e 
yield us the largeſt return, without damage to our 
e ee 


i, t though in itſelf a more valuable crop, is 


not yet ſo proper for our purpoſe. To ſucceed well, it 
* 


5 


re 
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that have a ſtrong turf. This would of courſe de- 
prive us of our laſt crops of hay and the aftermath; 


„ AR PI CLE! X. | 
To the AuTaors of the Foreign Eſſays on Agricul- 


VARIOUS have been the opinions reſpecting 


the nouriſhment extracted by plants from the earth; 


ſome aſſerting that all plants require the ſame food. 
and that there is only one nutritive juice which 
ſerves for them all, being ſecreted, modified 

arid to the nature of each plant by means 
of certain organs contained in its ſtructure. ; 
Others, on the contrary, ſay, that every plant re- 


e food, and that when one plant 


from the earth all the nouriſhment it 


has 
No. 3. | Z -_ _ requires 


ality that theſe ſuc- 


— 
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requires, and which is adapted to its nature, the 
ground is not the leſs proper for affording nouriſh- 
ment and {ſupport to ſome other plant of a different 


I do not by any means pretend to judge which of 
theſe opinions is moſt reconcilable to nature and rea- 
| fon, tho I have been long a practicable huſbandman 
in one of our North American Plantations : the truth 
is, theſe are enquiries which do not immediately at- 
tract the attention of the farmer, and it is only 
ſince I have been retired from buſineſs, and ſettled 
- In this Metropolis, that I have at all attended to 
2 I which, though curious, have yer 
t ; | 


As you invite Gentlemen to ref] with you, 


and ſend you pieces for inſertion, I have taken the 


liberty of - recommending to your'-notice a piece 
written on this ſubje& by the celebrated Monſ. du 
Hamel ; and ſhall next month, if you approve of it, 
ſend you a moſt curious piece on the — ſubject, 
written by Mr. Engel of — I ſhall not at 
preſent take up more of your time, except to aſſure 
you that I am a. well-wiſher to your work, and, 
Gentlemen, your very humble ſervant. | | 


London, March 2, 166. R. BaExNAx. 


| An Eſay on the queſtion Whether the ſroeral Kinds of 
© » Plants require the. ſame Nouriſhment ; by Monfieur 


bu. HAMEL., 


I O take this matter in a' general ſenſe,” it does 
not feem probable” that the ſame matter can ſupply 
ſuch a number of plants, differing one from the 
other in appearance, in form, ſmell, taſte, and even 


in their properties, with food: for it is not to be 


doubted but the internal parts of plants differ much 
one ftom the other. 2 


1 . r . oO oc. oat ne ere 
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But we muſt not thence conclude that the nutri- 
tive Juices differ whilſt in the earth, previous to 
their being modified by the organs of "hs Plante: 
In reflecting that plants rob one another of nouriſh- 
ment, by means of the roots they extend in the 
earth, we are under a neceſſity of admitting that the 
firſt nutritive juices are homogeneous. 
It might indeed be urged; that as water _— 
Jargely into the 'compoſition of the fa . 
lants; and as it is, at leaſt, a vehic . — 
the other conſtituent parts of the ſap: 1 this 
vehicle, —.— to all plants, abſorbed by 
remaining, muſt, of courſe, ſuffer, 


certain that 3 ts of different kinds rob each other 
4 and it ſeems as if this extended fat- 
than the aqueous vehicle; beſides, it can be 
made appear, that the ſame juice, imbibed by dif- 
ferent plants, aſſumes various qualities. For inſtance, 
taken aLemonof the fuenf's pea, and grafted 
it by the ſtalk on the branch of an Orange-tree, it | 
chere throve; ripened,” and till preſerved its 
of = Lemon, without partaking in any-thing of the 
this inconteſtably proves, that the juices of 
Orange · tree rebeived a different modification on 


terng tw hors of Loni ——— 
— — dude were Men 
ſaps for the nouriſhment of every plant, ſome would 
. eee 


"a 
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to form every of the ſame plant, -or - 
fruit. —4——— fleſh 
of a Peach, the ſhell of its ſtone; the fi of 
its kernel, &c.? It was, therefore, thought neceſ- 

ſary, that it ſhould have as many particula and di- 
9 each part. 


ſame 


. 
7 
2E ES: 


romiſt, how techie which is the 


gan form the ſubſtance. of the brain, Nerves, — 
[ the bones, the nails, —— 
licate, that it has eſcaped the reſearches of the mot 
celebrated Naturaliſts. pb. 


R 


1 the fap which was to enter the fruit, | 
gan char puta er femrebin Guts, 
which ſeem to proceed from the earth in which 
N t 


11 R 11371115 Tn 
þ Fae 11 ee 1173 

2 12812 1 * 3; 
i ; 7 Hi 


100 


hy 


2 water, where withal to furniſh themſelves 
with the lively ſmell. of Balm, the ſweet taſte of the 
Bean, the acrimony of the Oak, the bitterneſs of the 
Almond, and the viſcoſity of the buds of the Horſe 
Cheſnut-tree; and, by a chemical analyſis, theſe 
plants yielded the ſame extracts as thoſe that were 
raiſed in the earth. Metec ole Winz 
Tho the knowledge we have of the mouths of the 


| plants, into 


wy _ 1 R Dal 1 1 
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certain ſoils ſeem more proper thay gets. the 
wth of certain kinds of plants; one foil is 

3 another for wheat, this for meadows, that 

for artificial paſtures, &c. and the reaſon for this 


1 


| This being premiſed, earth 
GI iy yn all v Ns, AR. 
plants we meet with in a bad ſoil, with an 
" uncommon vigour, when found in forvle land. a 
We ma . chat nhl which bear ewe. Kane 
occaſion for a greater depth of good earth. That 
Which is only ſix inches deep, may afford 'nouriſh- 
ment to plants whoſe roots extend not very far in 
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of earth will not be capable of ing fufficient 
nouriſhment to Lucerne, = gh 0 _ | 
This, and other the like circumſtances, may be 
the cauſe that certain plants thrive better in certain 
ſoils than others, without attributing it to any eſſen- 
tial influence which can proceed from the nature 
n order to ſupport the heterogenei nu- 
tritive Juices of Aifferent plants, it i Farther re- 
marked. that, if a tree dies, in any ſpot, of age, 
another tree of the ſame kind being planted there, 
ſeldom fucceeds z and that it is more proper to plant 
a tree of à differen CS Borat, By they, the 
earth is exhauſted of che juices proper for the ſort 
of tree that died of age ; but contains others pro- 
per tor the nouriſhment of trees of a different 
PECIES. 


I allow that the difference of the nutritive juices 
furniſhes a yery natural explanation to this obſerva- 
tion; nevertheleſs, many other cauſes might be 
| aſſigned. The tree which is ſuppoſed to die of 

may have died thro' ſome particular default of 
ſoil, by means of ſome inſect's having deſtroyed its 
roots ; or, perhaps, of a decay, cauſed by its being 
drained of its ſap by ſome paraſite plant, which has 
ſecretly robbed it: it may even turn out, that the 
ratung af the roots of this old tree, or certain ſe- 
cretions which. the earth may have imbibed, have 
N e ſoil unfavourable to that ſpecies of tree 

Bur to code cor Nan of the facts, which 
eem | ity of the nutritive 
Juices of plants. All farmers in thinking that 
it is beſt to Now OO fame land diffe- 


rent ſeeds ; ſuch as wheat, , oats, — 
turneps, &c. by this change, can have ſucceſ- 
ſive cro from the ſame land, which they could not 
have if *. 


% 
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After being convinced of this fact, I ſhall remark, 
that if barley ſucceeded well after wheat, only be- 
cauſe the earth had retained the kind of juice pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of barley, it would follow, 
that a good crop of wheat ſown on a barley-ſtubble 
might be expected, as the barley would not have 
deyoured the juices proper for the wheat. Never- 
theleſs, the crop of wheat would, for the moſt part, 
e prepared or four 
plowings : on the contrary, barley, which Lows 
delicate, and requires not ſo much nouriſhment, ſuc- 
ceeds tolerably mou in a field that has had but two 
lowings. But this barley would give moſt amazing 
cops, if ſown on land p © for wheat, 
It may be added, that N only drew 
from land the juices adapted to its ſpecies, the 
of fallow might be omitted, and the firſt year wheat 
might be ſown, the ſecond barley, the third oats, 
then buck-wheat, peas, maize, mullet, &c. It muſt 
be allowed that by this method, continued without 
interruption for a number of years,” but very weak 
crops would be got, the year of fallow being ne- 
0 to give the land the plowings requiſite to di- 


© vide its and kill the weeds. | 
| 1 is made to prove, that plants 
of different kinds require not the ſame nutritive 
juice, which is, that a poor land left untilled, and 
ſuffered to cover itſelf with graſs, at the end of a 
few years ſo far recovers itſelf as to be in a condi- 
tion of yielding tolerable crops. In like manner, 
good crops are had from either natural or artificial 
-paſtures, newly broke up, without the help of ma- 
- ures. Theſe lands, ay they, indtesd of — %4 
 hauſted by the graſs they produced, reſemble 
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furface of the land only, the inferior earth remains 


unimpoveriſned, being even meliorated by the rot- 


ted leaves and roots. Saintfoin and Lucerne ſhould 
be excepted from this rule, as they puth their roots 


far into land; and, perhaps, as they ſeek their food 


LY 


at a great depth, they do not exhauſt the ſurface. 
On | ape. , they enrich the land by their leaves, 
which rot; and this enriched ſurface is ſufficient for 
the growth of annual plants. 23 

The moſt natural concluſion to be drawn from 
theſe obſervations, is, that plants do not render the 
earth barren, and that they never injure each other, 


unleſs it is during their growth; and if they do it 


then, it is, perhaps, by "conſuming the moiſture, 


When it has attained its 
of the pot be ſtirred, and ſow another kind of 
plant, watering with rain-water as you did the firſt, 


- 
. 
* 


which is the chief vehicle of their nouriſhment. It 


is, probably, on this account that trees are killed 


when Siintfoin is ſown on the land in which they 
extend their roots. * 
We may ſay, with Mariotte, that the principles 


of which every plant is compoſed, are the ſame, at 


leaſt with reſpect to ſuch 3 as are moſt ob- 
vious to our ſenſes. If they have others peculiar 
to each plant, it is not in our power to ſeparate and 

demonſtrate _ apart. ro | 
To prove this propoſition an experiment: 
Take n with ſeven + eight pounds of 
earth in it, and ſow therein any plant you pleaſe, it 
will find in this earth, and the rain-water uſed to 
water it, all the proces 3 its nouriſhment. 
its full growth, let the earth 


and it will thrive ; and in this ſame earth you may 


raiſe as many roots of plants as you pleaſe. But it 
the ſalts, Oils, earths, &c. of every ohe of theſe 
kinds differed from each other, it would be neceffaty 
© that" all Theſe principles ſhould” exiſt in this ſmall 
quantity 


"of earth, and the rain-water ufed to water 
d', 0 S= . it ; 
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it; yet this is impoſſible. For tho? each of the plants 
. raiſed in the pot ſhould yield but one drachm of 
fixed falt, two drachms of earth, &e. all theſe prin- 
ciples, mixed with their diſtilled water and their oil, 
would weigh at leaſt two or three ounces ; which, 
being multiplied by the number of the plants ſup- 
poſed to be ſucceſſively raiſed in the earth of this pot, 
would amount to much more than the weight: of the 
earth in the pot. | | 
After the experiments and obſervations I have re- 
lated, I muſt forbear making any poſitive conclu- 
ſion on the nature of the nutritive juice of plants; 
and, oC age the ſucceſs of my experiments 
on the vegetation of plants in pure water, I am apt 
to think, with Mariotte, that the juices imbibed by 
plants are not ſo pure a water as that which I em- 
ployed. It may, perhaps, be the ſame with regard 
to theſe plants as with certain fiſhes, which live for 
a long time in the moſt pure water, but grow thin, 
and would in the end die if other food was not given 
them. Our experiments will, at leaſt, undeceive 
ſuch as think this vegetative virtue depends on a 
pretended nitre, which many authors taken 
occaſion. to mention. | | 
With reſpect to the preparation liquids receive in 
the internal parts of plants, there is not the leaſt | 
doubt but they depend on ſo refined a mechaniſm, 
that it has hitherto eſcaped our reſearches. Neither 
is this matter of ſurprize, ſince the ſame queſtion, 
with reſpe& to animals, remains as yet undecided, 
notwithſtanding the reſearches of the moſt celebrat · 
ed Anatomiſts. — 
What we have ſaid relative to the nutritive Juice 
pf plants, may induce us to be of 7 8 yo 
I. That many plants of different Kinds are fed 
by N nem 
II. That there is no plant but what robs of food 
* A: HI. That 


This is che en 
dleties which have 
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III. That a ſoil once adapted to one kind of plan 


will always be in a condition to ſupply it with food» 


provided it is properly cultivated. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


An. Eſay on the Conſtruftion of Highways , by M. 
F HP HALDIMAND, nh to the Bailiwick of 
Zverdon in Switzerland. 


AMONGST all the monuments we have of 
the grandeur of the Romans, none are greater teſti- 
monies of their power and wiſdom than the High- 
ways which remain of their conſtruction. | 

The fall of that vaſt Empire occaſioned Sciences 


and Arts to decline; every thing bore the character 


of the Barbarians who made the conqueſt, and the 
moſt deplorable ignorance ſeemed for ſeveral ages 
to have baniſhed reaſon and taſte; every thing 
drooped in thoſe unhappy times, induſtry and com- 
merce were kt and the magnificent High- 
ways were ſuffered to go to run. | 

t was neceſſarily a work of many centuries to 
diſſipate the cloud which obſcured human reaſon, 
and to reſtore a taſte for Sciences and Arts to men 
who were barbarized by ignorance, prejudice and 
ſuperſtition,” 2 

In our however, this point ſeems to be gained, 


and to its honour it may be ſaid, that being at leaſt 
equal to Greece and Rome in their moſt ſplendid 


times, it ſurpaſſes them in a taſte for every thi 
that can contribute to the good of mankind. 158 


Len 28. 
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ticular che plan laid down by the illuſtrious CEco- 
nomical Society of Berne. | 
For this ſame end, having maturely conſidered 
the many blunders made bi ignorant furveyors on 
our public roads, bo - probe; to 
COR Aero ie: 4 TOR 
98 ay is founded on a experience, 
. EE, to thoſe who, r 
this experience, may be called to ſuperintend ſu 
works. I have been very particular, ſome may . 
haps think too much fo, But having nothing in 
but the good of mn country, Limagined every thing 
eſſential which could in any ſort promote it. 
I divide this Eſſay into two parts, the firſt treat- 
11 making Roads, and the fecond 
. „ to which I ſhall add a 
on their wg and the advantages 
ich reſult from making 


; 


Pax tbe FizsT. 
Of the Conftruttion of Highways. 
A knowledge of the true principles is 
Hably neceſſary in every art; 2 
great Roads requires, as much as any other, fo 
iminary pieces of knowledge very 


eee t or ſurveyor. A tract of L 


ge is but a bad guide in caſes which fre- 
bees 0 dee whete eg end why, the 


Roy is MN ads is not leſs eſſential than 
. Sie ſhould merit the confidence of his em- 
ployer, and be continually attentive to whatever is 
committed to his care. 

A ſurveyor, after lay out the road, ſhould; him- 
el in the beſt manner & ibute the wotkmen, by 


. 
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ſion. He ſhbuld often viſit. the works, and parti- 


cularly at the end of every week,' at which time he 
ſhould receive and V liſts of every overſeer, 
in order to pay him the amount, which this laſt is 
to diſtribute to the workmen. © © 
They ſhould make choice of particular oyerſeers. 
A proper knowledge of their buſineſs, honeſty, ac- 
tivity, and punctuallity, qualities they are ſuppoſed 
3 poſſeſs, ſhould alone * the ſurveyor in his 
dice. 1 | ae 
He ſhould furniſh every overſcer with clear, pre- 
ciſe, and plain orders, and not. puzzle him with too 
great a number of workmen, that he. may the bet- 
ter ſee that they do their dur. 
One eſſential duty of every overſeer is never to 
leave the workmen, and he ſhould call them over 
three times a day, morning, noon and night, and he 
ſhould admit of no parts of a day leſs than one half. 
The overſeer ſhould without favour or partiallity, 
quaint the ſurveyor if he has under his care an 
hy or mutinous workmen, that they may be diſ- 
| _— forfearof giving a bad exampletothe others. 
The hours of work ſhould be regulated by the 
furyeyor; according to the ſeaſon of the year, and 
| 95 * the work : he ſhould alſo Ls the price 
e carriage, regard being had to diſtance and to 
the ſtrength of the team, for ſuch as are to be paid 
by the journey. #4 ; ae u 


The materials for making drains, for bricklayers | 


or maſon's work, and bringing turf, being the only 
articles which will require unequal loads, the. car- 
riage of them ſhquld be paid for by the day. Every 
thing elſe is to be paid for by the journey, and 
every journey the overſeer is to deliver a tally, which 
is to be notched at the corner if the carriage is not 
roperly loaded, in this caſe it js to be paid for on- 
ly as half a 164d. eee x 
The overſeer ſhould every night take up all the 
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tallies given out in the day, in order to charge them 
in his book; and if he is obliged on any account to 
be abſent, he is not to truſt the giving out or taking 
up of theſe tallies'to any but a workman pitched on 
for that purpoſe by the ſurveyor. 

The workmen ſhould find their own ſhovels and 
pick-axes, but if there ſhould be occaſion for any 
other tools, they ought to be found out of the pub- 
lic money, and committed to the care of the over- 
ſ(eers.- . 

The firſt thing to be done in a Road of any extent 

is to lay down a plan of it, in order to its being 
made ſtraight. If, in laying down this plan, there 
ſnould be any conſiderable aſcents or deſcents, they 
muſt be noted on the plan, diſtinguiſhing ſuch as are 
moſt ſteep, that they may be helped when the work 
comes to be executed. | 

The ſurveyor muſt not be afraid of working in 
new land, wh-ther'to ſhorten the road, or to avoid 
filling up hollow ways, as the purchaſe of the ground 
will be due a trifle, and a conſiderable ſaving often 
enſues; and beſides, ſome advantage may be made 
of the old road, either by ſelling it or changing it 
with the proprietors. of the neighbouring lands. 
The width of roads is various, according to their 
deſtination, the largeſt Roads in this country (Swit- 
-zerland) having twenty-four feet for carriages, three 
feet on each ſide for banks, and the ſame for ditches, 
amounting in the whole to 92 feet; the leſs | 
public Roads are about thirty feet wide, and the 

croſs Roads about twenty feet in the whole. A greater 
width would incroach too much on the arable land, 
and would be too chargeable both to make and keep 
in repair; however it mult be obſerved, that near 
towns, pleaſure and convenience ſhould go hand in 
hand, and the roads ſhould: be wider and perfectly 

well kept in order. | 
If the Road is to croſs a wood, it will be proper 
to 
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9 and. is moiſt, the ditches 
muſt be made wide and „to have wherewithal 
n in ſuc caſes, to prevent the bank 
from mouldring, it will be proper to turf, the ſides, 
which is better than brick-work, as the water will 
drain through it. In ſome. places the ditches may 
be made very-ſhallow, and in others there need be 
wag e this will appear at firſt view, and ſhould 
nor be: neglefted. by the ſurveyor, as it will be a 
ving m 
Wr; is abſolutely — 7 that the upper ditch 
-hould frequently diſcharge its contents into the 
loweſt, for which purpoſe a vent muſt be A 
and this may be effected two ways; one is by means 
er drains which go under the road, which ſhould, it 
poſſible, always be made of brick or ſtone-work, 
and fo that, if they ſhould chance by any ac- 
t to be ſtopped up, a boy may go in to clear 
. the bottom particularly be well paved: 
the other way, when the ditches are not deep, is to 
| e ads pe Eg rs m3 
being for that purpoſe made. 

1 x abſolutely ntethey that a Road ſhould be 
higheſt in the middle, but it ſhauld not be too high, 


Wee in this caſe the carriages wil only gp * 


Ur 
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middle for fear of overturning; or of ſliding down 
when the ſnow is hard, and when all parts of the 
Road are not equally uſed, the natural conſequence 
muſt be ruts : ſo that upon the whole it ſeems 
that a riſe of one foot in the middle, when the Road 
is. twenty four feet wide, and well ſettled, will be 
ſufficient, /and other widths in proportion. 

After having made theſe prehminary obſervations, 
I-now come to the method of conſtructing public 


vey two or three times the country where the Road 

is to be made, in order to be a judge of its ſituation z 

and to mark out the ground with parallel ſtakes, of 

2 2 width, laying out the Road as ſtraight as 
ſible, 


provided too great an expence is not there- 


incurred. 

The ditches are then to be opened, and the earth 
which is thrown out of them is to form the banks 
on the ſides of the Road, and not to be thrown in- 
to the middle as ſome recommend, in order as well 
to begin the riſe the Road is to have in the middle, 
as to prevent the water from ſettling there; but 
theſe two prejudices are to be removed in an inſtant. 
With regard to the firſt, the _— of the Road 
depends on the quantity of materi 
on it, and experience confirms it a that theſe 
ſhould be to the depth of two feet 


materials are laid, are rounded in the middle, it is 
ealy to conceive that the Road would have too great 
ariſe, and the conſequences already mentioned would 
enſue. As to the ſecond, when the road is once 
ſettled it is impoſſible the rains ſhould ever pene- 
trate through it, for what water does not drain into 


the ditches will ſoon. be exhaled by che ſun and 


winds. 


No. 3. 


Roads. 
I. The firſt thing to be done is diligently to ſur- 


that are laid 


a half, or 
three feet; now, if the foundation on which theſe 


In ſome places they * conſiderable expences 
0 ? to ; 


* 
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to procure large ſtones for the borders uf the Road, 
to prevent the materials of which it is made from 
ſpreading ; but experience has proved this to be 
quite unneceffary, as we ſee no Roads hurt for want 
of theſe ſtone barders ; and common ſenſe will 
convince us that irregular ſhaped ſtones, loaded wi 
the conſiderable weight of thoſe above them, and 
fixed in their places by the fine gravel and earth 
which fill up the interſtices betwixt them, the lower 
ſtones being firmly fixed in their beds by the weight 
2 Road, ora Burk avec, ora give 
Wa Lev") apy ſpeaking) ſlight impulſion 
of wheels, . ** 1 Bt... | 

The largeſt ſtones ſhould be laid at the bottom of 
the Road, regularly difpaſed, yet not with too much 
nicety; then the ſmaller ſtones are to be laid over 
them, and being brought nearly to a level, about a 
toot depth of gravel ſhould cover the whole; the 
| ſmall particles of this gravel being carried down by 
the rains, and the jokings of the carriages, get into 
the void ſpaces berwixt the ſtones, and the whole 
becomes bound in one ſolid body ; but as the gravel 
is by this means leſſened in quantity, ſome time after- 
wards, when it has been ſettled a little by the car- 
riages, it will not be amiſs to lay on another bed of 
it, and if there ſhould be occaſion, a third. When 
the work is fo far advanced, it will be neceſſary to 
have a perſon conſtantly employed to fill up the 
ruts, and caſt up the — into the middle of the 
Road till it is thoroughly well bound, and has ac- 

ired a proper conſiſtence. 

In order to do this work as it ſhould be, it will re- 
. forty loads of ſtones and 

ravel tomake ten feet running meaſure, twenty-four 
ect wide, and other widths in proportion; but if the 
l be very much frequented leſs may 
e. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to get as good gravel as 


l 
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poſſible, und as little mint wilt earth as can be 
—— when there 1s too much earth in it, the 

rp Toreen it, or elſe the firſt rain will pro- 

TILE quantity of dirt and mud, particu 

mixed with the gravel is of a fat 
this reaſon, the beſt gravel ſnould di- 
5 be ſearched for. Signs of It are ſometimes 
{ety on the ſurfaee of the land, but when this is not 


the caſe it muſt; be dug for on the hills in dry parch- 
— av and* where forings of ater ſu from the 
2 21089 rp 

-——— SMES where to be met with, parti- 


cularly in the mountainous part of the country, 
where they are obliged to uſe 1 — 
it, but they are not ſo proper for the p —— 
ſome places they are under a neceſſity 
ſtones to be r ber intend of rat and in 
rr 
makes very good ,L ©7 
In towns and vill che inhabitants cet do 
—— to pve their Streets, for the frequent 
barer of the mud carries away all the gravel. 
II. To carry Roads through. — 5 or boggy 
grounds, e plotigs's at quantity of 
materials from being uſed, and this frequently re- 
Peated, a number of faggot ſhould- be :niade of 
green Wood, 4b tons as. the width of the Road; and 
ig different parts: theſe are to be laid fide by 
ſe, and ſtrongiy bound and over them 
1 40 be put 4 good bed of or coarſe.marſh 
hay, upon which dhe materials for the Road are 10 
be laid, without being under any apprehenſion of 
the faggots toning ; becauſe, being out of the reach 
of the Air, and always wet, they are ly 
| - of the kind. 
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ly next v4 << —— or the Road will 
not be ſecure and folid. 

When the turf at prar-earth conſiſts of a num- 
ber of roots which bind; it together, large and dee 
ditches may be made, in order to-procure a conſi- 
derable quantity of this turf, which is to be laid on 
— — 4 raile . and form it 1 2 
cauſeway, Care to dupoſe pper turt very 
8 at the edges and on the N When tha 

1 taken root, — whole has 
| 5 ſome degree of conſiſtence, it is to be loaded 

W . * gravel, without being under any 
x 8 materials ſinking and being 

the * gep them up, and the lower 

part at —_— being much drier than at firſt 
4 Was, will prevent the impulſion of the waggon 
wheels from having any immediate effoct on the ſoff 
rende weight being divided on 100 large a baky 

roduce any bad conſequences, | 
3 be neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that i it is 
onlyin bogs this method is to be practiſed. Whenthere 
is only a wet 3 Wage IRE; 
to make good ditches to off the water, an 

metimes do raiſe the ſoil a little; after which the 
Rodd is to be made in the ſame manner as on dry 
grounds: the few materials whick will ſink poet 

i gan 10 à ſound bottom, not being an ob) 
ſuſticient importance to occalion our taking t 

canon: recommended in boggy | 

III. In aſcents and deſcents care myſt he taken 
50 eaſe ther s much as — — — as are not 
nd om ge op 04 Mg en k dr bor 

rom the top, up with it 
this, by — the ſlope, will of courſe 
maketce ealiet; but —— we find aſcents or deſcents 

—— 5 —— * and which cannot 
be avoided de, we muſt endea- 
| Four to make e Road cumpaſs it as it * 

rg 
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there is no other of the lope but 
lengthening it ; and if this —.— be [X 28 
the upper ditch, (for there muſt be none below) 
ſhould be well paved, and there ſhould be here and 
there open drains to give a paſſage to the water out 
of the. ditch, that it may not damage the Road. 
When the fide of a hill is to ben paſſed, after hav- 
ig traced-and marked the; middle. of the Road, a 
wall of ſtrong work is. to be built at the diſtance of 
half the width of the Road below this middle mark, 
and is to be raiſed as high as the middle. The 
f ce below is then to be filled with the earth or 
ſtone that is taken from the upper half, a reaſonable 
ſlope being left on the top. hat the ditch may 
not be peedy filled, there ſhould be ſeveral cro 
tters to carry off the water; but great care muſt 
taken in the choice of the ſtones of which 
are made, and that they be fixed deep in the 
and well "ſup rted by others, leſt they ſhould be 
diſplaced and occaſion the carriages bp Joſe tao much. 
| Are id rock, vhe 
ther on a mountain or in a plain, it is not enough to 
blow. up the rock and | the way, as this would 
laſt but a very little while, but the rock ſhould be 
covered with large ſtones to the thickneſs of two 
feet, then ſmaller, and over all, the ſmalleſt ſtone 


rubbiſh, which. gk mp Meare ae Bir not 
o be put out of or fy of makin jolts of waggon 

If there is a nec raking hr turns of 
elbows, the Road in places ſhould be 


nm APRN that the thiller 
— may not 2 1 load to draw whilſt 
the others are turning; and ſuch place ſhould alſo 
be made as level as poſſible, 

Roads, on mountains being very ſuhject to be fil- 
Jed. with heaps of ſnow, ſome large piles ſhould be 
driven at proper eee n 
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IV. When a Road runs along the bank of a river 
fudject to overflow, or runs through a bottom ſome- 
times filled with water, a cauſeway ſhould be raifed 
at leaſt two feet above the higheſt riſe of the water, 
fppponel by ſtrong walls; but if it does not require 
to be much raiſed, à long floping bank well turfed 


may do. 

it the Road is near a torrent that is apt to ch 
irs bed, and threatens to damage or deſtroy the 
works, inftead of defending the Road at a grear 
expence” banks, it is much better to apply 
the remedy where the torrent has broke from its 
channel, and there make a ſtrong wall or bank to 
a it to reſume its ancient courſe ; this is by 
much the beſt, as well as the leaſt expenſive and 

dangerous way. 2 
V. There are, on the borders of lakes, Roads 
which, when theſe lakes are filled with water and 
rated by the wind, ate in danger of being de- 
the fury of the waves. If, in order to 
remedy this, it ſhould be | per to make 
of hewn ſtone, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the maſon's work ſhould be raifed on a ſtrong frame 
of rimiber, fo that the whole may form one entire 
maſs capable of refiſting the waves. This frame 
work ſhould always be under water, even when it is 
at the loweſt; and it will be proper to deſend the 
works by a few rows of {mall piles interwoven with 
the branches of willows or piers, that che waves 
not in their reffux carry away with them the 


ee vn which the frame work reſts: but as 


the lakes fornetimes riſe about five feet in the ſpring, 
on the melting of the fnow, the wharfs ſhould be 


made at leaſt eight feet high, that they may not be 


overtopped by the water; by which it is evident, 
that rhis method is very expenſive, and not be prac- 
tiſed to any confiderable extennrt. 
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driven down, ſo as to form a dyke; theſe may be 
kept in their places by oak traverſe pieces, the ends 
r 
ced than the firſt: behind theſe piles the work of 
making the road be 
large flones, which, will not paſs through tho inter- 
vals of the piles. When the work is raiſed about as 
high as the croſs pieces, laid half as high as the 
Road, ſorne pieces of oak, twelve feet long or more, 
np ap the largeſt ends of which are to reſt 
an the middle of each croſs piece, lapping enough 
over it to fteady it by means of a deep notch, or a 
pin driven into a hole : the reft is to go into 
the Road, and 1s to. have at the other end a traveſe, 
or croſs piece, at leaſt eight feet long, which ia to be 
fixed down by common piles; after this the Road 
is to be compleated. In this manner the great piles 
will be kept ſteady by the traverſes or croſs pieces, 
and theſe laſt, by the pieces or arms which enter into 
the ſubſtance of the Road, the weight of which 


14 0000 —— | 

I there happens to be ſuch a bottom as makes it 

improper to drive piles, a border of as ſtones 

as can be muſt do, but they muſt be laid 

2 3 hens me Behind 
ſome tm 


by laying don 


— 
- 
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leſs at firſt be put out of order; but when their bot- 
tom was extended, and were loaded with more 
ſtones, the vacancies of which would be filled by 
vel, they would form a maſs capable of. reſiſting 
waves, the impetuoſity of which is moſtly de- 
rived from a ſucceſſive. motion, without obſtacle, 
and which would therefore of courſe looſe a great 
of their power before they reached the bank. 

y making theſe heaps or moles at firſt about 200 
s one from the other, it is not to be doubted 
— would have ſo good an effect, that others 
would afterwards be made between them: beſides, 
— is to be 5 that — eee would caſt behind 

e moles heaps o vel, which would give them 
a ſtill cet > a — 

On ſhores where there is a great deal of gravel, 
dams may be made to run out into the lake, leaning 
towards the wind, which generally blows in that 
place; the angles they form with the ſhore will, by 
the violent agitation of the water, be filled with a 
large heap vr, cow which may be taken away and 
uſed wherever there is occaſion for it, as another 

will ſoon gather. BY 

Theſe dams, if large ſtones are at hand, may be 
made entirely of ſtone-work like the above men- 
tioned moles, beginning near the ſhore : If this is 
not the caſe, to ſave expence, frames may be made 
with large pieces of timber, theſe may be laid one 
on the other to the number of three or four, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, after which the empty ſpace in 
the middle may be filled with whatever materials 
are at hand, and the whole will form a maſs cap- 
VI. In all t ing parts of this Eſſay, only 

great Roads have the ſubject; and to ſay ſome- 
thing of the croſs Roads which come into it 
would be uſeful if, in every hundred, commiſſioners 
were appointed, ſenſible intelligent men, to ſee — 
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chey would be of moſt uſe, up a plan 
of the manner in which they Kid bet be 54 od 


had to the nature and extent of the Roads, 
the ability of the inhabitants, the diſtance from 
which the materials are to be fetched, and to there 
not being any occaſion for making them as ſolid and 
ular as the great Roads: when this was done, 
orders W in conſequence be-ifſued to the hun- 
1 Þ I conclude ons med 1 555 7 
ore I conclude it may be n 
to obſerve, That when 3 rp Span are to 
be blown u . gunpowder, it is beſt to uſe borers 
about ſix af Their weight will ſoon give 


entrance, ey only wear at the end that 
bores, which is x. ime to rime tbe new lid 
with well tempered cel; one man will manage them 
2 ufing 4 Parrier; on the contrary, with a 
common borer, two men ſtrike whilſt a third direQts 
. nt the 9 1 ꝗ — is ſoon rendered unfit for uſe. 
be bored * „and it is better to uſe 
ſomie = 2 nents of e rock, well driven in, 
to fill up the hole after the powder is put in, than a 
15 1 5 leaving a al place to ſet fire to it. 
long ſtones are to be blown up, they are to be 
bored kn thways, and. the 4 will have a 
ater effect. Eee o teaches us, that if 
are bored: into the part 9 touches the 
it will be of advantage; therefore, when 
it can be done, they ſhould be turned over, or thrown 

into a hole dug on one ſide. of them. 
enever the workmen meet with rocks that are 
1 and ſhivered, ſo that the powder will not have 
effect on chem, large iron crows are uſed, with 

e hammers, wedges and pick-axes. 

I Eu of great uſe to ſee what part of the work can 
be done by undertakers, hy ng KY g the 2 
carryin c. it n ad- 
A e to make ſuch contracts; but then great 

No. 3. Cc care 


pft the year, at which time ſuch 
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care muſt be taken in making the bargain, that the 
ſurveyor is not impoſed on. | 


Of keeping the Roads in repair. 


| Beſides the gobd regulations which already ſubſiſt 
in the ſeveral diſtrifts, with reſpe& to keeping the 
Roads in repair, it will be proper to have an intelli- 
gent overſeer who ſhall be tworn to do his duty, and 
is capable of making himſelf reſpected. To him 
ſhould the care of a certain quarter be committed, 
with expreſs orders to viſit the Road every two 
months, noting down all the defects he may meet 
with, ſuch as finkings in the Road, deep ruts, 
breaches in the ditches, drains damaged, pavements 
out of repair, ditches filled up, or any nuiſances 
whatever in the Road, of which he is to make his 
report to the juſtices of the peace, who will in con- 
ſequence iſſue out an order to the reſpective pariſhes 
to ſet about what repairs' may be immediately ne- 
ceſſary, under the penalty of a certain fine in calc 
of neglect: if the work is not then done, before the 
next viſitation, the fine ſhould be levied and the or- 
der renewed, with an 2 that if it is not 
done before the next viſitation, the juſtices will or- 
der the work to be done at the expence of the pariſh 
A e prefix i ed in Went ag 
The other r ch as 7 
the ditches, or 1 wy, ot" gravel. wherever it is 
wanting, may ' be ned to ſome leiſure ſeaſon 
ines as have 
not gravel near at hand, will do well to get together 
ſome large heaps, ready to uſe as occaſion may 


uire. : 
| Wy ns or carts with broad fellies to the wheels 
do leaſt damage to the Roads. Heavy loads ſhould 
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not be permitted with narrow wheels, as they hurt 
the Roads greatly, particularly in coming down hill, 
when they are obliged to chain a wheel; this wheel 
ſhould be ſupported by a piece of wood faſtened to 
it, which, by its greater breadth, would occaſion leſs 


The Road ſhould not be littered, nor the ditches 

filled up with the ſtones picked up off the arable 

lands, nor with wood, faggots or dung. 

The ſhould be regularly cut, to give air to 

the Roads, and prevent the ſnow from gathering. 
In there ſhould be a particular over- 


ſer, who ſhould frequently viſit the Roads, cauſe 


the ruts to be filled up, and the moſt neceſſary re- 
pairs to be done. There are ſome very good laws 
on theſe heads which ſhould be enfor ce. 
Without preſcribing the fellies of the wheels to 
be made as wide as they are in England, namely 
nine inches, it would yet be 2 to have them 
wider than are commonly made, and that the heads 
. L. „ ee into 
e iron; by this means c ruts w in a great 
meaſure be avoided. CY | £ 
It is not by any means proper to ſuffer trees to be 
planted on the banks of a Road; if the owner of 
the lands adjoining to the Road chuſes to plant trees, 
let them at leaſt be four yards from the edge of the 
Road; and if rows are to be planted, let the trees, 


ing to their kinds, be at the diſtance of thirt 
7 mars, Yor wer — h £ 
. Remarks on the Utility of Public Roads, 
oy done go at firſt to have treated only 
of the Conſtruction of great Roads, yet I imagine 
a few remarks on their utility may not be diſplea- - 


Ft good of individuals is ſo intimately connected 
Cc2 with 
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with the proſperity of the ſtate, that it is now be- 

come an On in hoy 24 I ſhall therefgre con- 

fin Lid to { forth only à part frm tho ot 
iety in general from 

bli amen 72 earl, Roads. 

They ſave a great deal of labour, promote popu⸗ 
lation and induſtry, and give new life to ture. 
The — +, at heneſit Pa from them will ſoon rc: 

e expence of their conſtruction. 
* Agrieultue which on all accounts qught ta be 
Dy lerlyes _ —— 2 — 


eg Ege pap. orter time. rs 

EL —— 

eſs expoſed to ers ariſing 

his blood, and from his labour in getting his 

out of a deep rut, when it may c — by So wi 

out mentigning the continual danger he is in of 

F 
or his carriage overtur 

His draught cattle are expoſed. ta: the ſame dan- 


gers, run the ſame riſks, and laſt but a little while. 


in bad Roads, fo that there are al 


8 8 
_ Þly: 09 the contrary. in good Bs 8 


all this is 


avoided, Wr and traces 40 a much 


ſhorter time, the frequent and violent ſtraining 
is in 
Where the Roads. are good, a farmer will have 
occaſian for fewer draught horſes, and if it is more 
convenient he may keep oxen, which may always 
be you to advantage. 

In certain ſeaſons he will alſo find it of ſingular 
#Ivantags to „N to bring home in a _ 
time ſuc crops as may to 

ſome Aſtehce from his 1 5 ls a ſurely 


be eee med a advantage when. a 
nr pail anne wh 


-- 


ses OCWwgr_Es Freren nt £-- mm 
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— — Roads round him, ſo that he may 


wich greator cals | carry his corn to the neighbouring 


markets. 

Inland trade is often hurt by the delays which 
bad Roads frequently occaſion, but good Roads 
give a briſkneſs to trade, and cauſe a 
in the article of carriage; ade de rn, 
more conſiderable ſaving in this laſt article, if it can 
be contrived that the may go part of the way 


by water carriage, Which is by far cheaper than 


carriage 
I ſhall not enlarge on the innumerable advantages 
which the towns and counties, the ſea- travel- 


T ſhall conclude this Ely obſerving, that if 
og rum go plc Fo kinds reſult- 


ent . 
he makin — all parts, as 

vod be the ex- 
pences ſoon returned, and the highly, 
advantageous. | 
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ARTICLE XXVIL 


I Latter to the Aurnons, relative to the Lentil of 
ere ITY. 4 | 

Gentlemen, 

I Ses by Article the Second of Forei 
Effays, 2: which I am a chin, this one M. 
Dumeſnil Coſte has introduced the Culture of what 
he calls the Lentil of Canada, in Normandy, and 
that by ſeveral Ghperamemts, which bave Joon ina, 
1 ſucceeds very well there. 

I I find alſo by the Eſſay above referred to, that 
this plant yields plenty of excellent — — for 
horſes and black cattle; therefore, being a 
of huſbandry, and fond of making — 2 
ments in it, I am of opinion, that it be high- 
ly advantageous to introduce the culture of the 
above Lentil in England, 4s we cannot have too 
pu a variety of artificial paſtures ; the more we 
the * be able to adapt ſome of 
them to every ſoil, ſituation, and expoſure. 

I think there cannot be the leaſt doubt of this 
_ ſucceeding well in our Iſland, the climate of 
which does not eſſentially differ from that of — 
mandy, eſpecially in the ſouthern and weſtern 
and it mult be acknowledged, that it is more 2 
e 
Lentil ſeems to be a native, 

I ſhould myſelf be glad of an of 
trying how far we might depend on — in its 
*. but that I have no opportunity 2 
any of the ſeed. Let me therefore req that 
any of your readers ſhould chance to know any 
Ln in Englund of whom I could pen f. th 


* 
c 
If 
t 
n 
h 
: 
0 
0 


Gan «+ 
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to inform me, throu — 5 
ea of thi rk, and 1 ſhall, nos fail acknow- 


My Er for ("+ proc this requeſt is, becauſe I 
think it not unlikely that ſome of this Lentil ſeed 
may have been brought over in the ſhips which 
have arrived from Canada fince it has been in our 
ſſeſſion; and I had much rather have it genuine 
From thence, than give myſelf the trouble of pro- 
curing it from Normandy, where W it is not 
much improved by culture. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

'Your humble Servant, 

Wells Somerſet- 33 

hive, Feb, 28, and Well-wiſher, 


1765. RuRiCoLa; 


a u. Ws Ms e. G gf rf 
ARTICLE XXVIIL 


com Remarks on the foreign method of mowing Wieat, 
in a Letter to the AUTHORS. 


$ 


| GanTLEMEN, 


ONE of the preſent favorite topics, in converſa- 
tion amongſt the more intelligent Farmers, is the 
mowing which has of late found many 
advocates ; on the other hand, numbers think i it can- 
not, to any advantage, be introduced. 
A very worthy Gentleman, in N 


orthamptonſhire, 
made the year before laſt ſome experiments in this 


matter with * different ſorts of ſcythes, an ac- 
count of which was ſent up to the Sec of the 


Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 


ures, and — and afterwards publiſhed * 
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the Muſeum Ruſticum, &c, a well ktiown pefio- 
dical work on Huſbandry. 

This occaſioned many ar s for and againft 
f pon ym and atnongſt others I ſaw, in the above 

ſome very ſenfible letters on the ſubject from 
the Rev. Mr: Comber, of Eaſt Newton, in York. 
ſhire. This Gentleman, Ma an wh „te- 
commends, that ſome men Wolds in 
Yorkfhire, where they mow all their Wheat, 5 
be fent into the South, to convince their country. 
— the many advange refultng from this 
ce 

'F The arguments on this hea produced ſeyeral 
calculations to aſcertain how much would be faved 

in point of labour by mowing Wheat. Theſe cal: 
culatioris of courſe differed ; but I do not remetn- 
ber, that any of the ſavings amounted to ſo much 
ag what I ſee mentioned in page 21,-of your work, 
where the de Caſta ſays, that he faves half 
labour, and that there are many 
ice. 0 
Now if this is the caſe, SS ſurely we 

thod which . 
me w o great a 
faving to us, and which would beſides 2 to 
1 


an hs making. twenty - five f 
in the . to fave the per ord ive 
pan th ren ſhillings, and ſurely this ſurn is worth 


rending to, at a time when mon with 
— — by neo ad 


For mypare Lam wel nigh nigh convinced; by what 
T Have the ſubject, and am almoſt deter- 
mined to mo all m W next harveſt, ha 


but. one. ſingle objection to male to it, which” 
at a ng ae is ur 16 wht 


<Q no mHhmny © = 


ef Wie, which e one bupded 


WH AD ere DO: DD =©D - 


, —_—_ ma 
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ſhould be glad if Mr. Comber, or any other public 
| ſpirited Gentleman, would anfwee; 

My farm conſiſts of what is called good Wheat 
land, rather ſtrong than otherwiſe, and is fituated. 
in the eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex. Being 
allo near a conſiderable merket town, I have it in 

ec to buy plenty of manure, which I never 
fal doin The conſequence is, that my crops Are 
1 the moſt part large and heavy, from four to five 
quarters on an acre ; now I am rather ſuſpicious, 
har | in ſuch heavy crops a mower would find it very 
difficult to carry over 8 ſwarth without ſcatteri 
and on this would greatly depend the neatneſs of the 


work, 

. I wiſh I could know whether the crops of Wheat 
in the Wolds of Yorkſhire are ſtrong and heavy, 
or light and thin; if the latter, it — 
diſcouragement to me, becauſe, though -I am fully 
. fatisfied; in ciated heather 
may be mown to advantage, yet I cannot ſo readily 
aſſent, till I know ſomebody has ſeen it done, that 
22 thick, ſtout crop can be at all mom. 

I hope, Gentlemen, you will pardon this trouble: 
—— ſome meaſure, aroſe from reading the 
uis de Coſta's aſſertion, and it H natural 1 
mould declare them to you, in Whoſe work — 


made its firſt appearance in En 

TAG Comber is as —— a nitha 
well acquainted with him at:college, a Gentleman 
who is very fond of improvements in / agriculture, 
and reads almoſt all the books: publiſhed on. that 
ſubhject; I have, therefore, not the leaſt doubt but 
he is a reader of your Foreign Eſſays, which I much 
ro Br ere" me ſome ſutiſ- 
on, mind abovementioned 
3 „that he wilb inform me, 
n 
Mo. 34. Dad manureii 


cb 
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manured nds in che vectls e Wheat 


is mown. 

| „Tam, Genelemen, 
March 1, your Reale and obedient Servant, | 
avs TS FERC Bf J. W. 


eee 


ARTICLE. XXIX. 


An Eſſay on the Culture of Coleſeed, as j 2 the 
Flemiſh Farmers, writes by the Marquis DE 
_ LuaBiLLL, ol 


-COLESEED, a is eviderit from the exyme- 
togy of the name, if we derive it from the Latin 
Caulis, is a kind of cabbage, but it grows looſe, 
not cloſe and cabbaged as the laſt mentioned plant; 
it has, however, the ſame taſte, and reſembles it ſo 
much that it might eaſily be miſtaken for it. 

It is cultivated in very large quantities, and with 
great ſucceſs in the Low-Countries, particularly in 

neighbourhood of Lille, where a” conſiderable 
traffic: mit is carried on. 
Y 'There are three forrs of Coleſeed, the white the 
warm, and the cold. 
The white is fo clledod xccoun of in having 
a white flower; it is not above three or four ye 
ago that ir was introduced into Flanders from Io 
land. They ſay it reſiſts the froſt better, yields ſome- 
what more ſeed, rn 
later than the dert ſort. 

TFThe warm Coleſed is moſt common in Flanders, 
nnn becuaſe-x thrives in every 
il, and requires le manure. 

The cold Coleſeed ſeems to have been brought 
Bom Holland as well as the n 
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doubt the hardieſt, reſiſting the froſt beſt, and grows 
to a greater height and ſize; it ſometimes attains 
the height of nine or ten feet, its ſeed is alſo larger, 
but this difference is ſcarcely perceivable ; it is 
mare ſubject to be damaged by inſects than the 
others, and does not like them ſend forth branches 
from — Kouperg of the ſtalk; it alſo requires a 
greater plenty of manure. | 
The two laſt, mentioned ſorts of Coleſeed have a 
yellow flower. | 
All forts of Coleſeed are cultivated in the ſame 
manner; all grow more or leſs towards their natu- 
TINS, yield more or leſs ſeed; and this 
| ſeed is of a better or worſe quality, according to 
the nature of the ſoil on which the Coleſeed was 
ſown, the goad or bad huſbandry that was beſtowed 
on it, the favourableneſs of the ſeaſon, and the 
8 — . it eſcaped other accidents to which 
t 18 iu Rr "Fs. * 
Every part of Coleſeed is of uſe; the ſeed from 
which the chief profit ariſes, yields an oil, fit for 
burning, for making black ſoap, for dreſſing of 
leather, and the fullers uſe it on their woollen ſtuffs. 
All che ſeeds of the ſeveral kinds of Caleſeed are 
of the ſame form; they are ſmall, round, and of a 


fix a price on it... There are above an hundred-oil 
mills at work in the neighbourhood of Liſle in 
bruiſing this ſeed ; they call them Tordoires. Part 
of the oil that is made in them is conſumed in the 
country, and the remainder is exported into Picardy, 
Champagne, and ſeveral other provinces of France. 
The duty the farmers-general receive from the 
rape oil, made in the vb of Liſle only, which 
| | 2 Dh LS 
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is only nine leagues long, and às müch broad, 
amounts to more than ' 300,000 livres, after de- 
ducting the expences of collecting it. This duty 
is only three livres à barrel, containing about 240 
pounds of oil, according to the Marc weight about 
We may henee not only judge what prodigious 
quantities of Coleſeed are raiſed in the whole extent 
of Flanders, but alſo of what infinite uſe this plant 
muſt be, when the farmers of theſe' provinces are 
o fond of cultivating it, though their lands are ca- 
pale of yielding any other kind of crop in 'abun- 
eos *. root Fol YO! . 
The cakes, from Which the oil has been extracted, 
ſerve to bring up, feed and fatten cattle of all 
kinds, oxen,” cows,” and ſheep. They are given to 
them crumbled and mixed with bran ; the cows that 
feed ori — plenty of milk. nen 
Theſe oil-cakes have alſo a property which is not 
of Teſs value; they are an excellent manure for land 
on which Coleſeed is intended either to be ſown ot 
Planted, and even benefit the crop which ſucceeds 
the Coleſeed. They uſe them often in this way in 
the neighbourhood” of Liſſe. About 300 of them 
being reduced to powder will manure an acre, 
Every kind of cattle will alſo eat the cavings of 
the ſeed and the little tufts of leaves on the plants, 
When this fodder is to be kept for the winter con- 
| p_ u, it muſt be carefully preſerved, or it 
Will rot. run Waere . » 6 
Theſe cavings are alſo uſed for making drenches 
for cows, and the ſtalks of the large Coleſeed ſerve 
to heat the oyen, to bed the barns, and even to make 
manure ; but this laſt requires time, becauſe it does 
not eaſily rot. | | | 
Coleſeed thrives beſt in deep kindly foils, but 
with plenty of manure and deep plowing it will 
grow any where, I have ſeen it yield good crops 
on 
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on dry chalky ſoils, on which ftrecr ditt had been 


aj Flanders is paſt all doubt the country where 
Coleſeed is moſt uſefully cultivated ; T ſhall, with 
as much exactneſs as I can, deſeribe the methods 

there, and ſhall only mention thoſe of 
Picardy and the Soiſſonnois, where this culture is 
leſs Extenſive, in otder to point out their defects. 
* Coleſted is fown — lanted like cabbages : 
they give two plowi e land before winter, . 
and it is not of mu conſequence ht erop ſe 
was laſt N : 1 : 1 

In the month of May a lowing is given to 
the land; it is er . Rr nes, nt 
then rolled, in order to make it fine. 

Toprards the 18th br 24th of July, it is 
lowed, and is alſo harrowed and rolled, till it 
uced, as it were; as fine as aſhes ; he ad hich 
ſhould” not be heated, is then ſown Gn it, beitig 
ſcattered by. the three fingers; it is to — 
covered with the harrow, and afterwards rol 

+ "Twenty-four pounds of ſeed will-ſow three acres, 
and the plants on theſe three acres will fill twelve 
others. Coleſeed is tranſplanted” after any crop 
whatever, 

The land intended to receive the Coleſeed plants, 
Wadi be rwice plowed, as ſoon as the crop is car- 
ried off. About ten or fifteen days afterwards it 
r 1-4 10 hve x why pr gr 

tem to Wa 
ing. . In this laſt plowing there ould be an pe 
furrow or trench every BE bouts. If the field 
not lay level, it is to be plowed obliquely, fo char 
there may be an eaſy fall for the water. 

The beſt arid ane promiſing plants are gubered, 
and being tied in bunches, are cartied 9 field 


where they are to be tranſplanted, by the * 
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ſt ploving a. compleated, and the workmen are 
R 

There will always remain a number of plants in 
the land here they were ſown ;. theſe are generally 
fed off with cattle, and they never let them ſtand 
1 except when they manure the land for ano- 


e ee 
inn 1 are in rows 
Sent furrows. The rows are one foot aſun- 
der, and the plants in the rows about ſox inches 
diſtance one fem the other. The manner in which 
this work is done; is as follows. A certain number 
of men advance in a, parallel line, each having a 
dibble or ſpade. handle, with two large iron points 
to it, ſix inches aſunder; they drive this inſtrument 
into the ground; the women and children fallow, 
who put a plant into every hole, and ſettle it with 
their heel, in this manner working with feet and 
at e time, which it js caſy enough to 
o, and it ſayes ſome expence. 
ie When, all the Coleſecd is tranſplanted, if the land 
to which i hs Was — rig 14. not dunged . it 
was plowed, it pa, with pidgeons 
reduced to powder ; this of all ot — _ 
ever has the moſt immediate 7 peoper „ > cw 
vegetation. of this plant; xy! cls will be enough 
r two Acres. 
When Aker the looſe earth in the trenches 
or. 9pen. furrows, js to be thrown with a ſhoyel 
So 15 AN rows. 
| a ſpit of earth. out of the 
—— 3 — 1 to be caſt amongſt the 
Hane of Cee 3 ET 
gives vigour to the choaks W 
be ſoil looſe. ___ 


The rows of Calc form. ſo many beds, and 
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when it thrives well the trenches 8 —— 
re. and che whole reſembles = thick: 
Jae of Amen paac nar 6, ar 
ca thrives perfectly well in new en lands. 
The ſeed is fit to gather about the beginning of 
hah When it turns yellow, it is reaped like corn, 


is laid in pretty large gavels on the beds, where 
it remains three or four days; it is then carried in 


cloths, in order to prevent any of the ſeed from be- 
loſt, for it is very ready to drop. 

*. Gora plot the field, in proportion 

to its extent, and to the quantity of Coleiced chere 

is, the crop is formed into ſeveral ſtacks. 

The Flemiſh farmers never thatch — 
they know ſo well how to make them, that the rain 
never does them any i 
I The Coleſeed heats in mow, by that means 


picking mor en than it would, r if it had not been 


In the month of September e n 
12 whereon they lh and dreſs 


WH a farmer. ſhould incline to threſh his Coleſced 
without ſtacking, it will be neceſſary for him to 
1 longer expoſed to the air on the 


8 antes nl y be cut at any time of the day, pro- 
vided-ie does bot ſhed ; if it does, ir ſhould only 
be cut morni and evening. | | 
As a whole Id does vat al ripen at the fame 
time, it ſhould be cut in different portions, —— 
lain in gavels or reaps, the changes of weather 
not effect it. | 
Ir may be ſafely ſacked three or four hours after 
rain, provided it had previouſly been ſometime in 
ee ſufficiently dry. 
bee 9 clean th bel. pachmens ger 


uſed, 
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uſed, if there is any wind ſtirring ; but if it is 
calm, wind-fans are ſubſtituted in their: ſtead. 

The ſeed 1 anary, and being fre- 
quently ftirred 2 
— — oil. That which is drieſt is 
beſt, and of the dry ſeed the heavieſt: yields moſt 
oil, and ſhould be prefered for ſowing; 


The crop of an acre of Coleſeed may one year 


with another be worth in Flanders betwixt eight and 
nine pound ſterling (280 bvres), from which we 
muſt —_— ack — an — for _ 
EXPENCES gung the trenches; 
but then, if the culture of Colelced requires theſe 
expences, it requires very little ſeed, and Wa .crop 
is threſhed at afmall expence. . 

As ſoon as the Coleſeed is ſtacked or off the 
land, the graſs which is found in great plenty is 
fed down by ſheep, and ee 
ä Plowed i in order to its being ſown with corn. 

The open furrows or trenches ate en by one 
bout.of the.plow, throwing over a furrow on each 
ſide of them. Ir is to be remarked that»Caleſeed 
ſhould not be ſown nenne in 
— Flanders 1 ha 

e in * 

tity of Gulet, yet they have not leſs wheat hor 
. the Soiſſonnois, where they ſow 
0 — It is true, that there . 

trade in corn. carried on there than in Flan- 

— but: then the home conſumption is ten times 
as large in that country, which is infinitely more 
DOR full of troops, and where very little 
is ſeen to lay fallow. That into which the 
Coleſeed” is wandolancd | is [eſteemed ſuch, on ac- 
oount of the tillage and manure it requires. 

We muſt not attribute this fertility ſolely to the 
richnefs of che ſoil of that country; induſtry, a 
member of * and the numbers of ae 


—— 


Nr ar SQ Ono i%= eG © wo a 


— 
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and quantities of manure have, greatly contri- 
bes bs it. It has like ele | —— lands of 
an inferior quality, and of various kinds; and if the 
number of le, the cattle, and the manure, 
were reduc io thefame ſtate as in the Soiſſonnois, 
the agriculture 0 ders would not be ſ 
nor co that of the laſt mentioned — 9 
The Flemihh farmers maintam numbers of 
R 2 


oil is preſſed out, which remain to the farmer, are 
an excellent and very conſiderable reſouroe. To 
theſe we may add malt, flax-leed, madder-leaves, | 
en Te. 
This great number of cattle occaſions them to 
_ hive plenty of ding: Beſides common dung, 
their wood - aſhes, Coal-aſhes, Dutch and Flanders 
wurf, Kani the Fleniiſh farmers with che means of 


| Fe alſo kn * aden 
| O KNOW vantages 

another Kind of manure, awhich it 2 
Wien to mention; it is hand. an article of 


* 
hs.” 


It is then owing to conſtant attention and 

and to a petfect knowledge and enionand here, 

kind of manure, that in Flanders che — 

_ large rents from their eſtates; and the farmers, 
— — 
nt manner, have ts, 

5 — fortunes. 

From theſe obſervations we may conclude, that 
it would be dangerous for farmers iin diftrifhs where | 
manures are not in A to attach them- 

No. g E e ſelves, 
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. 89.0 culture of coe 
ſo much manure, 
= TIES Ong he 

mers t be apt to on account o 
larger prokituriling;from Sen. ut it would be 
highly uſeful to introduce it by degrees moje be 

lands, and afterwards, extend its culture in the fame 
proportion, that the quantities of manure may en. 
creaſe, . This would. occaſion a. briſker circulation 
of money, and che Fon would, we a new re. 


ſource for maincaing his OR 


He would in France have great ava 
the: Flemiſh . e l Nog el 2 
N of oil. which, cannot but be 
encreafed by the carriage "ng waſte in tranſ⸗ 
it from place m phce, Mi Milts ul pre 
any © Foyer 
F = 
— if che culture of this plant was extended to 


becauſe 


ere 


any conſiderabls degree in France, _ 

*. In ſome years com bearing a very loo price, it i 
th intereſt of farmers ro lay . The © culture of 
Coleſced ſoon PAYS ; ud ie let ll elling immegi 
ately. for a, good p! enah — . — 7 


a of corn. | 
" Tranſplapted Coleſead is liable to many ways 
> ſcarcely has it taken 
N eee root bu Th 
39-1 6600 think of opivaing chi plane where 
there is BELL 
in nc yum the fy el deſtroys the bloſſoths of the 
_ Coleſeed ts, A 
| ——— operpl but if a lucky 
pain falls it kills them: the latter bloſſoms knit, am 
"There will Ell be a good. If no rain falls on 
Invocation, the ** waiſt be * 


mn upon 
be 


nn 50o=z vn. e „„ 3 . 


— 
2 — 


e See = 
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1 and the field be phone up. This accident 
128 I IF e Coleſeed is not ſown near 


W ripens it ſhould be guarded by 
oth ons, which are very fond of it, Na oe 
the ef: part. | 
Such forts of game as feed on Coleſeed acquire 
the of it; this is the reaſon that the game 
— ** is not much eſteemed. This food is — 
worſe for it gives their young ones a 
of ſcab, 12 in Fldaders they are not eaten in the 
Coleſeed ſeaſon. | 
Coleſeed is ſometimes attacked by the ſmut, par- 
ticularly if it is tranſplanted on Jow grounds too 
much dunged, and ſubjett to fogs. It is not known 
. to be ſubject to any other diſeaſe. 
9 5 the neighbourhood Jof Clermont in Beauvoiſis, 
let the Coleſeed ripen in the field where it was 
Joy own ; but if they Safer: that Coleſeed is 
not Mee that it ſhoots forth large roots 


into the earth, and grows to a 2 
Dy Nog; exrende den they 


e 2 d bei * 
foi le erde a de e 2 
1k cloſe together, cannot grow to their full 
5 thus, in 22 way, the lan is impoveriſhed, 
weeds are left to perfect and ſhed their ſeeds in 
and not only the crop of Coleſeed is very indif- 

t, but alſo the crops which ſucceed it. 

In order to oth eros which eee 
it muſt be well manured and fallowed. | 
|  Coleſeedextradts ſuch a quantity of ſalts from the 
earth, that the Flemiſh r tranſplant it, as 
yell to divide betwixt two pieces of land the loſſes 
in point of quality it occaſions to the foil, as to pro- 
cure better crops. For both theſe reaſons they alſo 

metimes plan their Coleſeed on land new! 
ke up. In the PU they trau 
E e plant 
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plant their Coleſeed after the plough in cloſe fur- 
rows ; this method is better than that laſt mentioned, 
but it is greatly inferior to the Flemiſh method, for 
.the rows are diſordered, and the plants cruſhed I 
the horſes feet, and, having beſides no freſh ea 
laid on them, cannot grow to be ſuch fine 
plants: and, on the other hand, the earth, which is 
not kept ſtirring, cannot receive any conſiderable 
benefit from the influences of the a ir. 
There is however a caſe in which this method muſt 
be reſorted to, which is, when the plants are grown 
ſo tall and have ſuch long roots, that proper holes 
cannot well be made for them with a dibble, they 
ſhould be laid in the furrows after a plough, and 
open furrows or trenches ſhould be left at the 
diſtances; 1 have already laid down; but the earth 
from theſe trenches is, with 7 difficulty thrown 
on the beds, becauſe the Coleſeed in this method is 
planted lengthways, whereas, in the other method 
of tranſplanting, the plants croſs the beds. 
I I muſt ſay a few words more on the ſubject of 
.thele open trenches, and the caſting of the earth 
from them on to the beds; which is, that they ſupply . 
the ſoil with an additional quantity of ſalts, ſweeten 
it, increaſe the depth of the upper bed, kill the 
couch graſs, and other weeds, The farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Liſle are ſo well perſuaded of the 
advantages reſulting from them, that after the Cole- 
ſeed is off the land, they form more trenches along 
the middle of the beds, that they may have finer 
crops of corn. , apt 
In the year 1755 J faw in the neighbourhogd of 
Guiſe ſome Coleſeed tranſplanted into a field; con- 
taining, about 18 acres, which had always borne fine 
corn, but had no great depth of foil, © 
At the depth of ſeven or eight inches lay a bed of 
red clay, which the farmers are ſo much afraid of 
mixing with their good earth. This land was —— 
> ” wk we 
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well dunged, and when the Coleſeed was tranſplant- 
ed, the red earth which came out of the trenches 
was thrown on the beds. 

All the inhabitants of the country flocked to fee 
this work executed, which was undef the direction 
of a Flemiſh Farmer. They pretended that he 
ſpoiled the land, and that no corn would grow on 
it afterwards. 

However, during the courſe- of the winter, "the- 
red clay became me the rains, which waſhed 
the dung, ran into the trenches, carrying with it a 
ſediment and a portion of =_ improving . the 
earth that was in the enſuing he 
on the beds amongſt the 1 rows of the Coleſced, 
which came on amazingly 
Alt the harveſting o the next crop, the inhabi- 
tants did not fail coming to fee what ſort of corn 
ſucceeded. the Coleſeed ; and being perfectly well 
convinced, that it was much finer than the land was 
accuſtomed to bear, they laid aſide their prejudices, 
and adopted the planting der Coleſeed. 
In the year 1761 there was in that ſingle quarter 
above 100 acres of tranſplanted Coleſeed. 


I imagine it will be quite unneceſſary to uſe an 
farther 8 * make it evident, that the 


Flemiſh method is by much the beft, not on as far 
as it regards the but alſo with ro 
| fog crops. 


It is uniformly prlliſed in this country; where 
they have been Rao to it time out of mind; 
whereas in other places, where this culture is as ir 
yo but lately introduced, every farmer has a me- 

; . to himſelf, whence we ma conclude, 

bs e merhod which ſhould be ly 2 


is not yet and RIOTS. 


, 
1 * 
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ARTICLE, XX. 


Some Quorics x ing the Sileha Wheat to which it 

a, 4 Ae, on of the  Expences Y its Culture 
| end Produce. with the Engliſh Wheat, contained in 
8 Letter to the AUTHORS. 


GranTteMen, 


I nav read in the firſt A 80, 
5 nay wade Be hon of your work id to 
youre in Sileſia; now if this account. is true, which 

have no reaſon to doubt, our ally, the King 
of Pruſſia, would do us an eſſential ſervice if he 
would ſend. us over a parcel of this corn to England, 


that we might try what ſucceſs we ſhould have in its 
2 


Sileſia, as Lama informed; or ] as never there, 
is a ſine corn country, n farmers are 
intelligent, induſtrious, and of courſe warm. 

- am ve e Code. ner gi 

.a more, f wp. ooo with wh ich 
| he ſeems to be; .. He does not tell 
o RK 
„5 ETD 1 
1 ome of your ers or correſpon ts 
be able to ſupply his deficiencies, and to inform 


us — 43 T4 who have never. travelled ten miles be- 


yand the limits of the we live in, whether 


ws he net eng Be England, . 
Scotland, a ſort of Wheat of 


that ſo much recommended by the 1 655 Frech 
Gentleman. 
I find the beſt quality of this Wheat is its not be 


| PS to the ſmut, which is indeed a fatal di. 


| _ 


* 
. : . oat .Þo-qtt-;: 


1 


60 


. 


| apt to 


heut; 
3 >rtio 'of the eve | . r y Py” 
ave judg for ourſclyes ; for If the 
Wicke ould only be = fri derer th 


— 5 
requires, I find, 2 
d whether che 
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'£ Len i PE e the;coſt of pre. 
py the ſame, ſo that 
ror progeny eee 


F io 
Fe * a good land (ſay) three 


and let u 


$ 
baſe ore or Se Wes, x each 8 


„We will call che crop of an acre ot common 


Wheat SA LETT buſhels ; and we will 


land the Sileſia Wheat 


buſhel. | 
Et e ws gb the rs ; 
rtion, coſt more carrying 


| — quantity of ſtraw, and. under corn 
E nearly, 77 not "totally amends for this 


I alſo — — chere may be in the ex- 
r of l it ee to the N 


i market e . idly ſuppoſe, that the 


g 
1 
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in berveſt, es this will got amount to any very con- 
erable matter, 


Expenics of Goinmon Wheat: | | 
Paid for three buſhels of clean Wheat ſeed C. S. D. 
for ſowing one acre of land, at 6s. - 0 18 © 
For peaping, &c. one acre of Wheat - - 0 5. © 
Far threſhing, &c. thirty-two buſhels of 
Wheat, at 2.5. per quarter - - ---- 0 8 © 
| | Total- 1 11 @ 
| Expences on Sileſia Wheat. - 
Paid for fourteen pecks of Sileſia Wheat, C. S. D. 
at 68. per buſhel -- - ---------1 1 0 
| of the above Wheat, 


| Difference - -- 0 9 6 
Produce of Common Wheat. 
—— fold at 4 8. C. S. D. 
6d. per buſhel- - - -- - - - - 2-7 4 0 
Produce of Sileſia Wheat. | 
Thirty-ſix buſhels of Sileſia Wheat, ſold a 
at 48. per buſhel - !! 7.4 0 


Difference o © o 

Thus we find then, n 8 
nces amounts to nine ſhillings and fix-pence ; 

> Bs ace in the ſum returned by the fale 

3.nothing, ſo that the farmer who ſhould grow 

Nog. FF one 


— ——ũ—— — A * — — 
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one hundred acres of this Wheat in a year, inſtead 
of the common Wheat, would according to this 
account be near pounds out of pocket. 
I could have e a much wider difference, but 
I did not chuſe to exaggerate matters; and, if I am 
in this account wrong, I. ſhould be glad if ſome of 
your readers or correſpondents would ſet me right. 
My only motive for this letter, is to gain what 
real knowledge ] can reſpecting the Sileſia Wheat; 
and I may add, that I ſhall ever be well pleaſed 
to my brother farmers againſt adopting too 
ly. the culture of other forts of Wheat, than 


thoſe which are already in every reſpect well known, 


which beſides agree with our fickle climate. 

If a farmer wiſhes-to do ſervice to his country by 
improving huſbandry, let him, by all means, make 
ſmall experiments at firſt ; if theſe fucceed, it will 
be ſome encouragement for him to proceed, and he 
will be ſure not to hurt his circumſtances. 

It is now time for me to conclude, with wiſhing 


ſucceſs to you, and all others, who endeavour to im- 


prove the ſtate of our national huſbandry. 


1 


7 am, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Neofth of Eondon, 1 | 
March 2, 1765. - 1; An Ou Fanxena. 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 


** Eſſay on the beſt Method of making Butter, on 


the Management of a Dairy, and ſalting Butter 
- for keeping or exportation. Written by Mr. Joks, 


Secretary to the Society of NPY eftabliſbed 
ap Rouen in Normandy. 


A ConsiveraBLs trade for Butter being carried 
on in France, not only for the ſu ſupply of the great 
towns in the kingdom, but alſo for the uſe of ihe 
colohies, it is natural that we ſhould contribute as 
much as poſſible to the perfection of this commo- 
dity; and this ſubject — to be of ſo much 
the more importance, as Normandy is capable of 
WpPIyIng e a very conſiderable quantity of the beſt 
Butter, for it abounds with excellent paſtures, which 
maintain a great number of milch cows, ot = 
All the inhabitants of Normandy know the de- 
fects of the Butter. they make, but. few of them 
are ſenſible that theſe defeds are leſs to be attributed 
to che erer 
which manage their Dairies. 
One ſingle diſtrict is well killed. in this matter, 
and no other has benefitted arne 
22 a ——— . | 2 
adopting the method practiſed in country 
of — which. I am' now to deſcribe, our 
Butter would be delicious and good at every ſeaſon 
Rot, as i would be proper be lng, and 
as it. wo ting, 
would keep for years t er: by this means it 
ht become an article of commerce, in preference 
6 borer made in a ir manner, and ſave a 
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ſums of money to the kingdom, which are now ſent 
abroad to purchaſe thus Seng, though” of an 


inferior quality. - 


Obſervations mud at Meroal, on the Manner of 
making Butter in the Country of Bray, 


HE milk is ſet in cellars arched over with 

brickwo and. cool, fomewhat reſembling 
ſuch vaults as ure beſt adapted to keeping wine in 
proper mn 6b The temperature of the air in _ 
in winter as well as ſummer, is nearly from eight to 
ten degrees of M. Reaurmut's Thertnometer. They 


e ith cru fine ve imply with brick 


e Ware ls ply eee eppes the hea 
g its the cellars, the vent-holes are ſtop. 

ped wich ſtraw during the heat of the d 

Im wigter they take care that the cold ſhould not 
into this cellar, by the vent-holes in 
e manner in froſty Weather. 
The door to 'thelt callats, und the vent-holes 
e within the e ee Bye den i 
is often within Swell aſh, t al in 
a room wer no fire in le 10 1205 

Necatpeſs and "yy eſſential in 
this cellar, that no wooden &c, 
are ſuffered to be in it, becauſe as theſe would ſoon 


der in ſoch 4 oel place; . 
Kat din ® wo 


ſmell would 
Not Hg 18 to de ſcen either on the 
— * ordet e eee eee, 
in to nea 
r ntly waſhed ; and n ——.— 
P ſtand ready 


perſons who. have the ewe ofthe Dhiy pt 
Ut 09 there, feſt pulling off elt drdinaty _ 
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ſhould be perceived in the Dairy, would be thought 
to injure the quality of the Butter, and would be 
attributed to the want of care in the maids. 


FE 


the cow- 

The 

earthen | 

off che 

ſtance. 2 

— which ſours the new mi Con- 

Theſe | fifteen inches wide at the top, fix 

at the bottom, and fix inches deep. Theſe dimen- 

ſiom are from outſide to outſide; if they were 
would be hurtful, if they were wider it 


i 
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ficulty made, on account of che cream having been 
chilled. 

The diſhes being in this manner filled, are dwenty- 
four hours, and ſometimes leſs on the Dairy floor; 
they are then ſkimmed ; they. ſhould not be left 
longer, becauſe the cream would loſe its ſweetneſs, 
becoming thick, and the milk under it might curdle 
and. grow ſour ; and where this is the caſe, no good 
Butter can be expected. 


The ſkimming. is performed in the following 


manner. 


The maid gently raiſes the diſh, laying the lip of 
it on a large pan, and with her finger's end, ſhe 
Anke a near the lip of the diſn, in ſuch a 
manner, that the milk which is underneath, may be 

off n dividon, 

ving the cream by i 204 

All the diſhes which were ſet at _ ſame time, 
— at. the ſame time emptied, and 
all the cream is put together in pans, in or. 
der to be churned at — ey wp 
At the time of the year when it is necefſary-to 
milk the cows three times a day, this work is to be 
three! times a, day repeated, . 
ſet in the diſhes twenty- four houts. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, chat the diſhes b 

only ſix inches deep, the cream riſes much ſooner 
to che ſuperſicies, 1 about 
eighteen or twenty hours, particularly when the 
coolneſs of the air in the . RR 
from curdling-. N u in A 
If the weather is tempeſtuous, very hot, or in- 
clines to thunder, the cream riſes a great pace, and 
the milk will quickly curdle and grow four; but 
this muſt be prevented thus; as ſoon as the Dairy- 
maid hears the thunder at a — ſhe runs to 
the Dairy, ſtops up the vent holes, cools the pave- 
e, * n ſome water, 8 
Vun ms 
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ſkims all the diſhes wherein the cream has riſen a 
In ſome extraordinary caſes, the cream riſes in leſy 
than twelve hours. 
When the milk is thus drawn off from beneath 
the cream ing the diſhes, within the ſpace 
of boar helen at fartheſt, the Butcer-milk 
which is in the cream is not in the leaſt ſour, and 
the ſame may be ſaid of the ſkimmed milk. This 
laſt being then a very thin liquid, no part of it re- 
mains in the cream, ſo that there will be no dan 
of the cream ſouring in four or five days whill it 
is kept in the Dairy before it is churned. * 
959 who are acquainted with the manner in 
which Dairies are managed in Upper and Lower 
Normandy, may eaſily judge that their diſhes, | 
which are above as l again as thoſe made uſe 
of in the country of Bray, cannot be cooled like 
_ theſe latter; that the cuſtom they have of pouring 
the warm milk into them, abſolutely defeats the 
intentian of keeping them cool; that the cream 
cannot riſe to the ſurface of theſe large diſhes, ſo 
quickly as to be taken off before the milk beneath 
is ſour; that the cuſtom of leaving theſe 
diſhes expoſed. to all varieties of heat and cold, 
though either may be in extreme, without taki 
the leaſt care to guard againſt the natural bad finelf 
or dirtineſs of the place, are ſtill more oppoſite to 
what ought to be done; and finally, that to leave 
the milk to grow ſour and curdle, ſkimming it only 
once in five, ſix, or even eight days, and ſometimes 
more, are cuſtoms which tend to ſpoil both the milk 
' and the cream, inſomuch that no good conſequences 
can reſult from them. 7 
Common experience convinces us, that the acid 
1 thoſe which are more fat, and of greater 
ſubſtance, and that they give the conſiſtence ot 
ſoap, to what they do not reduce to water; 3 
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e pat an fame farm h 1 
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0 n duſtrious intelli- 


he adopting good methode the Butter 
pr my why pin 7 


country, ee conſtantly; ſold at a price 
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giving... 
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three people may work at each, when the quantity 
of Butter in the churn requires it. 
Within the barrel are two: boards, faſtened edge- 
ways, one on each fide the aperture hereafter men- 
tioned, to the ſtaves, 4tid running the length of the 
barrel on that edge, Hut on the ocher edge they arc 
chamfered off at the ends, in order to permit the 
re eaſily wllilſt the churn is turning 
One hundred pounds of Butter ati time, may 
be b in 4 l e, ſize; there are larger, 
and ſome on the contrary are leſs; in other 
it is not much matter in what inſtruments the But- 
ter is made, provided there is no intermiſſion in the 
making. The barrel churn is uſed for greater ex- 
pedition, here a large quantity of Butter is made 
at a time, and any inſtrument that wilt 'accompliſh 
this e may r de made uſe f. 


ut into the churn, the aper- 

Wh which ch Thou BY ar Kat fix inches wide, * ; 
be cloſed with a plug, covered ul linnen dipped 
in a lye, which I ] deſeribe b and by, and ſe- 
ited in iron bar. Over the bar paſſes an iron 
pin, which deing drivem into two ape laſtencd 
to the — es eve thing ſecure. 

Fdur or fix people N the NaN l the Put. 
ter h ind will be in one hour in ſummer, 
but in winter will Leue ſeveral hours; this work 
MER 2 much, for 1 ee eue 
helped by ſome poor women bour 
who have only a nette Sire call As for 
their trouble. 

RING, ern, chat the motion of the churn; 
1 es the cream, for every turn it 

Fo: rom'ane bw: to che other, and they 

| en the Butter is made, by its falling-in 2 

285 The Butter- mill is then drmm bff throughi 

ele. mann large 
_ Y © aperture, 
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which hole had, during the operation, 
been ſtopped by a wooden plug. 

Through this hole, a pail of cold water is poured. 
by means of a funnel, and the 2 being again 
put in, they continue turning urn, to waſh 
and cool the Butter, This wks bre times re- 

ed, if they would have it well cleaned, and it 


Pick ſeveral hours to cool in the laſt water, that 


it may be the firmer, if the weather is very hot. 
a8 5 the Butter is ſufficiently cooled, the great 
pulled out, and the Butter is taken with 
NE he ke? in pieces of two or three 
pounds weight each, of which lumps of different 
— hee Ape u by heaping it in 
a cloth purpoſe] in lye. 
The largeſt —— are = eſteemed, becauſe 
they keep better in carriage. | 
T hey mark the lumps with wooden ſpoons, and 
notched ſticks, in order to decorate them. 


In winter, Butter no colour, the natural 


I 38 difegreny to the ſeller, to the 
er, and much more ſo to the conſumer. 
They have diſcovered a method of giving it the 
colour that is natural to it in ſummer, without in- 
juring the a Ie or infecting it with 
ay hey — 

uantity of Marygold flowers; 


N double or IS are equally good, provided 


they are freſh gathered. 

Theſe are ue into a ſtone por as faſt = they are 

ered; an on. 8 
— 

After fame . 
verted into a thick liquid, of the colour of a Mary- 
| 0 ones this liquid they uſe in winter, to colour 


butter; they mix a ſmall quantity of it with 
ſome creamy — thay put.inen the chown, 
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xpetience teaches them to the neceſſary 
— according to the EA of fhie colour 
i= give the Butter. 
5 Geer i is laffing, for the Butter nexer loſes 
old lowers, Which give it no bad ality, 
Koo ob AT 
N ee . has no ſen- 


o the, e on 15 med 6 is matin 


nb How to ſtick een 
cen, Bit thing that has been waſhed 
wet or even ded with hot water, if it is not 
ied WH lye; made of fine aſhes; of of Ro- 

— nettles bruiſed till they no longer ſting; the 
laſt art generally uſed, and every time à pan, 
cloth, or other utenfil, has been employed in the 
Dairy,” either for holching milk, creum, of Butter, 
chey thould be rinſed in this lye, before they are 
* and mbreover, the miſtreſs, who is ge- 
nerally the perſon that makes up the Butter, and 
takes it out of the churn, is obliged to rub her hands 
and arms 9 utter would ftick to 


. Butter Milk 
1,  &c, are applied 


| The p kind of people chi dhe Dotter- 
milk, which is taken out of the churn by way of 
food; they alſo make broth, of it in the farmer's 
houſe for the men and inaids, and maiſden bran with 

it ee feed'the poul e, eie 
The Rimmed m they give" to den calves, 
Furt, ming half water with it. This milk be- 
ing yery thin in body, as the more ſubſlantil and 
nouriſhing 
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eee 
. Top hy i 
ever, expenſive, as it deprives the farmer of the 
Butter, which would be produced by the cows 


They ſay, that if the ſkimmed milk was half 
mixed with water, in which N or 
boiled, the 


them. | 
6 would de d Gee, if carthen veſſels or iron 
e as theſe communicate no bad qua- 


As do ſuch of the ſkimmed milk as the calves do 
not conſume, it is curdled by art as ſpeedily as poſ- 
fible, leſt it ſhould turn Jour ; ordinary cheeſes 
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of the Method of $4LTING Burrzx. | 


Our endeavours ſhould tend towards making 
Butter fit for ſalting, as by that means it may be- 
come an object of commerce, either in the interior 
parts of the kingdom, the other countries of Eu- 
rope; or, finally, for the parts beyond the tropic. 

The method we have deſcribed gives to Butter 
the qualities — for its preſervation, but it 
muſt be ſalted eno to make it keep, which de- 
pends on the quality 1 of ſalt that is 
uſed, the veſſels in which the ſalted Butter is Put, 
and ſome other circumſtances. 

The farmers, not being accuſtomed to ſell their 
Butter ready ſalted, they carry it to the markets of 
ſuch towns where there is the greateſt conſumption : 
there every one buys the quantity of Butter that is 
neceſſary for his family The buyer diſtinguiſhes 
that which has the qualities of the Butter made in 
the country of Bray, from that made in the manner 
of the country Caux; he ſets a value on one 
and rejects the other, which is ſpent — in the 

bourhood where it is made. 

Butter ſnould be ſalted as ſpeedily as ; poſſible, 
every delay being prejudicial. It is ſeveral times 
to be waſhed till the water is no longer diſcoloured. 
Grey or bay ſalt ſnould be uſed, and not white ſalt, 
which is hot eſteemed Sood for preſerving any 


thi . 

"The bey ſatis to ber in en oven/and/biuiſed 

the waſhed butter being then ſpread out. an ounce 

— dried and bruiſed ſalt ſhould be fprinkled on 
pound of Butter: it ſnould then be knead- 

eee 


and the 3 


The bed butter is afterwards put down int ftone 
exdcks or jars of various forms. The jars ſhould 


firſt be ſcalded with boiling water, 3 
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ſtale butter which ſoaks into the pores of the earth 
of which they are made, they are then to be rinſed - 
Fry meet in the manner above prelenibed fer the 


* — jars hold from to thirty pounds; 
— ſalted Butter is to be preſſed down in the jars, 

and they are to be filled within two inches of the 
top, aes-which they re 00:00 ons: er ſana 
ot eight days. 

In this'time the ſalted Butter detaches ;rſelf from 
the jar by ſhrinking in its ſize, and leaves between 
rs pe Arran of about a line wide, into 
which the air would inſinuate itſelf, and ſpoil the 
Butter if it was ſuffered to remain in that ſtate. 

In order to prevent this a brine is prepared, made 
of — and common water, 2 ould 4 
eno to bear an as there wo danger 
7 in500-meak--) | | 
This brine being ſettled; the clear part is drawn 
off, and is . on the ſalted Butter, ſo as to in- 
troduce abi ano the vacant ſpace between the but- 
and thence expel the air as faſt as 

it gains ce; for this purpoſe it is poured on 
by little and little, gently moving the jar, till the 
brine is at leaſt an inch above the butter. The 
air cannot, after this is done, approach it * 
any fide; unleſs the butter floats in the brine.. - 
mus caſe a weight mult be laid on it, . | 

SA and r pcs (Hs; air from gs it, . 


Thie b is che method of faking Butter. which we 
practiſe all the year round at Rouen: it is uſed in 
the beſt Kanes. and ſerves to make paſtry, which 
the moſt delicate palates cannot but approve, of. 
All Butter ſalted in this manner, and put daun 
in ſtone! jars, with a ſufficient quantity. of — 
will be equally. — with that of the country of 
Bey, which we have deſcribed ;. for; the keg 
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_ well of the Butter depends on its not 2 been 


r 


This method does very well, 


injured by the acidity of the ſour milk, and on the 
Jar being e of e ne and Jai being wel 
ſcalded and rinſed, as we have recommended, with 


D any 
Cm cannot be in the jars ; to 
ſupply the e of it therefote, they cover che 
— —— oF an. Jack." 

the Dancer 
is not long without brine ;-anſomuch that Butter, 
properly made, and which after being ſalted, is 
—— 5 parts of Normandy, and even 
to Paris, if. brine is bue pur on ic when ie comes 


there, will be very good. 


1 —— ſubject to break; 


But this will not do dor Butter intended for ex- 
rota or i s proviſions. It is very difficult to 
— able number of jars on account 
B firkins — 
cuſtom of putting up Butter in * 
whether it is put into firkins or j * 
ann with brine 1 the tip pa 


Dorada remedy theſe e be 
r to ſeaſon the wood, of which the Butter tubs 


has been well ſalted. — 6 


n enn ene. en 
\Teis nor impoſſible v0 find a remedy forth, 
to do it be of infinye-uſe; as it 


 would-probably be a means of making/all forts of 


fs provitins kerp boner, which would gre 


rr rr ä 
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contribute to p proſevving g the life and health of al- 
lors, an object of no ſmall importance. 

In -order -to preſerve Butter on ſhipboard, it 
ſhould be well ꝓut down in jars, ſhaped like a fruſ- 
trated cone ——— or rather like a per- 
fect cone, the baſe uppermoſt, out of which the 
Butter might eaſily be taken in a ſingle — | 
I be lump of Butter covered on out- 
ſide with ſalt, and then pre ed down into its jar, 
might in this condition do without brine, becauſe 
the jars reſting on the point of che cone, the lump 
of Butter would 4 — the bottom as faſt as 


1 


the ſine of it might be leſſened by the heat of the . - 


hold; by this means there would never be any va- 
cant ſpace, except on che top, which ſhould be co- 
vered with ſalt. 

Wooden tubs might be made in | the ſame Gon, 
ſo as to anſwer. the ſame purpoſe, provided the wood 
they were made of was well ſeaſoned; but the 
greateſt pity is, that theſe tubs could not be conve- 
niently ſtowed in a hold. 


In general the paſturage teſt part of 
Pri Ken) ho Tart ſurpaſs tas the pl web] 'of 
Bray, if we may be permitted to j by the na- 
ture "of the ail; and the — eK by grazing, 
anim 
| r . 
2 given, of introd a m | 
.of Butter into ſuch parts as now make ſo 

bad, the falr Butter which comes to 


Rovinn from Iſigny, and other parts of Normandy, 
4 Se not be entirely abandoned to the W 


11 is was the caſe we preſume, that Butter 
would become a capital ad oct in cvienares-ghacby 
to the advantage of thoſe who poſſeſs extenſive 
Paſtures ; for even at this time there is not a'cow but 
what brings forty: ſhillings clear profit to its owner. 
No. 3. H h \- after 


* 
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after all expences are pai tting entirely out of 
the queſtion the — of — thee might 
be expected from dealing in Butter of a ſuperior 
quality, fatting calves, and even the cows. 
5 It —— — _ — — does not 
bring ſo a profit to iers by far; whence 
eh, bed conclude, that it would be very advan- 
tageous to farmers if they kept more milch cows. 
- , This advantage would ſubſiſt till the quantity of 

Butter made was in proportion to the demand; and 
even afterwards it would always continue a capital 
branch-in agriculture, as it would keep us from the 
neceſſity we now are under of purchaſing ſuch quan- 
tities of foreign Butter. | 

I have been by ſo many perſons requeſted to 
write this Eſſay, and by ſuch as are ſeemingly eager 
to adopt the methods preſcribed in it, that I am in 
hopes its utility will in time be felt not only by the 
dairy-man, but alſo by the farmef and the land- 
- owner 


* 0 
— 


„ene 
An Eſſay on the planting of the reſinous Pine Tree, 
on the ſeemingly barren Parts of the Royal Foreſts, 
on , ſandy Plains and Heaths, ] the 
Papers of the late Mr. Rowptaux, of Rouen in 
Normandy. | | 
THE conſumption of fire-wood „in the city of 
Rouen, is ſo. much increaſed, that the inhabitants 
are with great difficultly ſupplied with a ſufficient 
pm of it. : | Hi N 
; important object engaged the attention o 
M. Roy. Intendant-general of the foreſts, * 
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the inſtant he was appointed to that office. He en- 
deavoured to find out the means of making ſome ad- 
vantage of 3000 acres of land in the foreſt of Rou- 
vray, which were not of the leaſt uſe. 

The plan he had for this purpoſe laid, was ſe- 
conded by an arret of the council, dated Feb 
17, 1750, which ordered four hundred acres of this 
land to —— — and 300 more 
every ſucceeding year. 


ters, that though the ä — was uſed to 


ſupply the places of 
ſome ſpots remained bare. W te 

M. Roudeaux, who for near twenty-ei 7 

had by the office he enjoyed the care of the foreſts 


uch plants as died; yet after 


about Rouen; undertook the ſuperintendence of all 


this work. . ä 
He made it his particular ſtudy to find ſome me- 
ted of again Rocking this whole tract va wood, 

The riments he made, and the inſtructions 
he received from various parts, convinced him that 


any . ©. #F7F4 
The truth is, all the inſtructions he received 


point t; namely, that the moſt ſandy 


agreed in one 
and dry ſoil was beſt adapted to the growth of the 
Pine; tree. | 


— 
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ſown 3 ſomeè very freſh: ſeed of the Pine muſt be pro- 
cured, which ſhould be ſown in the months of Fe- 
bruary or March; as to nurſeries they are — 
out of queſtion, for Furs wilt not bear | 


— having rovetved theſe inflrutions 
from the country of Guyenne, the heaths of Bour- 
deaux, and the {andy foils about Olonne, was willing 
to try what ſucceeſs ke might hope in the affair. 

For this purpoſe, in the year 1756, he got ſome 
new Pine ſeed from Bourdeaux. His — * ex- 
periments were made in two places, where 
ſeemed; but little adapted © ba g wood ; one 
was in the foreſt of Rouvray, and the other in the 
eſtate of Madrillet, which 1s adus to it, and 
whete the proprietotrs gave him leave to break up 
twenty we or thirty perehes of land. 

The ſeed came up very well; the Pine-trees are 

very thick, and tas has convinced M. Ron- 
— that the worſt ſoils, and ſuch as are abſolutely 
eſteemed good for nothing ar beſt ſuited to this tree. 
The utility of Pine- trees is well known z and, 
indeed, they are ſo genetally uſed, and cen, 
that but 4 this reſburce, half the 
 Guyenne would be uninhabitable, They — of 
them vine props; lachs, maſts, and yards; they uſc 
them alſo for b buildings and for alt forts of carpenter's 


| twenty years old, begin to 
noten them, an pony yen . thy re 

of which they alſo make much oil ef turpentine 

pitch ; this is continued for twerity yeats. The | 

- refit alfo makes eandles for the com —_— 

Oe als ey hw” cafe of forwgnt foe nd 

trees, Which wilt yield r00 or 120 quititals of reſin 
early. 

. Me,. Wieſe trees produce no more ae, they 
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are burned to make pitch and tar for caulking and 
Paying ng ſhips bottoms. 


- wood, when it is 0 . 
the bark being ſtripped o 4 proper for tann 
the wood — alſo be burnt into coal, the h 


ſmiths find that the iron worles better with that chan 
with ſtronger fuel. | 
people have conſulted” Mr. Rondeaux, 
advantages that may be made by 
— this wood, in © Þ ets of which they 
made N ents, Which convinced them 
of irs utility, fo that there is not the leaſt doubt hut 
that in a lie ſos all the a A | 
barren hits, and other poof: lands will be ſtocked 
with | this wood, which 2 got fall deing every 
way produetive of great advantages. | 
this might be done with v 1 2 ar expence 
. elther of titne or trouble, for the tree requires 
no cuſtute, as it will fow. itſelf; ind'the firſt pur- 
chaſe of the ſeed will 84 but to 4 trie. 
* (it . from the x, above eſſay, that Ye 
me tree would thrive well, and t, ih 
5 be planted on Hamp ea Rn A Mid. 
dleſex, the 1611 of which is vety 100 0 
— reſent to but little account. 22 Sk und 
andſor-common might alſo be planted with Pines, 
which places being ſo hear the mer n the cim 
ber would be of great value, not only for maſts and. 
yards for the” ſhipbuilders,. but alſo for hpilding. 
A great deal more land in the counties of Middfeſex, 
Surty, Kent, Hettfordſhare, and Berkfhire, all con- 


venient for the 2 ag," {0 ae by 


ye Wy Fn). . 
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fes 


Are XXII. 


An ns an of ſowing Lucerne on a 
Stable, made by * Nas Vice Prgſident 


e Hanel Scny at ln. 
fs Hays hitherto been of the opinion gene es þ 


2 Lucerne requires a fol well man 
d properly prepared, a conſiderable time before 
te alba of owing 3 but as I haye made it a rule, 
ver to adopt any thing i in matters of agriculture 
which I know not to be true, either from my own 
FFC 
inte and of v 4 ummer, 1763, 
made the ine Cheer bin Cie — 
had a field e ne Bell mote than an 
25 55 the foil of which I knew to be excellent, be- 
7 ſtrong not too light. After having 
b vel lowed and manured, it had this — 
Ker A. gh crop of wheat without any mix- 
ture of weeds 
All theſe Faure A ther induced me. 
5, Imagine, 81 mi Ai, with ome probability of 
le ow Lucerne ge upon 1 5 1 
' er e me in Atfem t was, 
the oh e this ſoil, of a 1 — 
tn 15 neither too ſtrong not too la, was 
Cds to the depth of about five fee 
As ſoon as the ſheaves were carried off, I cauſed- 
this field to be plowed in narrow furrows as deep 
as poſſible. The ſmall portion of darnel that was 
mixed with the ſtubble was then picked out, and 
the clods well broke, 


Finally, 
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Finally, the land was laid very level with a heavy 
iron-tined harrow, after which fourteen pounds of 
Lucerne ſeed were ſown broad caſt, on the 1 1th day 
of Au in calm weather, and the ſeed was 

by means of a light harrow. A mild rain, 
which fell two days afterwards, greatly conduced to 
the ſucceſs of my experiment. | 

At the end of nine weeks the Lucerne 
plants were a foot in height, equally thick in all 
parts of the field ; and ſome good judges allowed, 
MOT mm ey any reaſonable man could 
* | 
1 ſhall not, however, this autumn venture to 


the roots it will be beſt to let the plants rot on the 
und, and to cover them till ſpring either with 

W or long dung: 

The event will ſhew how far I am in the right, 
and I ſhall not fail, in due time, communicating it 
to the public. | 6 

[If this Gentleman's 4 ſhould meet with 
ſucceſs throughout, it will be a great inducement to 
farmers ſowing Lucerne, as what in general deters 
them is the great expence of preparing the land for 

the reception of the ſeed. If, however, this uſeful 
plant can with any probability of ſucceſs be ſown 

after corn on a ſingle plowing, it muſt he deemed a 
i improvment ; but we muſt remark, that if the 

liſh farmer means to ſow it after wheat, he muſt 
ſow his corn early that it may be early ripe. ] 
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| ARTICLE XXXIV. 


An Experiment to make Lucerne thrive in a peer Sail 
 aithout Mame, by the ſame Gentleman. 


1 cauſed the turf of a worn out paſture, contain- 
3 acre of land, 10 be raiſed with a 
r When the turf was half dry, it 

2 in litttle heaps, about two fret high. 
. then ſet on fire with the help of ſome 
we M 0 tied peat turf, They were then cover- 
and the turf, in this manner, inſenſibly moulder- 

ed. This is by much the beft method. 

The aſhes of the burnt turf were afterwards ſpread 
2s equally as poſſible over the ſoil, and the hole 
piece rb og dug at leaft a foot Yeep. _ 

F ſown 
and harrowe 

Though this land was far from of a good 
Jet having a mixture of a "whitiſh clay, yet 

e Lucerne proſpered very well during the whole 

ſummer. 

The ſeeds of the darnel were burnt by the fire, 
To that the crop was not injured by this weed, and 
I had two cuttings laſt ſummer. 

W:...., method may then probably be of ad- 
to ſuch farmers as have lands of alike qua- 
| arg ut as this work requires time, and is more 
| than where the turf is not to be burnt, 
I will not venture abſolutely to recommend this 
practice, particularly as I am not yet certain whether 
this piece, though it has proſpered ſo well hitherto, 
will continue to do fo for any length of time. 


- 
- . ” 


.. t. t. . . f. 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 


To the AuTaors of the Foreign 22 on cultors . 
E Ari 


_\ GENTLEMEN, 
25 Now mean to fulfill the promiſe I made you 
my laſt letter oy encloſing a curious eſſay written 
by Mr. Engel, of Switzerland, on the famous que- 
ſton of aN Nouriſhment of Plants by the fame, or 


by various kinds of ſap. I beg leave to ga ur hi 
this to your notice, and as that you will affor 
it a place. in your work as ſoon as you conveniently 
can. [am, Gentlemen, 

London, April 16, Fe our very bumble Servant, 
1568. R. Bax NA. 


An Eſſay. on the Queſtion, whether all plants extract 


by Mr. Exot, Prefident of a 
Oeconomical Society at Berne. 


EUROPE, en ee de immnenls was of 


| the ngliſh, at their ſucceſſes, their power, and their 


hs hes ac le —_— 


| 4.1. . gt. POR: 71 


_ from the earth the ſame nutritive Cache of the | 
ommi | 


| Nuus. IV. * Ii ſuperiority, 
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ſuperiority, and it was immediately diſcovered, that 
this proſperity was chiefly owing to the encourage- 
ments given to agriculture in all the three kingdoms. 
Some zealous citizens, either ſeparate or united in 
ſocieties, have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
the principles of 45 moſt uſeful art. The govern- 
ment, the parliaments have protected them by regu- 
lations, and encouraged them by rewards; and theſe 
united efforts have ſecured to this nation advantages 
which are greater, more certain, and more laſting, 
than thoſe derived from the mines of Peru. 
Other nations, encouraged by this example, were 
willing to come in for a of theſe advantages. 
Academies were in every part eſtabliſhed, and we 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing learned, curious and in- 
duſtrious men, who, ſupported and encouraged by 
the princes and magiſtrates, made experiments, pro- 
ed ſchemes, and eſtabliſhed rules for extract 
from the earth, our common mother, kind of 
toduction. And theſe philoſophical \uafbarihen 
ave been the rather induced to write on theſe ſub- 
Jets, by the delicacy of their ſentiments, perceiving 
the advantages that would reſult to mankind in ge- 
neral from their endeavours; and they moreover 
continually find, in the ſtudy of nature, reaſons for 
exalting the infinite wiſdom of the creator, and 
a variety of knowledge capable of ſatisfying their 
extenſive deſires. | f 1 
It may eaſily be conceived how vaſt the field is, 
from the queſtions which have been publiſhed by 
our Societx. (tek | | 
One of theſe queſtions is indeed of the laſt im- 
| Portance, though intelligent huſbandmen are much 
divided in their opinions relative to it. The que- 
ſtion is, Whether all plants require the ſame kinds of 
Juices, of. ſalts, of z or whether each is nou- 
riſhed by a different ſubſtance. -_ | 
 - "Mr. Du Hamel, who puts this queſtion, gives 
no 


| 
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* „ 


no politive anſwer to it; others are for the affirma- 
tive, many for the negative. 1 
Iwill not venture abſolutely to decide in this 

matter. I ſhall content myſelf with propoſing my 
doubts, leaving my obſervations to Yo examined 
and judged of by the intelligent reader. 

Be it as it may, the negative appears to me moſt 
conſiſtent with experience; and I think I have ob- 
ſerved, that a ſoil which is exhauſted of the nouriſh- 
ment adapted to certain plants, is not ſo with re- 
ſpect to others. | 
I ſhall begin with laying down a few principles. 

FixsT PRINCE. The ancients have eſtabliſhed 
four elements, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. Des 
Cartes propoſed three others, which, on account of 
their novelty were at firſt received, but were ſoon 
afterwards dropped. | 
©, Chemiſts who are employed in ſearching for the 
elements or principles 85 which various bodies are 
e have in general ſpecified three, name- 
J, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. Others have add- 
ed two more, Phlegma and Caput Mortuum, which 
laſt ſome call Earth. * ; 1 ey ay l 
Others again exclude Mercury, which ſay 
nothing K. than dilated Sul oa: f | 
We know what is meant by Salt. As for Sul- 
.phur, they mean by it the oily-and phlogiſtick or 
. inflammable particles. By Mercury they mean the 
. Ipirituous particles. I do not ſee how theſe two laſt 
Principles can be confounded and identified, they 
rather appear to be oppoſite. In analyſation the 
ſpirit and the oil do not mix, but always remain ſe- 
Parate. The Phlegma is pure Water diveſted of 
all che other elements; and the Caput Mortuum is 
an earth diveſted of and detached from all the 
other principles. Nn 
„Such as admit of only three principles, and the 
others who allow of five, appear to me to differ only 
18 12 N 15 in 


£ 


4 
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in expreſſion. The three firſt are the only active 
principles, the two laſt being thertly paſſive. 
If then we will admit into the rank of chemical 
principles only active and efficient cauſes, there 


will be but three; hut if we refle that every agent 


is _uſcleſs unleſs it has ſome recipient, ſore paſſive 
ſubſtance on Which it may act, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the two paſſive principles ate as neceſſa- 


7 as the others, and equally merit a plate amongſt 


e elements. f | bd 
SzconD PRMCIPLE.. There is undoubredly a very 
at analogy between animals and plants. For- 

merly the animal was thought to be as far removed 
from the vegetable kingdom, as this laſt is from that 


of minerals, 


For a long ſeries of time what was ſaid relative to 


the Palm or Date tree was eſteemed à fable, namely, 


that there Was a male and female, and that the 
aſſiſtance of the male was neceſſary ro fecundate the 


female. How were they ridiculed who firſt diſcourſed 
of the fecundation of plants by the duſt of the male 
flowers, but at preſen 


t no entertains the leaſt 
doubt of it. un | + a 


The celebrated Linnæus points out to us an in- 
finite number of different ſexes more amonꝑſt plants 


than amongſt animals. He deſcribes their various 
conſtructions, he ſhews their farina fecundans, their 
ova, their receptacula, &c. inſomuch that it can 
henceforth never be denied, but that there is 2 


great reſemblance between animals and vegetables. 
. » is a principle of which we ſhould never loſe 
ſight. „ 


TaizD Principle, There is an infinite variety 


amongſt plants; they all differ much in their ſtruc- 
ture and in their compoſition. The ſtems are more 


or leſs ſucculent and ſoft, hard and igneous, com- 
pact and porous, pliant and ſtiff, The fruits vary 
in ſhape, taſte, ſmell, and colour; the ä 
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ald very various. The diverſity is ſtill in 
the flowers, where all i Wesgimabl. — — ſhades, 
and thixrfures are ſeen. 9 | 
tior-Tefs* different: we find many of them whole: 
ſome, others hurtful, and ſome even —— 


ion. 
Fovxrh PRI. Nitre and nitrous 

contribute much to the fertilization of the earth. 
I am ſenſible that this principle is not uni 

adopted. There are Naturaliſts who aſſert, that 


ticles, and being very ſuſceptible of moiſture, in 


make'land barren chan fruitful. An effect fay they 
ſo well known by the ancients, that when any town 
was marked out for deſtruction, they razed it, 
plowed up the ground ir ood on, and ſowed it with 
alt; giving us thereby to underſtand, that the 
was neither to be inhabited nor cultivated, and 
it was not for the future to bear even a plant. c 
In theſe various opinions we find both true and 


rn 


— place it js cerrain, chat nitre uſed in 
exceſs is judicial to plants. 

The he garden belonging to to the caſtle of A: 1 A. 
ras; und the caſtle itſelf ds on a ſtill higher terras. 
At the end of one of the wings, where the ſtable is 
ſituated, is a border. | This ſtable, 1 


6. F XY; 
** wo S 


— — 


would thrive in it. I cauſed the 
away, and ſome freſh mould to be put in the ſtead 
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often cleared, abounds always with ſalt- petre, 

which deſcends and penetrates into the earth. 

Though this 9 
to be taken 


of it. The plants then * very well in it. 
Two years afterwards they all died, on account of 


the nitrous particles which were now baren chere in 
too great plenty. 

Another experiment. I cauſed ſome pots to be 
filled with mould, which I imagined very 


good; 
the plants I put in them languithed and died. i 


was entirely ignorant of the cauſe, till having water- 


ed them ſeveral times, I perceived glittering on the 
ſides * 28 pots expoſed to the heat of the ſun, cry- 


ſtalized particles of nitre. 
- By thus, it is evident, that nitre is ſometimes an 


enemy to vegetation, and we muſt not be ſurpriſed 


At It. 


All. -manures, even thoſe that are beſt ad ed to 
promote fertility, as dung, parts of > ip &c. 
which aſſiſt vegetation in ſo remarkable a degree, 
when they are uſed in proper quantities, are neverthe- 
leſs very prejudicial when uſed· in exceis. 

I have ſomewhere. read, that a certain Gardener 
had in his ground a monſtrous cabbage, -which 
raiſed admiration in every one who ſaw it. They 
could not conceive by what means it attained ſo ex- 
traordinary a ſize, till in digging the ground, they 


found that the root had fixed itielf in an old ſhoe, 


I am alſo acquainted with ſome meadows, which 
are frequently by art flooded by the waters of a 
brook which waſhes the town ſlaughter-houſe. 
Theſe meadows yield ſo large a quantity of hay, that 
the like was never 8 in any other. part of 
„ rth the bay gte "ha 

1 urth year grows ving 
hard ſtalks, 5 greatly den the value 80 = 
er, 
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fodder, inſomuch that the owners are obliged to 
up theſe meadows, and ſow them for three 
ſuccefſive years, in order to abate their rankneſs. 
After this the hay is r 
and amazingly plentifu 
As to Nitre in — I have frequently uſed 
it with ſucceſs, and it greatly promotes the vegeta- 
tion of plants, if it is a lied with caution. 

From theſe collected facts I conclude, that Nitre 
is uſeful or prejudicial according to the application 
that is mack of it. 

But we muſt againſt miſtakes, for common 
ſalt has not the ſame qualities as nitre, and does not 
in ſo great a degree aſſiſt vegetation. Common ſalt, 
as well as all other falts, if they are pro — 

lied, looſen and ſeparate the particles of 1 
o as to — A it to the reception of — But 
nitre, ſea ſalt, and all ſalts in proportion as they 
Ipate che qualities of nitre, have a neutral ſalt 
in their ſubſtance which contains not only an acid 
but an alkali, together with a phlogiſtick, or inflam- 
mable oil, and a fine inviſible and impalpable earth, 
Which ſerves as food for plants, and to which wa- 
ter ſerves as a vehicle to convey it into the pores 
of plants. 
It is this matter which renders manures from the 
animal kingdom ſuperior to all others. 

Some may imagine no earth can be inviſible; 
what can be clearer than the chryſtaline water of a 
fine ſpring? It has however been demonſtrated, by 
net. oy, experiments, that it contains this earth, 
which is the 7 of all vegetation; it was there- 
* inviſible in this water which was ſo clear and 
Iimpid. 

Pier PametrLe: The chemiſts extract from all 
material beings, ſalts, oil, and — which are the 
active E of bſtances; but we 
may obſerve at the 2 time, an 9 dif- 
| ference 
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erence in the taſte, the nature, the properties and 

pourgrage et nag ny yet hom few are 
in, compariſon to what we are ignorant of? 

1 have not the eaſt donde, but that there i. among 

theſe ſalts, oils and ſpirits, as great a variety as there 

the different kinds of animals, and even 


, theſe are however unfathomable depths, 


which as frequently occur in agriculture, as any 
other ſcience. 

e 
ter in debate. 


No theſis on this, or indeed any gd wat 
be poſitively and excluſivel — againſt all 
other reaſoning. I admit of exceptions, reſtrictions 
and diſtinctions. The opinion I am moſt inclined 
to favour, is that advanced by Mr. Home, in his 
Principles of Veget ation, and that which I contro- 
ver, i the ame which Md Dus Hagany forms poll 


rove of. 
ys third and fifth Principles appear to me to 
demonſtrate, that there ſhould be a real difference 
betwixt the food of different plants which vary much 
in their real and accidental parts, in their falts, their 
n nen 
ence 
By the ſecond Principle it is inconteſtable, that 
— — —— animals apd ve 
getables, che no ent of vegetables mu 
courſe be more different than is' that of animals. 
Some animals are carnivorous, - others eat ſeeds, 
fruits and roots ; many feed n 
diference in ther even ani df L. 


© Horſes 


_—— — 


G am mo our oa. Dy oc .cic.cDT. 
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- Horſes, oxen, ſheep, aſſes, and goats, in gene- 
; ral live on the ſame food; but it has been remarked, 
that. ſome eat with eagerneſs thoſe plants which 
others refuſe, and that certain plants which are poi- 
ſonous and injurious to ſome animals, are en 
and palatable to others. 


Some will feed on any thing, 
blood, fruits, corn, and graſs, —— pa —— 


I- imagine it is the ſame — — Some not 


being very delicate indiſcriminately receive all kinds 
of juices z others are fed by only ſome particular 
kinds and ſo far reject others, þ ces pine and 
die, if the earth in which they are planted happens 
to be exhauſted of the juices they require. 
I have made — 

lants have not ſucceeded in a ſoil where 
others have throve amazingly. It is not that theſe 
plants required a great quantity of nouriſhment ; for 
the land was very good, but it had not che quality 
the — required. 

lants ate fo voracious that they naturally 

. kinds of juices and ſalts: if their proper 
food is not at hand, they: will take fome afin nature. 
inferior, nay ſometimes hurtful. | 


Oxen, horſes, ſheep, &c. are fond of graſs either: 


or dried; for want of this fodder they feed 
with ſtraw, and ſheep with leaves of trees. 


In time of war or ſcarcity we have been frequent- 


ly obliged to feed our cattle with half rotted ſtraw 
or ſtub oo had been uſed. for thatching. No 
one can fy this 1s their natural food, neither can it 
be at all times Dogs are not fond of 


fiſh, and much dry than freſh : yet we learn 


from the relation of travellers, that the inhabitants 
of Siberia, ho uſe great dogs in their 1 es, lay 
up no other proviſions, either for ves or 
their dogs, but dried fiſh. a {+9 

k 


No. 4. K * | The 


experiments in this matter. 


— — — — - 
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The diverſity in the food occaſions alſo a diver- 
ſity in the effects. Different ſalts and dungs occa- 
ſion great differences in the taſte and colour of 

plants, of their fruits, of their flowers, and of their 

rties. - This is a well known truth. 

Skilful Gardeners well know what manures they 
ſhould uſe to give a taſte-to their pulſe, and 
What on the — y ſhould avoid, fear of 

the plants 
e 
— at the ſame time to 
and quality of a food, to which che wry 
— not ae uce ects, 
and haſten — 5 

A friend of mine, who is yet. living, ateed the, 

that having an inclination to plant ſome maize or 
Turky corn, he eollected ſeveral forts of dung, ſuch 


as that of cows, horſes, ſheep, hogs, — 
he 2 ſteep. In this 


—— &c. of which 
e n it ſwelled. The maize was 
whitiſh yellow ſort. At harveſt there was 
— iety in the corn, a light and dark blue, 
4 red, with a-whitiſh and full y z being viſible 
on the ſeeds; and the thous ofthe ſala * 
all theſe colours, ' f 
The ſame thin hap 
—— 5 as 
all yellow kind, 1 4 where 
| all kinds of deg; "tad ich had been 
| thrown; and T had the ſame variety in the feeds at 
- Floriſts obſerve, that the variegated tulips are never 
ſw Ane, nor ſo much varied, wt wane 6 > + br 
roots are ready to pern; 
that this great variety in che — ty" a diſeaſe. 
They ſeem to me to be in the right. Bulbous'root- 
ed plants require more nouriſhment than thoſe Which 


are fibrous rooted z they __m_ and receive * vey 


. * £ 
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kind of moiſture and liquid, together with all the 
juices and all the ſalts abt theſe liquids contain. 
It happens to them, as it too often happens to 
men, that  intemperance, exceſs, and a variety of 
food, bring on diſeaſes and death. - Every year the 

valuable bulbs are taken up and replanted : 
the earth can never be ſo equally prepared as to con- 
tain the ſame juices, the bulbs of the flowers feed 
on them all; in the end however they languiſh, and 
periſh prematurely. | 
Another fact ſerves to confirm this argument. If 
the bulbs of tulips are left many years in the ſame 
ſoil without being taken up, the flowers become 
either wholly red, yellow, or ſometimes white, ac- 
cording to their original colour ; at laſt 3 | 
imall, their petals pointed, with green The 
reaſon for this may be diſcovered in the preceding 
_ obſervation, - As ſoon as the variety of juices is ex- 


hauſted, and that only the groſſer and more ordinas = 


ry kinds are left, the variety of colours 1s of courſe 
at an end: finally, theſe laſt are fo far exhauſted, that 
they cannot produce perfect flowers, either in point 
of ſize, ſhape, or colour; the colour of the leaves, 
which are Sth ed with ordinary food, mixing itſelf 
r 

ye flower may be variegated 
by nitre, or by any nitrous ſubſtance: by lime rub- 


that this is a that plants are indiſcriminately 
nouriſhed by the ſame juices : but I ſay, that this is 


gre agency 7 2 * 


culas, will ſerve as a proof of this aſſertion. With 
a lye made of ſheep's dung, I have, ſays he, changed 
a red violet into a mottled colour: it was a plant 

| KK 2 with 
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with ſingle flowers, and full blown. It grew in a 
middling ſized pot, ſuch as is generally uſed for 
pinks. I made the experiment after ſun- ſet, and 
finding the earth required a good watering, I put 
the pot into a tub full of lye made of ſheep's dung, 
in ſuch a manner, that the liquor was a little above 
the edge of the pot. I left it there for twenty-four 
hours, after which I ſet it in a place where the ſuper- 
fluous liquor might drain away. In about an hour] 
found that all the flowers were very elegantly mottled, 
but in a few days afterwards the plant languiſhed 
and died.” This inſtance ſhews the effects of too 
| 2 an abundance of ſuch nouriſhment as the plant 
had not been accuſtomed to. 294 
If chis water, impregnated with ſneep's dung, had 
not been too plentifully applied, or if it had been 
lowered by other mixtures, or by plain water, the 
plant .night poſſibly have ſupported it. But its 
conſtitution could not reſiſt this plethora, occaſioned 
by ſo ſucculent a food ſo plentifully applied, and 
which it was forced to imbibe on account of its 
ſtate. This is like what is ſaid of a Lady of qua- 
lity, who hearing of ſome people being ſtarved to 
death, ſeemed much ſurpriſed at it, aſking why 
theſe people did not eat bread and cheeſe rather than 
be ſtarved; which food ſhe herſelf would be con- 
tent with if ſhe could get no other. Wy! 
It is alſo remarked, that the ſame plants do not 
thrive equally well in all places. Some thrive beſt 
in vallies, others on riſing grounds, and not a few 
on mountains. Some again prefer dry' ſituations, 
whilſt others grow beſt in moiſt grounds. Some 
in ſprings of clear water, but others thrive beſt 
in putrid water, growing moſt luxuriant in muddy 
marſh ditches. Does not this difference PRI 
proceed from the different juices contained in 


flifferent ſoils ? 


„ * 


Some 


* 0 
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Some may attribute it to heat or the air; but 
the degree of heat has very little or no influence in 
this matter, for it would be very eaſy to find places 


- equally hot or cold. The air might indeed have 


ſome little influence, but it appears to me, that the 
whole may be attributed to the quality of the ſoil. 
I I muſt here refer to an excellent Eſſay, written 
by M. de Graffenreid Lord of Worb, on the culture 
of exotic trees. | 

The Chamcerhododendron, and ſeveral other 


| Alpine plants, were ſo difficult to be cultivated in 


gardens, that ſome have aſſerted it was impoſſible 
to make them ſucceed. He has, however, found 
the ſecret of doing it, without borrowing either the 
fun or air of the Alps, only by endeavouring to pre- 
pare. the earth for them, in ſuch a manner, that it 
may as much as poſſible reſemble their native ſoil. 
Who then can aſſert, that all plants extract the ſame 
nouriſhment from the earth? A ; 

An experiment I have made, though leſs fortu- 


nate, evidently confirms what is above related. 


I had a mind to remove ſome very fine plants 


from the Alps into my garden. None of them 


ſucceeded. I found that difference of the ſoil 
was the occaſion of it. 


I then procured and planted ſome Silene 2 caulis, 
preſerving a globe of earth about the 'root of the 


plant. This fine plant throve very well whilſt it 


was nouriſhed by its native earth; but ſoon after it 


1 notwithſtanding all the care I took, 
it died. | 


The improvement of land by marl, in like man- 


ner, ſupports, my ſyſtem. It is well known, that 


this manure, in a greater or leſs degree, abounds with 


:alcaline and nitrous particles. 


It is of infinite uſe in arable land, for being mix- 


ed with the foil by the plough ſhare; it pulverizes 
the earth by its ſalts, deſtroys the weeds on the land, 
— at 


ö 
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at the ſame time yielding corn with ſtrong ſtalks, 
IR heavy, well-fed, and per- 


Ro Slots heroes mark bent ende planes, and 
ry vigour to others, how can. it 
ſaid, that all plants require the ſame nouriſh- 
ment? But to go ſtill farther, it is well known, that 
if pure marl is applied for any length of years, the 
ſoil will be impoveriſhed ſo as to bear no 
n I can 
readily diſcover it in my hypotheſis. 
Marl contains, in any 3 degree, only one 
— of — abba tht the — — can x mar 
brought in compariſon, Now plants, 
— 2 ——— — 
exhauſt the ſoil of theſe other ſalts, After this, only 
that kind of ſalt remains with which marl abounds, 
INNS — guns 
E lants, which require a mixture of ſalts, 
t is on this principle that, to remedy this incon- 
venience, they do one of theſe two things, either 
the — dung, or elſe, after having 
uſed, for three or four years, 
the land with dung alone. they get 
amazing crops. And what ts the reaſon of it? It is 
on account of the plenty and variety of ſalts con- 
— — mari Sen by which the plants 
pes omg with all the — they require. 
this plentiful variety of food, they may pre- 
2 apted to their nature, and in 
ſuch a proportion as ſatisfy their wants. | 
-:& now explain my iden by an imaginary cl 
— ſuppoſe ten fo of plan and that theſe 
+ us ten 1orts ts, 
| ten ſorts ſhould require r 


juices. 
One will eee another five, ano- 
ther four, . 


One- 
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dne · twentieth of one of theſe kinds. Here then are 
twenty-five-twentieths. Thus we find a deficiency of 
five-twentieths of this kind of ſalt. to afford the plants 
food in proportion to their nature and their wants. 
What muſt then be oy rg quan * 7-rny the 
ts which require quantity of one par- 
ns kind of: ade, their organs — 
dapted to attract and imbibe that juice than the 
other plants which require leſs of it, will engroſs 
the whole quantity, to the loſs of their neighbours, 
which will die if this food is any ways e to 
them, or at leaſt languiſh. | 
But what will be the conſequence if of ten plants 
growing in this ſoil, four ſhould require ten, twelve, 
or fifteen-twentieths,- and that of courſe there would 
be a dificiency of two-thirds of the neceſſary nou- 
riſhment ? Muſt not two or three be 3 
* the reſt, and 2 periſh? | 
By adopting theſe principles, we _ a very 
fimple ſolution to a phenomenon, which the ancients 
my no otherwiſe explain than by the terms ſym· 
pathy and N of plants. 
plant requires Aenne another five, 
a third four, and another three-twentieths of one 
fame kind of nutritive juice; the other part of their 
food being extracted from various ſubſtances which 
three of them bu go ſhare in. All thywe d 
prof xr; this is Leere f 
e above-mentioned 


* How — 1 
plant und it's antidote will grow / in tlie ſame place, 
and often very near each ather? Can we perſuade 


ourſelves, that plants of fo eee 
imbibe the ſame juices? 
We ſhall ove a few more inſtances experience 
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All floriſts know that no mould is more proper 
fon the bulbs of  hyacinths, tulips, &c. than ſome 
_—_ cabbages, and other pulſe grew the pre- 

2 Whatever quantity of food theſe ſo 

hcl * lants may have required, there will ſtil! 

cient for the bulbs of flowers which re- 

quire — little leſs; it muſt then neceſſarily be a 

Juice of a different nature from. that ie by 
the pulſe. 

But farther, floriſts \rectmenend to us never to 
plant the. ſame kinds af bulbs for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
years in the ſame place, but to change them tor 
other ſorts. Does not this practice ſhew, that they 
do not ſuppoſe the earth impoyeriſhed, but only 

exbavuſted of that kind of juice Wien was required 
by one ſort of bulb. 

I this is the caſe with bulbous lanes, which have 
a greater analogy one with ny other 2 the num- 
berleſs perennial and annual plants, we _— 


| judge, .Cha that they, muſt be a enter df erence 


Let it not * aid has! 1 bonttadict If, be- 
cauſe I have obſerved above, that bulbs, and amongſt 
others, tulips, imbibe all juices. I admit that there 
are plants nell take in all kinds of food, but it is 
for want of better. If they meet with ſuch as is 
beſt adapted to their nature, they . cher which is 
leſs fo, and take the beſt. 

I. hall now mention another experiment. 1 3 
cbleived in an-arable field, which had been ſown two 
years with bere or ſquare barley, that at the third 
towing with: rye, the Dee per foratum, St. 
John's wort, would. mak e its 1 and en- 
ercaſed fo much in the year of to cover 
n 
e and multiplied the ts ex- 
planation cannot have place, becauſe che ſecond 
5 laid down to grass, Ay | 


—_— 
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| wy uantity of this plant remained, and till leſs 
and 


every year. WD | 
This fact can no ways be explained by any other 
ſyſtem, except that which I adopt. The St. John's 
wort found very little nouriſhment whilſt the bere 
was on the land; more when the field was ſown with 
ez but when there was only a little grals on the land, 
x 6x plant took poſſeſſion of the whole. In the end, 
| however, notwithſtanding the prodigious encreaſe of 
its ſeeds, the graſs encreaſed and killed it. | 
The fame thing is obſerved in the different kinds 
of grain and land, Sometimes wild muſtard appears, 
* cockle and blue * Theſe plants un- 
their parts, mate, ſhoot, and when 
they meet n to their — — but 
they remain in a ſtate of inaction when they are de- 
prived of theſe juices. | 
I I ſhall give another inſtance, which, in my opi- 
nion, ſhould decide the queſtion. - _ - 78 
M. Reichard, — principal magiſtrates of 
Erford, has diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
and practice of agriculture. He had the advantage 
of his father's example. He ſays that for eig 
8 1754) both one and the other of 
them have endeavoured to 2 fallows, and to 
E or ſow the ſame land for ſucceſſive years. 
is father accompliſhed it for twelve years, and 
himſelf for eighteen... How came they to think of 
doing this ? In a work publiſhed in German by the 
ſon in five volumes, called, The Treaſure of Agri- 
culture and Gardening,, the following is laid down as 
an incontrovertable principle. Nn 
lt is certain, ſays our Author, that every fruit 
and plant only extracts from the earth the ſalts and 
the ſubſtances which are required by its nature and 
eſſence, and on the contrary rejects and leaves thoſe 


which are required for the vegetation of other plants. 
This requires no very grade proof becauſe the 
No. 4. . trug 
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truth of this principle is within the reach of our 
ſenſes being evident to our ſight, our taſte, and 
our ſmell. It is manifeſt that an onion has extracted 
— oY earth juices very different from thoſe ex- 
a carrot. It is in the ſame manner a 
pre, t thoſe kinds of pulſe which form them- 
Ives in the earth, have not extracted from the field 
the ſame articles as the aniſe, baſtard ſaf- 
fron, r ſame nature require, 
becauſe they i Fs onſiſt of oily particles.” 
From this our Author draws a concluſion which 
becomes a ſeeond — « We may, ſays he, 
hence conclude, when a foil is exhauſted ot 
all the juices for the ſupport of 'a certain 
crop, fo as not to be able to ſupport the ſame 
another year, it may ſtill have firength enough 
to ſupport other plants or fruits. - 

For this reaſon crops ſhould be varied as much 
as poſſible, not only in gardens but in fields, and 
by cultivating them in ſicefiive order, they ſhould | 
be in ſuch a manner interchanged, that the fame crop 
| ſhould not be repeated till the earth has had time to 

recruit its ſt h, and collect a freſh quantity of 
—_ ſalts which are beſt adapted to the vegetation 


or pA plants in queſtion. 

d be ed Ar ſoil which is exhauſted 
eme fake, can, after reſting as far as relates to 
— — e quantity of the Amme Ale 


uires, without any new 
dae being ap e anſwer, that m 
inden Ut tal — in the earth 


= the rain, ſnow, and dew from the 
jo. which remains, and is « by © ſlow de- 


Sr for the yegrrtn of thele 


. 2 On theſe principles have Mr. Reichard ad hi 
father ated for eig hty They made it their 
N fd ove wha plants were f 2 


* 


pan 
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| ſyccerd one another, / This ſtudy is of ſuch. real 


rn willing to imitate them 
without having any of this ſucceſſion of 
crops, have never = —_— to ſucceed, yet knew 
not to hat m ſhould attribute men 


ſucceſs. a 


If we reſiect wee fo Nele we! ſhall ee 5 


Suh bane uns crak gre oe le 
plan W requir a a 
ee, the ſame kind of juices and g a 
chard abi — Lian, had for 
many years ſtudied =_ nature of plants and their 
—— 22 with diſcre — the 
ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds. In this — 
might, in one ——— to be in 
repoſe, co \freſh juices for plants Which 


could not do without ho whilſt it ſupported 


— Os 
+» Lam ap le reaſon can be 
2 po — 


111 erha in I 
Reichard we ſhall 
. ke — wen thing loads of d 
1. He lays year 
every acre, — — 
winter, or what he greatly prefers, the ſpade. 
Remark. We muſt in this place obſerve, * 
thirty loads e 


— ermrerenges A 


- The rt year he plans al fors of cabbages_ 
ttices. | 
— Every body knows char theſe plants 


een Nn 


N14 


.. 
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of manure, and ſhould we calculate how much was 
Hid on the beds where they grow, we ſhould find 


CE CEE n of chirty loads 


3. "The ſecond: year ke does Uulen feed 31 pe if 
the quantity would be ſo large that vent cannot _ 
be found for it, he recommends the 2.99.9 Na 

cabbages once more, or of radiſhes and c rs. - 
He fays that tho ſoil not being yet-exhauſted of the 
ſalts adapted to the vegetation of the cabbage, that 
Plant may be hazarded a ſecond yea. 

Remark. Cabbages are frequently planted ſeveral 
ſucceſſive years on the ſame ſpot, but then the land 
s freſh dunged every year. Here no freſh dung is 
laid on, —.——.— and the other plants recom- 
land. e wile we Grange 

d. 

4. The third year he ſows carrots, - \parſneps 
radiſhes, and gourds. | 

- Remark. All theſe plants require a great deal of 
nouriſhment, and extract it from ſome depth, like 
cabbages, fo thac the arguments uſed-by the Engliſh 
| 22 ſaffron, 

5. The ear, baſtard Poppies, and 
kidney beans. [ | 
* Remark. Theſe plans, at leaſt the two laſt, re- 

a good ſoil. 
6. The fifth year, rumeps, rapey carrots, and 


beers. 
— What! after the land has borne plants, 
wildclerequire:o. roach aourifmnans does he plant 
2 *. — —— the. Se ad - 
the cou year, to 
their growth were collected ane vp. 9 
FM he ſixth year. — popples, and 
millet. 
Remark. Miller i. ſaid to impoveriſh land more 
ns 6] auhc - _ 


„ 
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8. The ſeventh year winter rye, which if it does 
not require the beſt of ſoils, at leaſt is not contented 
with one ſo indifferent as ſome other Pon” 
The eighth od wm winter rye again. 
Remark. part of the world ir is 
thou he that the 2 grain ſhould never be ſown 
two ſucceſſive years. It muſt be admitted, that our 
—— uires that the land ſhould be plowed 
immediately after harveſt; that it remain in this 
fare Oil the end of Oober, or longer, if the ſeaſon 
that it ſhould: then be plowed: again and 


— The ninth year barley, wheat, and furher 
er ſpring ry e. 

Remark, All theſe grains, particularly barley, 
require a good {oll. by | 

11. The tenth year the field muſt be plowed very 
TIT r 


2 Could we have the leaſt that ſuch 
roots would thrive in this land, which uld _ 
to be entirely impoveriſhed in the preceding 
years, if by a deep plowing it was not fi bed with 
. ts, not 
with any manure? 

JOY In the eleveqth-year poppies; beta futon, 
cumin, coriander, aniſe, &c. 

8g. The twelfth year winter rye. | 
14. The thirteenth, barley, ſpring rye, - uad 
mer wheat. 

15 The fourteenth year miller, fen ; cumiti, 

beans, 


e beans, -broad beans, 


16. The fifteenth year barley. 


17. The ame ane Carts, vetches, and 
coriander. 


18, The ſeventeenth year oats, or if you will 
+ and then 25 3 
: 19. 
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19. In the cighteenth year oats. _ 
- Remark, Many of the crops. we. have above p 
ticularized — of che ſucc 


Years 

This author allo ſome other courſes of crops. 
The ſample I have given will anfwer my 
preſent purpoſe, I muſt refer thoſe who are likes 
to know more of the matter to the work itſelf, 

He carries his ſyſtem four years farther; he 
would have us reap the — — 
two years, . 
and without interruption. 

Let us add one more remark on this ſubject. Ar. 
8 however good, and founded on ſound 

reaſon, they may be, are liable to be contradicted by 

other arguments, which often bear the appearance 
of truth. This is not the | caſe with facts and ex- 


perimenty, if we would not ablalucely in- 


credulous, we muſt ſubmit to their force. 
Mr. Reichard cauſed his work to be printed at 
Erxford, immediately under the eyes of his country- 
men. He refers to their teſtimony, and nobody 
— contradicted him. It is therefore proved, 
theſe facts are incomeſtably true. Thie con- 
I thetefore to be deduced from them i in 
favour of this ſyſtem cannot be leſs ſo. 

I ſhould, however, imagine I had — — 
portant ſubject much too Aden. if L paſſed over 
the arguments advanced by the the Engliſh authors, 
and defended by the celebrated du Hamel, in fayour 
of the contrary ſyſte. 

Nothing: can, be mere extraordinary ichen. the 
anſwer which the Engliſh make to the obſervation, 


that the fleſh, the ſhell, and the kernel of the peach 


mult neceſſarily be compoſed of different juic ces. 
They ſay that the earth —— furniſhes theſe 
„ has no reſemblance to the of this fruit. 
as there ever ſuch a ſolution made ? 22 


OT EE CEP Smt „ 
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coarſe earth mixed with a thouſand h 
have the ſame taſte, or the ſame properties, 
asthe infinitely dilated particles which — been 
extracted from it? It would be very eaſy to retort the 
t, by ſaying, that the earth has not the 
ale of the fruits; it is neither ſweet, bitter, 
acid, oily, or ſalt, therefore the fruits extract no 
ment from it. 
The "fleſh of the peach is ſweet, the kernel is 
bitter and oily, the ſhell is a woody ſubſtance. If all 


8 that a houſe of clay, ſtubble, brickwork, tim- 
ber, freeſtone, ſandſtone, or marble, in a word, that 
the windows and ſpring water are all of the ſame 
ſubſtance, becauſe they are all parts of the ſame 
houſe, and are all extracted from the hy 
may not we alſo ſay, that painters colours: are all the 
ſame, and made from the ſame drug. Hitherto I 
have ined that the parts required to form a 
woody ſubſtance, a ſolid or oily ſubſtance, and 2 
watery” or liquid ſubſtance, were different; but in 
the opinion of theſe writers, I have been in an error. 
They alſo ſay, that corn does not put forth 
roots, and that for this reaſon it thrives very 
after clover and lucerne, but that theſe laſt do not 


0 


In this there are ſeveral errors. 1. e that 


ve do not di iſh any tap root, or other deep 


roots in corn; but are we certain, that the ſeveral 
forts of grain do not ſend their roots deep into the 
land when the ſoil is well prepared and adapted to 

their nature; many proofs of the contrary might be 
_ . oy 

a furrow, even to 

— nber? 8 when 
he takes this trouble, that the roots can 
riſument from that depth; and 
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convince us, that in ſtrong lands deeply plowed, the 
corn is deſs ſubject to lodge, and is more vigorous ? 
Fortunately: they do not aſſert, that corn will 
thrive well after faintfoin. This would be in con- 
tradiction to all experience, though that plant ſends 
forth very deep roots. But they do not aſſign any 
reaſon for this, which is, however, very ſimple, be- 
the ſame why lucerne and clover do not ſucceed 
42 faintfoin. © Saintfoin thrives in the moſt barren, 
ſandy, gravely, and dry lands; but the two firſt, 
_ —— of wheat, * 
5 f 
ml author of this eſſay addreſſes his objeRtions to 
Mr. Du Hamel, as being the great partizan of the 
Engliſh ſyſtem, on the effects of the form or o 
nization of plants. If there is any doubt of Mr. Dy 
Hamels meaning to attribute the various effects of 
vegetation to this organizition alone, without the 
the concurrence of any difference in the j Juices ; it is 
at leaſt the ſenſe which his words ſeem to import. 
It is therefore only on this firſt ſuppoſition, that we 
_ addreſs to him theſe objections, which are meant to 
prove how little — ſuch a ſyſtem is. 

Let us now ſee what objections M. Du Hamel 
propoſes. It cannot be doubted, ſays he, but 
that the earthy particles which plants imbibe, aſſume 
different forms in every plant, ut it does not thence 
follow that the nutritive Juices are not the ſame 
wuilſt in the earth.”  - 

It ſhould ſeem: then that Mr. Du Hamel Jooks 
upon the form and organization of the parts alone, 
and not the ray nh nature of the food, - the 
Juices, as the cauſe, which makes a peach have 
a downy ſxin, a delicious watery melting and ſweet 
fleſh, a ſhell harder than wood, a k * yet 
firm, ſweet or bitter and oily, and this meonderful 
organization muſt be contained in the ſpace betwixt 
the end of the branch: and the fruit, becauſe in the 


end 
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end of the branch and fruit, becauſe. in the end of 
the; branch nothing of this kind appears; whereas 
I always apprehended, that the ſeveral juices being 
got thus far, were diſtributed according to the rules 
eſtabliſhed. in nature, by the ſovereign Creator, to 
form the various pow entirely and abſolutely dif 
ſimular. 

Firs. for inſtance may have the ſame organiza- 
fion throughout; their wood is porous and ſpongy ; 
if they only required a great of nouriſhment 
without any regard to 1s nature, what tree ought 
better to ſucceedin wet or even marſhy ſoils. than 
yet! in ſuch ſoils the wood is abſolutely unfit for uſe? 

well known that if the roots penetrate to E 


water or even to a ſoil too moiſt, the trees begi 


rot at bottom, before they have attained a third of 
their natural growth. Such as grow in ſoils that are 
rather dry than moiſt thrive very well, but it is cer- 
tain that their wood is mare e and does nog 


laſt ſo long as that which a dry ſtony or 


gravelly foil. The reaſon, is ſelf ele The juices 
and falts to which water ſerves as a vehicle ho not 
with the nature of the juice. It e 
chers which can form a reſin. 
This fact alſo proves that Ber which require A 
deal of nouriſhment, imbibe all they meet with, 
tor want of that which is better adapted to their 
nature ; but ag every kind of food is not ually 
ted to their nature, it is evident that if they 
what is proper for them, they will, after the 
manner of animals, reject the others. 
This author relates an experiment extracted 


from the memoires of the Acadamy of. Sciences, 


That a young lemon of the fize of apes being graficd 


by the ſtalk on the branch of an orange tree, en- 
creaſed in ſize ripened and r its quality of : & 
lemon without Ee clay, in any 1. 


>< — neceſſary, ſays be, 5 in 
N. this 
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this experiment that the juices of the orange-tree 
fhould ſuddenly change their nature 1n paſſing into 
the lemon.“ 

It is evident I relate this paſſage: penny; but 
I will do ſtill more, namely, add ſome other inſtances 
to ſtrengthen this argument. 

A ſhort time ſince, a friend of mine, a manef note, 
ſhewed me at his large and elegant villa, a wilding 
apple-tree, on which were grafted ſeveral ſcions of a 
faperior kind, amongſt the reſt there happened to 
be one of a pear-rree, which ſucceeded as well as 
ie # of them. 

will next mention ſomething Kill more Arik 


661 Tichiffeli, (that worthy plittios inſtivuror of 
our œconomical ſociety) has attempted to graft 
ſeveral ſorts of ſcions without choice, on the roots 
of various trees without diſtinction. Almoſt all 
theſe ſcions fucceeded ; whence ſome conclude that 
my ſyſtem is entirely overſet. | 
Let us now examine whether it b even ar al 
affected. * 
2 Kicſt experiments of the lemon on the 
tree, and the pear on the-apple*tree, are too 
Sade alike to be ſeperated. Let us conſult Linnæus 
and his ſyſtem with regard to plants. In the Edition 
1752, he has 1090 genuſes, and in every genus from 
1 to 30 or 40 ſpecies. Without attending to ſub- 
diviſions, all the pears are of one ſpecies, as well 
as all the apples, plumbs, 2 ies, lemons, 
citrons, oranges. - 'Farther, and 
inces, are three ſeveral * of fruit of the 
te genus; lemons, citrons, and oranges the fame, 
s Alſo lumbe, apricots, and Een, peaches, and 


amo 
According to our ſyſtem che difference of 


wil be much iel amongſt the ſpecies, and there 


— will 


2 Coe © 224 


ces ſnould be amongſt the 1090 genuſes; they 
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vill be but very little amongſt the varieties of the 
fame ſpecies; I mean that there would be a great 
deal of difference betwixt thoſe of a walnut-tree and 
a peach-tree, much leſs betwixt thoſe of an orange- 
tree, and a lemon-tree, and a very little betwixt the 
ſeveral kinds of theſe fruits. onſequently why 
ſhould we be aſtoniſhed that a lemon ſucceeded on 
an orange-tree, a tree of the ſame genus, or the 
ſcion of a pear- tree, on an apple- tree? , 
 Gardiners and Huſbandmen, nay all who are not 
groſly ignorant in this matter, well know, that ſcions 
of kernel fruit-trees, are grafted on kernel fruit- 
trees; pears and apples on quinces, and thoſe of 
ſtone fruit- trees, as peaches, on plumbs and almond- 
trees; with this management they will take; but 
J never ſaw a ſcion of an apple-tree ſucceed on 
2 cherry-tree, nor that of a peach-tree on a quince. 
By drawing the concluſion in the manner of M. Du 
Hamel, we may ſay that he who proves too much 
proves nothing at all. All forts of ſcions grafted on 
any tree ſhouſ ſucceed, but this is contrary to ex- 
perience, *' | | 

It may perhaps be faid, that I attend not to 
ſubject, that the experiment of M. Tſchiffeli, — 
it to be a truth that all ſorts of ſcions equally well 
ſucceed on all ſorts of trees, But this is a miſtake, 
it is only on the roots which is totally different. 
It ſhould ſeem that the roots of trees greedily 
imbibe more or leſs all kinds of juices. From the 
roots theſe juices paſs into the bark, thence into the 
wood of the trunk, afterwards into the branches 
and their bark; laſtly into the buds, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, &e. Now let any one judge, by the differ- 
ence of theſe juices and their flavour, in the fruit, 
and in the roots, how much they have been purified, 
changed, and as we may ſay, refined in their paſ- 
lage, and by the circulation, before they arrive at 


tion, 
M m 2 Let 
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Let any one chew ſome wood, ſome bark, ſome 
of the leaves which grow ſo near the fruit, and 
laſtly ſome fruit, and then declare whether there is 
not an infinite difference. The order of nature 
conveys to every part the juices beſt adapted to 
the end for which God created them. 

Let any one reflect on the ſweetneſs of the kernel 
of a wallnut, and on the inſupportable bitterneſs of 
the rind or bark of the ſhell, which all animals and 
even inſets nauſeate. It ſurrounds the nut, of 
courſe it is very near it, and the whole nut, as 
well the kernel as the rind, is ſuſpended on the 
fame ſtalk ; thus is the difference much more ſur- 
prizing, than that of a lemon, and an orange, grow- 
ng on an orange-tree. Did the fame juices nou- 

both one — the other? Can this great dit- 
ference be owing to the organization and ſtructure 
of the nut, or are theſe organs placed at the end of 
the branch? finally what part could have effected 
ſuch a difference, Let us reaſon a little on this 
We have obſerved that matter is real, form ac- 
cidental; what is accidental, may be, or may not 
be, but matter will always be "fubſtantial let its 
form be what it may, Wood is ſtill — though 
it may be ſquare, round, hexegonal, octogonal, or 
of any other form; and ſhould any ſay — wood is 
only wood becauſe it is ſquare, without which 
quality it would be ſtone, he might with great rea- 
{on be laughed at; how then can form which is 
accidental, have any influence on matter which is 
ſubſtantial? Let it not be ſaid that the form in ſalts, 
acids, and oils, occaſions their qualities. I will 
only fy not wholly, admit this; if the 
partic e various kinds of ſalts are the ſame, 
and give them the fame qualities as ſalts, yet are 
their effects u various. | 


But 
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But let us advance a ſtep farther. It muſt be 
admitted that matter muſt neceſſarily exiſt before 
form, ſince matter can ſucceſſively aſſume various 
forms. I will then ſuppoſe that the form, the or- 
ganization, may ſomewhat contribute to the diffe- 
rence of juices, and flavours in a fruit. From 
whence proceeds the origin of this organization, 
this form, what is the cauſe of it? We muſt have 
recourſe to the matter; without the matter or ſub- 
ſtance no form could ſubſiſt, of courſe it cannot 
be denied, but that the ſubſtance, the matter, the 
ſalts, and the divers juices conſtitute the primitive 
cauſe, and this cauſe ſubſiſts throughout, though 
the organization may in ſome ſort be aſſiſtant to 
effects, becauſe the ſubſtance remains to the end of 
nature's operation. "7% 
But to return more immediately to the ſubject in , 
hand; I have ſuppoſed 1090 genuſes of plants, 
which for the — part require a particular food. 
In every genus, taking one with another there are 
twenty ſpecies. The ſpecies, for inſtance, will re- 
quire fifteen-twentieths of the ſame food, as orange 
trees and lemon - trees; ſome will require eighteen- 
twentieths or nineteen- twentieths more or leſs; and 
theſe fifteen to ten- twentieths ſhall be varied by 
compoſitions and mixtures more artfully made than 
thoſe of chemiſts, We muſt not then be ſurprized, 
if a branch or a fruit requiring only one-twentieth 
or two-twentieths ſhould find wherewithal to ſupport 
itſelf, amongſt the quantity and different qualities 
of the juices, diſperſed in the wood, the branches, 
and the leaves —— and of a kind which others 
do not want, thus is there nothing to be wondered 
at in the ſucceis of the lemon and the pear- tree ſcion. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the grafts on the roots. 
I I had had any opportunity of obſerving what grafts 
ſucceeded and on what kinds of roots, I might perhaps 
F 
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Ae experiment, and made obſervations on the ſub- 
s more exact than I now: can; this not being in 
my power I will ſuppoſe they ſucceeded on all kinds 
roots, and even this will not prove againſt me. 
r roots imbibe 
in a manner all the juices my As and that 


the ſeparation, — rack and ſtrain- 

ing the juices, are only done — ds and by 
| flow degrees. If then a fcion-1s in the 
root, it is near the reſervoir of the different 
Juices, and may chuſe which ever is belt adapted to 
it's nature, rejecting the others. Theſe roots ſerve 
as organs, mouths, and channels to convey to it the 
nouriſhment it may require. This is proved by well 
known experience, for in grafting on the trunk, at 
a certain height, or on the branches, ſuch an at- 
ſociation never ſucceeds. If we endeavour to graft 
a peach on a walnut though they are both Kernel 


fruits, or à pear on a cherry- tree they never ſuc- 


ceed. And what is the reaſon of it ? Becauſe at 


this height the tree raping the juices, has 
lefr — the I. . thoſe 2 are not 
adapted to it's nature. I conclude that 
this experiment is rather in favour of my ſyſtem 
than againſt it. 

| We form to ourſelves groſs ideas from the evi- 
dence of our ſenſes and our falſe conceptions of 
things. As ſoon as we have adopted an idea, we ima- 


gine we have diſcovered the of nature, and 
the cauſes of effects by what we ſmell, 

feel, and ſee. 1 gn wr wag = 

ultra. We imagin a fab- 


— ani — elements and 
true principles of plants. This ſcience has indeed 
been the means of maki * diſcoveries, 
yet have we by the help of it diſcoveted only the 

ſſeſt of theſe — which muſt themſctves 

„ an infinity of others, 1 — 
impal- 
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— -onav and which eſcape the notice of our 
8. 

We muſt not conclude, becauſe we have not been 
able to diſcover theſe juices by the help of chemiſ- 
try, or hy other experiments, that they do not exiſt. 
How many real and inconteſtable facts are there, of 
which the true cauſes are not known, but canjeQures 
and es are ſubſtiruted for tem. 

The anfwer Mr. Du Hamel makes to the ſecond 
allegation, 1. NN We 
do not, ſays he, diſcover in the earth any flavour of 
the fru, of courſe the juices of the earth are not 
the cauſe of it.“ I fee no of thoſe ſine bro- 
cades in the worm that ſpins ſilk. I do not 
perceive this flavour, this taſte in raw meat, there- 
tore the ragout is not made of it. Ido nat ſee that 
admirable painting in the colours, either ground or 
unground, nor in the bruſh, therefore it 18 not to 
chem that the picture is indebted for irs luſtre. | 

The anſwer to the third allegation. is not more 
coercive. It is only neceſſary to read it, to per- 
lernen. — — 


All juices, even ſuch as are detrimental-to them; but 
then they ſoon decay. 

The anſwer made by Mr. du Hamel to the fourth 
allegation, has already been diſeuſſed. It will ſuf- 
fice to ſay one word with reſpect to the roaſon he 
alledges, why ruſhes, thiſtles, or blue bottles, ſhould 


A kill wheat, as thoſe 
plants only im ſuch Juices as aur not adapted to 
be informed chis writer that they imbibe none 

theſe juices? It is very probable, that according 
to my imaginary calculation, they have occaſion for 
fifteen-twentieths of the fame juices, and the wheat 
alſo of courſe requires fifteen-twentieths, ſo that 


——— of ten- twentieths on the 
whole, 
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whole, ſome of theſe plants therefore muſt languiſh 
and die. Wheat is cultivated, and weeds growing 
naturally, and being of a voracious nature, the laſt 
get the upper hand and deſtroy the firſt. 

Some have endeavoured to prove by chemittry, 
that plants only tranſpire a pure phlegm. Beſides 
what we have already ſaid, relative to the inſuffici- 
ency of chemical experiments, this confirms the al- 
legation; that every plant Jer a > ropriates to it- 
ſelf the parts neceſſary for its ment, and that 
the others paſs off by tranſpiration,” This writer, 
doubtleſs means, that the plant, —_— by means of 
its root, imbibed all kinds of falts and juices, and 
only reſerving what is adapted to its uſe, the others 
muſt of. nec:flity be found on diſtillation; and in 
thine minultdkent 710 Shut on of 

Jo return to the analogy there is between plants 
and animals, if man made a good uſe: of his will, 
he would not haſten his death, and frequently paſs 
on wide oat: x life in acute pain, which he has 
brought on himfe intemperance; he would re- 
ject unwholſome — and content himſelf with 
that which would contribute to prolong his life, and 
make him paſs it free from diſeaſe. Beaſts, guided 
by inſtinct, take only ſuch as 4 ſuited to their na- 
ture, unleſs are compell neceſſity to do 
otherwiſe; . the ſame with 2 to — to 
which the order which God has eſtabliſhed in na- 


ture, ſupplies the place of inſtinct. They never 


imbibe juices which are not adapted to their nature, 
unleſs they are compelled to do it, ſo that they have 
no occaſion to diſſipate them. If they are obliged 
do receive an uncommon food, theſe juices, though 
hurtful, muſt be converted into nouriſhment, 

{ame as in men and beaſts, and being by their con- 
coction become more groſs and fabſtantial they 
cannot be diſſipated in the air. 
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One thing more is to be remarked. A great 
par of the food which men receive eſcapes by 
means of various ſecretions ; but that which is 
converted into blood, is diſſipated by tranſpiration, 
in order to-it's being fi ſucceeded by the auer um 
nouriſhment. 

It is cheſamewithreſpe&toplants. The roots anvalt 
and:imbibe the groſſer juices of almoſt every kind, 
and begin to di themſelves of ſome — 

the wood, rejecting that which is abſolutely contrary 
| to their nature: the juice that is ſomewhat purified 
enters into the bark, whence, one part like the blood, 
paſſes farther through the bark and the wood, into 
ou branches; being ſtill more and more ſubtilized | 

and purified, the juices paſs, as nature directs, into 

the the — and the fruits; which at 
contain only that which is moſt ſuitable, 
ſelect and exquiſite, being the — of all 


thoſe 3j juices which were — fs. This 
may be compared to the ch „ch is converted 
into blood; is laſt, with 'to the internal 


1 of the parts of the body, ſerves only 
roduce a liqu — — 
bal 5 „which enters — — vc 
in fact, into eve ires to 
ported by a kind 2 wand mb arte 
newed. It ſhould ſeem to me, that this analogy 
e 
any other. 
:F ought on'this decafibn, to menden a nouriſh- 
Tent ſtill more _ bel to plants, bur it 
would perha e | 
"Mr. du Hamel pro Pounder ener lants tranſpire, 
and'that the particles les which exhale ==» — 
float in the air, and that fl ro he earthy whene | 
winds they r | 
they were extracted. 2 
No. 4. Nn | 1 admit 
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lr 
K my ſyſtem ati 

mingling itſelf wih r 
to clouds, dew, rain and {now, falling ſometimes 
on one foil, ſometimes on another, giving a gene- 
ral fertility to the earth, as experience may con- 
Yinee us; thus bis obſervation falls to the 


6{ on the juices from the earth, by 
channels and veins of the roots, the wood, and 
CAN oe wo 
were 
piration, and to evaporate what was ſuper fl 
qus,' in the ame manner 2s the pores of the fkin in 
men; but opinion, they beſides. this, ferve 
far ai : 3 
| e | | 
bunch 59 
n Gre 
were 
bet - 


the leaves were taken; and even if it had 
rnb I ö 1 ſtopped 
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' *Rtopped, the effect would have been quite con 
re it was, for the fruit would wks been — 
bur Jeſs delicate in its flavour, becauſe the ſap would 
not have been purified by tranſpiration, 
What confirms me Ai more in the opinion of 
tranſpiration, is the dew, and its wonderful effects. 
It is well known not to penetrate the earth, at leaſt 
not ſo far as the roots of plants, to what cauſe then 
muſt we aſcribe the admirable ſervice it is of to all 
nts? It attaches itſelf only to the leaves and 
wers, or at moſt to the bark: the effects we fee 
' reſult from dew, can never proceed from its cool- 
ing uality only ; it is of much greater ſervice than 
„und this laſt, than common water; though if 
in times of great drought, when even dew does not 
Kall, entire trees, particularly the leaves, are re- 
freſhed in a morning with common water, by means 
of an engine, the effect wil be f izing. 25 
The honey-dew, on the 2 des infinite 
to trees, becauſe it ſtops the pores N 
leaves, and prevents both piration and aſpi 
tion; the tree then reſembles a man, who is within 
full of humours, and whoſe perſpiration is ſtopped. 
I am therefore of opinion, that all plants receive 
the moſt ſybtile of their nouriſhment» from this 
1 ; r attaches itſelf - plants, by — 
table and flow degrees, and it is nece 
—— be a matter as ſubtile as dew, to ſerve 
as a vehicle 2 hr oem It un- 
dergoes à thouſand and a thouſand evaporations 
. and every one extracts from it, 
that which is beſt adapted to its nature; but that 
theſe icles may have their natural effects, the 
juices extracted from the earth, which make per- 
haps ninety, or ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
whole, muſt have done their part; for if this is not 
the caſe, theſe 1 particles cannot act 
nz . 
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on the others, which are infinitely groſſer and more 
material. 
We may paſs over che anſwer to the ſixth 
tion. Mr. du Hamel, in his anſwer, attributes the 
- cauſe why wheat does not ſucceed two years toge- 
ther on 5 ſame land, to the number of plowings 
being leſſened; this is not of con ſequence enough 
to detain us a moment, as the principles we have 
laid down, explain it in a 2 ſimpl 80 wa 
I ſhall now conclude, hoping th 3 my 
5 m may not be allowed as ibſelutely certain, 
t yet it will be acknowledged as founded on pro- 
| ability, at. leaſt; and if thy: 6 ſtem has any foun- 
on in truth, it merits a. ſtrict; examination, and 
that experiments ſhould be made, as the many parts 
of it are very difficult to be accounted for. With 
this view only, it is that I have conſented to pub- 
"Tiſh my ideas, not being defirous of excelling, or 
of teaching others, 4 may have much more 
eee than. J, ep, gurl 
to dave. * 
11811 Nah r Id þ 
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- Eſey on the Naturalization of Foreight Trees and 
Plants in Switzerland; written by A. de Grar- 


Fnud. Lord of Worb.. 


| ir cannot be denied, but that our country 

would receive conſiderable benefit, from the eſta- 
bliſhment of good kinds 2 trees and plants. 
Iwill then > ce. to d te the poſſibility, 
| and the manner of executing it with ſucceſs. | 
The writings of ancient authors who have treat- 


ed on the ſubject of agriculture, 1 prove 


countries, thrive in 


the poſſbiliry of making rec bn ught from hot 
_— Varro, 
Columella, Virgil, Palall, and! and Pliny, aſſert, that 
the much | mann av of their beſt kinds of fruit, 
was in their time, ught from the eaſtern countries 

into Italy, from . — they afterwards ſpread into 
the col & countries of Eu 3 
Lucullus, . cherries 10 Rome, from Ce- 

| raſonta, a town of Pontus, about 78 years before 
the birth of Chriſt. Above 100 years : 
—— were carried thither from Armenia, and 

bs from Syria. 

Peaches were not known in Rome, till about 
years before the time of Pliny the Naturaliſt, 
and took. their Latin name Perſica, from Perſia, 
from whence they were firſt brought. The beſt 
Kinds of pears came from Syria and Aer quinces 
from Crete; cheſnuts, wallnuts, and rts, from 


Aſia Minor; the ſervice-tree was not Known in 
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Italy, till the time of Cato the Elder; ſnow- balls, 
Indian cheſnut· trees, and Jeſſmine, all come from 
Hot eountries, and yet ſucceed very well! in all parts 
of Europe. 
Modern writers, agret in this matter with the 
ancients. 
Witſon, after a thouſand trials had failed, eſta- 
bliſhed in Euro x 3 the coffee-tree, and that king of 
fruits, this ſuperb ananas. Theſe two plants, though 
brought from the hotteſt climates, neverthe- 
| cceeded in our. cald climate, by the help of 
"Gl and 9 fo as to bear fruit. 
= . precious medicinal plant, which 
"ally 1 China, is cultivated with ſuc- 
<eft in © anada, rout VIEWS eee to 
China itſelf.” 
Rhubarb, which was at firſt brought from the 
Faft Indies, has been found in conſiderable 
ries by profeſſor Gmelin, and the botaniſts of 
Tours, in Siberia, and Ruſſian T ge. 
ſent makes à capital article in the alan com- 


merce. 
Rey (Res fr Shin, nem Norway ow 
Denmark, are to be ſern the fineſt 
I ſaw myſelf in a valley of t . 
| aid Abit dere ich mountains 
e covered with fnow, and within a cannon 
ſhor of the Gletſcher, a garden in which the Þ 
and apricots were ripe, as well as moſt 
other kinds of , garden crops: the Italian honeys 
fuckle blows there all the fummer and autumn. | 
Mr. Tournefort, found on Mount "Ararat, in 
Armenia, plants which wild in the northern 
of Europe, as as In Italy and France. 


the ſame traveller, in his'v to the Levant, 
* Mer is 


found the ever- green oak, 
met — in pan the Wan 


only bins üt re 
and 
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in ), growing in the ifle of Candia, at the 
— covered with fnow. 
Mr. de Haller, that celebrated botaniſt, that or- 
nament to our country, has alſo. diſcovered in his 
numerous and dangerous excurſions, on the higheſt 
mountains in Switzerland, herbs and plants which 
botanifts had till that time, only remarked on the 
tops of the Italian mountains. 
The new diſcoveries of a Kalm in North Ame- 
tica, Koempfer in Japan and Aſia, Haſelquiſt in 
— and ——— Linnæus in 
* n of Schanen;-and in _his 
ponica, ſuffici demonſtrate' the prin- 
cple Les our out upon 


— 
countries — in of it. 
. re Kyo 
3 1 in That 
— pre of Europe was in the 
time. of Tacitus filled with horrid defarts, and the 
inhabitants were obliged for want of better food, 
to eat bitter acorns; and in our times, by means of 
a laborious induſtry, it is the moſt pleaſant, the 
mildeſt, and the moſt fertile country — . — 
Inſtead of thick foreſts e een bogs, we 
nom find there, the moſt fruitful corn the 
D eee 
„ | 
Let us next ſurvey England. What immenſe ad- 
have the wiſe inhabitants of that fortunate 
illandt derived: from the improvement of every 
branch of d It is well known that 
are indebted to this happy change, for _ riches 
and cheir power. Caſt your eyes on the country 
houſes villas of the of ea duke of Ar- 
Se, à duke of Richmond, of the late lord Peters, 
a-Collinſoa, and on the botanical garden of Sir 
c | 


nature, 
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nature, where art, utility, and all the beauties of 
the creation, preſent themſelves to your view? Has 
not the great attention beſtowed on | agriculture, 
immortalized their illuſtriqus writers? Read the 
works of Miller, Lawrence, Mortimer, Evelin, 


— 5 the inſtances of the Anbei 


at the public expence, profeſſor Kalm into Eng- 
land, and ſome parts of North America, to ſearch 


for foreign trees and plants, and collect ,ceconomi- 


cal obſervations for the benefit: of the kingdom. 
The wiſe king of r 
to all praiſe, Cade for the fame purpoſe, three learn- 
ed men into Arabia Fælix, and other eaſtern coun- 
tries, which will enrich the kingdom with foreign 

plants, and natural hiſtory: with new diſcoveries. 

* is not at — — he 
well being and proſperity of agriculture; that inex- 
hauſti 27 and wand. The royal 
cconomical ſociety lately eſtabliſhed, the ſociety of 
Britany, the writings and experiments of the cele- 
brated Buffon, du Hamel, de Mirabeau, and de 
Turbilli; the gardens and improvements of Tri- 
anon, the duke d' Ayen, the Abbe Nollins, Bom- 
barde, and Aubenton, are ſufficient evidences of 
the high eſteem the French have for agriculture, and 
that it not only finds employment for ſome of the 
greateſt mien in the nation, but alſo contributes to 
their pleaſure. ret 21cht of nde 07: 
I conceive I have fully demonſtrated. by: what 1 
have already ſaid, that it is by no means / difficult to 
make thoſe foreign trees thrive in our country, 
which are brought from hotter climates, , but: where 
the cold is nevertheleſs ſometimes ſeverer than it is 
e Ace A 
nen | ö 
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in Switzerland, as in Virginia, Penſylvania, Canada, 
Carolina, Chili, the Cordillieros of Peru, &c. As 
this is the caſe, why ſhould we not, when we ſhall 
thereby increaſe the products of our country, en- 
deavour to improve, embelliſh, and ſoften by art 
and care, aſſiſted by nature, the rudeneſs of our 
It may poſſibly be objected, that the cold which 
predominates in the greateſt part of Switzerland, 
will render my ſcheme abortive. But let ſuch re- 
flect on the great and agreeable change that has hap- 
— in Switzerland, with regard to all kinds of 

ORE K N N 
Forty years ago very little fruit was to be ſeen, 
and that very bad, whereas we have now the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing our tables covered the year round 
with the moſt delicious kinds. We have cherries 
from the beginning of May to November, peaches 
from June to November, and the moſt exquiſite 
apples and pears the whole year. If I am aſked 
what ſorts of uſeful trees and plants we ſtill want, 
when we have already ſo many; inſtead of giving a 
direct anſwer, I will make out a liſt of ſeveral forts 
of trees, and in my turn; aſk whether they would 
not be of great utility in our country. ; 
For inſtance, 1. The White Virginian Oak, 
bearing {weet fruit, and to eat. 2. The Red 
Virginian Oak. 3. The Cedar of Libanus. 4. The 
Virginian Cedars. $5. The Armenian Pines. 6. The 
Sweet Maple of Carolina. 7. The Styrax, or Li- 
quidambar of Virginia. 8. The Saſſafras Tree. 
9. The Saffaparilla, 10. The Ceonothus. 11. The 

Lobelia (or Cardinal Flower) with blue bloſſoms. 
12, The- true Rhubarb. 13. The Lentil-bearing 
tree of Siberia, called Aſpalathus. 14. The Ever- 
green Oak, | 180 
N. 4. Oo Would 


| 
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Would not our gardens and villas be more em. 
belliſhed, if inſtead of the Indian cheſnut- tree, the 
fir, the yew- tree, ſavine and juniper, they were 
adorned with, 15. The fine Indian Lawrel. 16. The 
Virginian Tulip tree. 17. The American Tulip 
tree, with Lawrel leaves. 18. Bignonia. 19. Ce- 
dars. 20. The Cherry Lawrel of Portugal. 2 1. The 
Arbutus, or Strawberry tree. 22. The Judas tree, 
with red and white flowers. 23. The Azalea, 
24. The Benjamin tree. 25. The Pifhamin. 26. The 
Liane and Clematite. 29. Pavia. 28. The ſpot- 
ted leaved Oak. 29. The Cheſnut tree, with leaves 
ſpotted with gold or ſilver. 30. Piracantha. 3 1. Baſ- 
tard Ebony. 32. Coluthea. 33. The ſeveral kinds 
of foreign Roſes. 34. Ketmia. 386. Baſtard Senna. 
36. Althea. 37. Grewia. 38. Jupiter's Beard, &c. 
After having proved in a clear and evident man- 
ner, the poſſibiſity and utility of naturalizing foreign 
—— I ſhould, in order to accompliſn che taſk 1 
— e on myſelf, lay down rules which are 
abſolutely neceſſury to de obſerved in theſe experi- 


ments, and at the coneluſton of my eſſay, I. hal 


= a liſt 6f the different kinds ef foreign trees 
nd plants, which have for a conſiderable of 


time reſiſted the greateſt cold of our elimate. 


. — rule. It will be proper to · chuſe for theſe 
periments the ſtrongeſt and largeſt plants, Fince it 
is very evident, that Len footed plants will be bet⸗ 
ter able -to' refiſt the extremity of the cold, than 

thoſe hich are more tender and de leate. | 
Second rule. During the fitſt and ſecand year: 
the plants, according to the nature of the! ſeed, 
mould grow in cluſters, and eare 'ſhould be taken 
to put them in a green-houſe in winter, whete the 
degree of heat ſhould be kept up to the laſt degree 
of a botanical thermometer, that the time of their 
Abvoting, the duration of their growth, and the 
qualities 
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rr and buds * be well ob 
erved. To the laſt in at attention 
ſhould be had, he 2 Ke run ſtructure T7 the buds, 
ſubſiſt the A why trees which have 

grown un — tr line, 5 * 
in N cold — Aki naturally but 
and a very thin ſheath, or ſpatha. 

Third rule. Trees or plants which are brought 
from a temperate climate, ſhould always be planted 
in the ſpring, that they may take firm root before 
the winter comes on, and accuſtom themſelves by 
degrees to the cold of our climate; and though the 
ſeverity of the winter may injure the plants, there 
will ſtill be room for hope that they will make ney 
F in x ſucceeding ſpring or 

ummer 

Fourth rule. It will be neceſſary to get informa- 
N jp. what ſail theſe plants originally grew 
5 75 it was in a moiſt or dry ſoil, a clay or a 
and whether the * originally grew cxpaſcd 
to the ſun, or in the ſhade 

Such as en theſe precautions, will loſe both 
their time and money, will, to their great re- 
gret, make a thouſand urleſs experiments. This 
is evident from the many experiments that have been 
made to introduce the Alpine Roſes. If they are 
not planted in a foil and ſituation proper and a- 
<q to them, not one in an hundred will ſyc- 


As moſt of the North American plants grow in 
2 clayey ſoil, mixed with ſand, it will prove very 
eaſy to 1mitate ſuch a ſoil in this coun but I have 
remarked, that none of theſe artifi _— of 
earth are of any real uſe, for on the contrary, th 
make the plants ſickly and ſuddenly kill them, 
For my particular part, I have found that virgin 
end, when yo hve ch W 
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ture, is beſt adapted to moſt plants: we find in the 
Treatiſes on the Art of Gardening, as well in Ger- 
man as in French, a number of mixtures of earth, 
dung, and ſand, but I think them very hurtful, or 
at leaſt of little uſe. * 
Fifth rule. Such trees and plants as ſhoot early, 
ſhould be planted in places where they may be ſhel- 
tered from the heat of the fun in the fpring, in or- 
der to retard their ſhooting, and preſerve them from 


the ſpring froſts. | 

Sixth rule. Such trees and plants as ſhoot late, 
ſhould be planted in places expoſed to the heat of 
the ſpring ſun, that their young tender ſhoots ma 
have time to grow ſtrong before the winter, as | 
danger will then be apprehended from the effects of 
the cold, | | 

It is neceſſary to obſerve in general, that all 
foreign trees thrive better and live longer in our 
country, when in an eaſtern and weſtern- (provided 
they are ſheltered from the north eaſterly winds) 
than in a ſouthern aſpect which expoſes them 
more to the ſpring froſts, ſo hurtful to plants. The 
celebrated Miller ſays, that the fig-tree in a nor- 
thern aſpect, is in 2 danger of being frozen, than 
when it is planted in a hotter ſituation,” | 
I muſt alſo farther remark, that the roots of al- 
moſt all the plants herein-after-named, were covered 
the firſt year, to the depth of four-inches; with rot- 
ten tanner's bark, and the plants with dry leaves, 
and wra in pea or other ſtraw. "The ſecond 
year, the dry leaves were taken away, the third year 
the ſtraw, and the fourth the tanner's bark. We 
muſt alſo particularly obſerve, that every day when 
the weather js mild, the covered plants * ſhould 
have a certain quantity of air given to them. I 
was obliged in 1759, having omitted this precau- 
tion, to cut off cloſe to the root, a Virginian tulip 
. 00 1 Wor nes 
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tree fifteen feet high, which was ſtifled for want 
of air. 

Not having any intention of mentioning in this Eſ- 
fay any. foreign plant, except ſuch as have ſuſtained 

four years in the open ground the cold of our 
country, the liſt I ſhall produce will not be very 
conſiderable, but I flatter myſelf it will ſpeedily be 
encreaſed, as I have reaſon to hope my plantation 
will ſoon be much augmented. Not long ſince 
Meſſrs. de Ponthieu, two rich Engliſh merchants, 
who are themſelves great lovers of agriculture, ge- 
nerouſly encreaſed my ſtock with above 200-Ame- 
rican trees and plants, amongſt which are many 
that no botaniſt has yet deſcribed. 


Li of ſeveral Foreign Trees and Plants, which 
have been four Years growing at Worb. 


1. The Cedar of Libanys, is a fine tree, very lofty, 
and ever green, the utility and beauty of its wood, 
may ſufficzently be known from the Holy Scriptures. 
2. The Tree of Life from China, is alſo a fine 
ever green tree, but it is as yet too ſcarce for its 
utihity to be known, The French miſſionaries 
brought it from China to France a few years ago. 
3. The Tulip tree, or flowering Maple from Vir- 
gala, with curled leaves; it grows to a prodigious 

ze; the beauty of its flowers and leaves, occaſion 
it to be ranked amongſt the molt elegant of known 
trees; the wood of it is much eſteemed in Virginia, 
on account of its utility. _ | 15 
4. The Maple of Canada, differs ſomewhat from 
ours, and is as profitable. | | 
8. The flowering Aſh tree; is much eſteemed on 
account of its flowers, and becauſe the flies and 
other inſets do not deſtroy its leaves, as they do 
thoſe of the common 5 98 
8 6. The 
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6. The Virginian Oak, ſhould in preference be. 
planted on account of its fruit, which has the fame 
a ke but its wood is much inferior to that 


12 7. 2 white W allnut-tree, from Virginia: its fruit 
and its wood very fine. 

4.11 k alt ren in frat is black and 
4.4 The een ba. 

9. The Eaſtern Plaus- tres grows to a prodigious 
height and ſize, The Romans and Greeks valued 
it much, on account. of ity ſhade, its ſiae, and ity 
duration. 


10. The foreign Maple of Vi does not 


much differ from ours; its w u. Virgins . 


uſed for all ſorts of wheelwrights L 

11. The Service tree is very. beautiful, e 
well as the medlar, may be eaten. It is plante 
in ſeveral parts of Switzerland, but I do not 
it grows in in this country without culture. 

12. Lee 
and its flowers have a fine ſmell. 

I 3. The ſmall Cheſnut zree with red flowers, is 
very beautiful whillt it is in bloſſom, 
14. The Cornilberry tree of Virginia, has branchey 
of the colour of coral; ab #4 4 alſo red; it bloſ: 
ſoms from ſpring till winter. 

15. The Saint Lucie Wood bears pretty flowers, 
2 value its wood on account of its 


16. , e wes, wich red lowers 
17. The ſame, with white Lowers, They are 
both very beautiful. | 
18, The Tea tree of Peru, or Carolina, The in. 
habitants of thoſe countries, make ule of its leaves 
for tea, The flower is very elegant. 
9.Fh Gary Jonrd of Foonge, is » fins 
5 
; 20. The 
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20. The Sumach. 

21. The, Jaſminoides, or Baſtard Jaſmine of China, 
its =y is not yet known. 

aſtard Indigo, is a very pretty ſhifib. 
= The Emerus, or Baſtard Senna, the fame may 
be ſaid of ithis plant. 

24. Several ſorts of Ketmia, are very beautiful, 

25. The Althea, is alſo elegant. 

26. TheVirginian Jaſmine, is very beautiful. 

27. The Piracantha, a kind of Medlar, is a very 
fine ſhrub. 

28. The ſmall Madlar tree of Virginia, and other 
kinds, = very m6 111001 and make — 
© "29: The Evergreen Oaks are v 
bode loan in how 1 7 = 
30. The Lote — Service ter. The flower 
is pretty, and the fruit good to eat. 

31. The Myrile, or Wax tree of Carolina, : its fruit 
yields a fine green wax. 

42. The Virginian 'Strawberry, with ſcarlet Bloſ- 
jm, the fruit has a delicate flavour. 

33. The Armenian ſearlet Strawhbery, is ill. more ; 
delicious. | 


* Drayton's Ananas, or tbe green Strawberry, 
them all. 


1 ſeveral Plants which were killed in 1761, 
"by the ity of the — 9 oHraER 
35. The Chili Strawberry. 
36. The Blue 1 Flower, or Granadilla. 
227 7. A cies Virginian. N. , 
198, Teh Melianthus. 
39. The Hamamelis. 


40. The H 
41. A Species American Mols, 
i 42, 'The Ca 


45. mee ef Montpelier. 
| ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


Practical Directions for cultivating Flax, adapted to 
the Climate of Switzerland. Written by Mr. 
TSCHIFFELTI. | 

| Of the S E E D. 
IF good, well cleaned ſeed is not ſown, we 
muſt not expect to have a fine crop of Flax. The 
— of well conditioned Flax ſeed, are as 
ollow. 44 | 
i ſhould. be, 1. Of a bright ſhining brown 
colour. 

2. It ſnould not be flat, but thick — 
3. It ſhould crackle much when caſt on live 

4. It ſhould ſink to the bottom, almoſt as ſoon as 

it is thrown into the water. "1 
5. In general, the beſt Flax ſeed is produced on 

ſtrong lands, and in cold climates. rience has 

long convinced us, that what is brought from Li- 

vonia, is to be preferred to all others; but when 

this cannot be procured, we muſt make uſe of that 
which grows on our mountains; for inſtance, on 

Geſſenal, Haſliland, Siebenthal, Ementhal, Jura, 

Gros de Vaux, Lengenberg, cke. 

What land is beſt for Flax. 
All land that is not too wet or too ſtony, and 
that has not too much ſand or gravel mixed with it, 
may do for Flax. There are, however, ſome ſoils 
which may be preferred. The beſt is black — 
rl neither 
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neither too ſtrong nor too light, and after here 
mentioned this, we muſt oblerve, that ſtrong lan 
of what colour ſoever it may be, is to be preterred 
to light land. 

Flax is ſown either in grounds, or worn 
out paſtures after they are broke up, or in plowed 
grounds, the firſt or ſecond year after the year of 

tallow. Some even ſow it in the year that ſhould 
be fallow, but as this method is ſeldom attended 
with ſucceſs, we - ſhall ſay no more on the ſubject. - 


| In what manner graſs grounds and paſtures are to. 
un be prepared for ſowing Flax. 

1. Such land muſt by the end of July at lateſt, 
be turned over in ſmall furrows, either with a 
breaſt plough or the n plough, cutting about 
two inches * will cauſe the turf to dry 
and rot. 

2. As early in the month of September as ma 
be, after the turf is dry, a heavy harrow aa 
in dry weather be drawn over the field, in order to 
pulverize the land as much as poſſible. , 

3. The month following, if your land is not 
very rich, it muſt be dreſſed with very rotten d 
about ten loads. will be ſufficient for an acre. It 
muſt. be regularly ſpread, and in rat 12h it 
ſhould be plowed in, to the depth of at leaſt fix 
inches. In this caſe the furrows ſhould be as nar- 
row as poſſible, and ſhould remain open and un- 
W al Ee W a 1 

In the followin , as ſoon as the und 
is 71 it muſt be wel dune in order -4p pul- 
verize the land, and break the clods if there ſhould 
happen to be any. 

F. About the middle of April, which is the ſea- 
fon for ſowing, the land mu in dry weather, be 
plowed a thir time, ſomewhat deeper than it was 
the ſecond plowing; and if, immediately after this 


No. 4 P 8 operation 
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operation is over, the weather ſhould not be fa- 

vourable for ſowing, the land muſt the ſame day be 

harrowed ſmooth. ve 

In what manner land alreadh in tillage, ſhould be prepared, 
when Flax ſeed is to be ſown the year after the fallow 
year. 34:12 er | 

In this caſe, the three plowings uſually beſtowed 
on the fallow, are to be given, obſerving only, that 

at every plowing the ſhare goes ads na, that 
the dung ſhould be covered in the third plowing, 
and that the land lay rough for the whole winter. 
In the ſpring it is to be managed in the manner 
above directed for paſture. | 
The manner in whichland already in tillage ſhould be pre- 

pared, when Flax ſeed is to be ſown the ſecond year 

after the fallow. . i 

If the land has been well dunged the preceding 
year, and is beſide of a kind, there will be no 
occaſion to manure it. But as ſoon as the crop of 
the preceding year is carried off, the land muſt im- 
mediately be plowed in ſmall furrows, to the depth 
of about two inches, that the weeds may not im- 
poveriſh it. | 

As ſoon as the weeds make their appearance, the 
land muſt be ſtirred with a pair of the largeſt har- 
rows, and about Michaelmas, it muſt be plowed 
about ſix inches deep, in narrow furrows, letting it 
lay rough during the whole winter. 

The ſpring following, as ſoon as the land is dry, 
it muſt again be harrowed, and afterwards laid level 
with ſmaller harrows, and when the ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing comes, it mult be plowed for the laſt time. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve in general, that Flax 
thrives beſt upon land that has the preceding year 
borne a crop which ſhaded the K and preyet 


ed the weeds from growing; for this reaſon, ng | 


| ſeldom! good Flax ter a crop of rye, 


Pre- 
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Precautions to be uſed in ſowing Flax feed, 
1. The quantity of ſeed to be uſed, ſhould be 
rtioned to the nature and condition of the 
nk in the broad caſt way, never leſs than two, 
nor more than three buſhels to the acre. | 
2, Light lands ſhould be ſown earlier than ſtrong 
lands, but always when the dread of white froſts is 
. over, and never in rainy weather, when the ground 
is wet. f | | | 
3. Be careful to pitch upon a mild day, when 
the wind is not in the north-eaſt quarter, and w 
dew may be expected in the evening. | 
4. In ſuch a mild day, begin if you can, to 
low after noon; let the harrow follow cloſe at the 
ec of the plough. A little before ſun-ſet, as ſoon 
as you have ſome ground ready prepared, ſpread 
your ſeed; it is beſt to do-it at three caſts. ve 
the work in this ſtate till the next morning, when, 
without fail, the ſeed muſt be covered with a light 
harrow, or, what 1s ſtill better, with ſtrong rakes. 
This method of proceeding is of greater conſe- 
quence than may in general be imagined. - 
. If the pre inclined to be li or there is 
a probability of the ſpring being dry, immediately ' 
ter the 120 is 2 Sh — a roller be — 
fully paſſed over the land; or if 1 is not 
of confiderable extent it may be cloſed by treading. 
6. If the land was in want of manure, and that 
you had none proper for the purpoſe in autumn, 
you may now lay on ſome very rotten dung after 
the ſowing, when the ſeed has been harrowed in, 
and afterwards paſs the roller over it. 
What manure is beſt adapted to the nature of the Flax, 
As every kind of weed is prejudicial to Flax, 
and as, if there are many weeds, it will coſt a great 
deal to clean the crop, it is much better to lay on 


Pp 2 no 
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no dung at all, than to apply ſuch as is not well 
rotted, and at the leaſt a year old. If I had no 
good dung, I would rather chuſe immediately after 
the ſeed was in the ground, to ſpread ſoot or aſhes 
in a ſufficient quantity, and roll the land the bet- 
ter to incorporate the manure with the foil. If I 
could not even procure this manure, it would be 
proper when the plants were about an inch in height, 
and in rainy weather, to ſprinkle over them in the 
evening, hog's urine, cow's urine, or any other 
ſuch matter, that was riot of too hot a nature. The 
farmer may reſt. aſſured, that this laſt- mentioned 
manure, will have at leaſt as good an effect as ſoot 
or aſhes, and will produce very few weeds. 


In what manner, and when Flax ſhould be weeded. 

. 1. The Flax being grown to the height of about 
four inches, may be weeded without any fear of 
Hang Ut. | Danubont of ite} 1 
2. This work ſhould be carefully executed, but 
with as much expedition as poſſible. 

3. The weeders ſhould always go bare · footed into 
the field, and ſhould work as much as poſſible ſitting 
or lying down. | - Jo. 

nfl — time they leave off working, they ſhould 
heap the weeds and carry them away. . 

5. It is to be obſerved, that at this ſeaſon the wind 
generally blows from one point; now they ſhould 
begin to weed at the oppoſite part of the field, that 
is to ſay, the weeders ſhould always face the wind, 
by this management the flax will riſe the ſooner. 

6. This work ſhould never be done in rainy wea- 
ther, nor when the ground is wet. | 
. If the flax is to be propped, this work is beſt 
done at the time the crop 1s weeded. N 
N. B. To prop flax is to fix ſupporters about the 
ſize of a man's r, branched a little at the top, 
| | - and 
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and about three or four feet long, at the diſtance of 
every yard. If the flax grows to the _ of three 
or four feet, this precaution is indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
on account of the violence of the winds in this 
country. | | | 


n what manner and at what time Flax is to be pulled. 
1. As ſoon as your Flax in general begins to turn 


yellow at the foot of the ſtalk, it is time to pull it, 


though the ſeed ſhould not be quite ripe, it will 
ripen on the ſtalks whilſt they lay on the land. 
2. This work ſhould be done in dry weather. 
3. If the flax is not all of equal ripeneſs, the ripeſt 
muſt be carefully picked out; for if it is all 
is re} that which is not ripe will rot before the 
er is ſufficiently graſſed. | 


It is alſo beſt firlt to pull the longeſt, and after- 


wards the ſhorteſt, and to keep them ſeperately, but 
this muſt be done all at one time. By — this 
method, there will be fewer hards, and of courſe 
more flax, when it comes to be dreſſem. 

5. Immediately after the flax is pulled, it muſt be 
ſpread on graſs ground, or on a ſtubble. The ſeed 
end of the ſtalk muſt be laid towards the ſouth, that 
it may ripen the better. This will take a fortnight 
or three weeks, according as the weather is, hot or 
cold, wet or dry. 


Jn what manner the ſeed is to be ſeperated, and what 

0 is afterwards to be done. ; 

1. When the ſeed is ripe, the flax muſt be tied in 
bundles; and in dry weather, when the ſun ſhines, 
it is to be got under cover. 

2. That the ſeaſon for graſſing it may not be miſſed, 
the ſeed ſhould be ſeperated immediately after it is 


got in. 
3. For this purpoſe if you have a large quantity 


er 
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of flax, the moſt expeditious way is to get it threſh- 
ed by one or two men in the following manner. 
You muſt make ſome pretty thick beds, the heads 
of the ſtalks muſt touch the barn wall, and over the 
feet of the ſtalks, the whole length, a very heavy 
plank is to be laid, that the flax may not be ſcattered 
in threſhing. The wall, by confining the threſhers, 
will prevent them from ſtriking too hard, and there- 
by damaging the flax, This method is very good, 
and does not take up much time, 
4. If you have only a ſmall quantity of flax, it 
may be rippled in the ordinary way; but you muſt 
ve not to let them take toq large handfuls, as 
that would ſpoil a great deal of flax. | 
5. After having ſeperated the ſeed you mult let it 
lie in its capſule on cloths, expoſed to the ſun, for 
ſeveral — N you are N. it in a 
very airy place, but not lay it too obſerving 
ro fti it every two ox three days for the ſpace of three 
weeks. When this is done, you may preſerve it in 
this ſtate for two or three years, without its being 
iajured in its quality ; but flax ſeed being once de- 
prived of its capſule will ſcarcely ever keep above a 


year. 12 | 

6. In order to ſeperate the ſeed from its capſule, 
it is much better to ſend it ta a proper mull than ta 
threſh it again, which muſt undoubtedly damage it. 

7. After having cleanſed the ſeed as much as poſ- 
ſible with the fan, it muſt be paſſed through two 
_ — firſt ſhould _ 8 - the ſha 

the ſeed, juſt large enough to let it By this 
means all round feeds, and other heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances, unleſs they are very ſmall indeed, will re- 
main in the ſeive. After this has been done, you 
muſt put your ſeed into another feive, with very 
{mall round holes, through which the flax feed can- 
not paſs. All the ſmaller ſeeds of weeds nere 
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and your flax ſeed will be as clean as you can well 


make it. SES 
| Of. graſſing Flax. 
After the flax is rippled it muſt again be ſpread - 
oh a graſs field, but rather thiner than it was the firſt 
time, and on graſs that has been mown about a 
fortnight. On this occaſion it is nece to obſerve : 
1. t in dry years the flax ſhould be ſpread, 
7 on damp ground, and in rainy years on 

an 


2. Care muſt be taken never to ſpread it on wet 
meadows. 

3. The flax muſt be carefully turned whilſt it is 
on the ground, that all parts may come forward 
alike. the weather is wet, and there are heavy 
dews, it muſt be turned at leaſt every other day. 

4. It is impoſſible to ſay exactly how long the flax 
will be in graſſing, this depends on the quantity of 
de that falls, the coarſeneſs or fineneſs of the Hax, 
and the heat and cold, dryneſs and wetneſs of the 
weather : but if in bruſing betwixt your fingers, the 
top of the ſtalk when it is dry, the harle or bark ſe- 
ge from the boon or woody part of the 

Ik, and this laſt is not tough but brittle, the 
flax muſt be taken from the ground, ſet. up an end 
and as ſoon a8 it is dry, it muſt, in fine weather and 
at noon, be tied up in bundles, and carried under 
cover. 942 
5. If in pulling the flax that which was ripeſt was 

from the unripe, it will be found that this - 
CON uy to take up ſome days before the 


At what time and in what manner it is proper to 
| * broke Flax. © on; | 
1. The heat of the ſun contributing much to the 
braking of the flax expeditiouſly and without damage, 

| it 
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it is neceſſary that this work ſhould be done; if poſ- 
fible, before' autumn, and always in fair and hot 
weather. 2 

2. On account of the danger from fire, this work 
ſhould never be done near houſes, much leſs in 
ſtoves or ovens ; and indeed our laws forbid it under 
a heavy penalty. | 8 
3. In this country the beſt way is to dig a hollow 
pe in the earth, two feet deep, three wide, and 

m twelve to fifteen' long, lining it with ſtone; 
over which, at the height of about four feet, is fixed 
a griddle, "conſiſting of ſmall poles, ſecurely fixed on 
four or fix piles, or ſtakes, driven into the ground. 
4. In this hollow place, when the weather is fine 


A fire is made to dry the flax. The moſt proper fuel 


for this purpoſe is either charcoal or well dried turf, 
as well becauſe with theſe an equal degree of heat is 
more eaſily preſerved, as becauſe they neither of 
them produce much ſmoke or flame. 
. In ſpreading the flax on the griddle, care muſt 
be takento make the beds thin, and todiſpoſe of them 
in ſuch a manner, that all the ſtalks may dry equally 
as nearly as it is poſſible. __ mw 
6. Matters mult be ſo managed, that the men 
who brake the flax may receive it quite hot; of 
courſe a ſufficient number of hands muſt be employ- 
ed, for by braking the flax whilſt it is hot the work 
is greatly forwarded, and the flax is, belide, made 
cleaner and leis damaged in the operation. 
7. The workman, who brakes the flax, mult not 
be permitted to bruiſe it firſt in the middle, nor on 
that ſide of the brake that is next the handle, but 
he muſt begin at the crop end of the flax, and on the 
ſide of the brake oppoſite to the handle; for braking 
the flax is not e — dint of blows, but by 
eſſure; to do otherwiſe, would be taking a 
deal of trouble to do miſchief. * * 
k = e 
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8. The parts of the brake muſt not be let too 
much one into the other, and the under part ſhould 
be moyeable to yield with the more eaſe, | 


Precautions to be obſerved in beating Flax. 
There is little to be ſaid on this ſujet, except 
that flax, in order to be made fine, ſhould be beat; 
it is this will clean and make it properly tupple : but 
great care muſt be taken not to beat too much at a 
time. If the flax has been properly graſſed and 
braked, if it is —_ too * nor too coarſe, it 


 s mot bet b quently turned. 

An obſervation of great importance reſpefing the back 

1 2 | ling of Flax. J 

As dreſſing of flax, partic 
ignorant pe 

gularly . ro 


— — ee ſpoiled by the 
ignorance of workmen, as to ſell for leſs than half 
value, beſides greatly injuring the quality- of our 
linnens. It is then neceſſary, that without loſs of 


the 1 1 but that this would be of infinite 
ſervice to the community, and promote our manu - 


. 
. 
- 
4 . 
— 7 
* 
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et tert wert 


ARTICLE XXXVII. 
As Experiment to make Potatoes thrive without Dung- 
09 Mr. TxOMeFELL | 


I ProposeD plowing ſeveral times, either in the 
ſpring or during the ſummer, a piece of ground, 
containing about half an acre, of an indifferent qua- 
lity, the foil inclining to ſand, intending to apply 
it to ſome other uſe. The preceding year Saintfoin 
was ſown in it, but it failed entirely, infomuch that 
the — who occupied it before me had already 
cauſed it to be plowed in the autumn of the year 
1760. I was on this occaſion willing to try whether 
by following the directions given by Mr. du Hamel 
I could get a crop of potatoes from it. 

I planted accordingly ſome in ſtraight lines, two 
feet aſunder, and the plants forty inches diſtant in 
the rows, 2 the intervals three times in the 
ſummer, that is to ſay, every ſix weeks. 

The plough that was uſed was very light, and 
without wheels, and with two horſes going one be- 
fore the other, it was very caſy to draw two furrows 
about five inches deep, without much damaging the 
roots. NI | « Ob | 
My workmen, at firſt, ſmiled at my attempt: the 
potatoes ſprouted but lowly, and did not ſeem to 
promiſe any great ſucceſs; but after the firſt plow- 
ing they got forward, and after the other two plow- 
ings were to the full as forward as thoſe of my neigh- 
bours, which had been plentifully dunged. Finally, 
after the third plowing, eyery one was aſtoniſhed. to 
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ſee that the ſtalks of my potatoes, which had not 
been at all dunged, were Freſh and green, when the 
ſtalks of the others, which had been dunged, were 
turned yellow, withered, and almoſt dry. | | 
In a word, this piece of ground yielded me in au- 
turn half as many potatoes again as the ſame quan-. 
tity of land would have done in the ordinary method 
7 lanting, and theſe were all of a delicious flavour, 
ut reckoning what were given to the hogs on 
account 0 of thei bin either too ſmall, or deinaged, 


This ſm ſmall t will encourage me to adopt 
the ſame meth — years, and in nut ne 4 
helds, when they are intended to be fallow, planting 
them with various roots. 

In this manner ma we follow the. directions 
given us by Meſſ. du Hamel and de Chateauvieux, 
without being apprehenſive of any loſs enſuing. 
The careful huſbandman may always promiſe him- 
ſelf ſucceſs by adopting this method, and he will be 
delivered from the pernicious weeds which now con- 
ſtantly infeſt his fallows, 


MA Ber Ree 


ARTICLE XXXIX. 


An Experiment of A rept Befbetine $3 in 
Autumn, to ſerve as odder for Cattle in the 
Spring, by t ame Gents, 

IN the month of September, 1760, I cauſed two 
buſhels of Bere, or Winter "Barley, to be ſown, in- 
tending to mow it in the ſpring, to ſerve as fodder. 
for my W 1 info a, of in he your 1761, 
that being mown at a proper eaſon, and 
before i ini, I ſtill 8 | 

Qqz2 
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1 left it for ſeed, after having mown it three times, 
ü —.— — Auguſt I fifteen buſh 
n the A in els 
of — ripe Bere. — I got from 
it, and which was given to the cows, ſometimes 
mixed with chover, and ſometimes with Saintfoin hay, 
to be very ſucculent and nouriſh 
e foil on whieh this crop grew was a nid. 
2 — — inclining to be gravelly and — 
the year ons yielded a plentiful crop of fum- 


No o kind of manure was laid on at the ſowing of 
the Bere. The ſucceſs of this experiment encou- 
raged me to fow laſt September eight buſhels of 
Bere in the Ie manner, GEES 8 
good account. 


ARTICLE XI. 


7 be . ie! by artificial Paſtures, or the true 
Application of eultivated Graſſes, ſo as to improve 
aud encreaſe the Value of Land. © 09-10% 
LUHaayt of Switzerland. 


£ INTRODUCTION. 


ML father Poste was the ſchool in which , 
Jearned all I know of agriculture ; above thirty years 
Fave I been a witneſs to the yery great — — 
which ee and "5 CY m 9 
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lated culture of artificial graſſes. All I had to do 
vas to follow the example and attend to the precepts 
of a wiſe father; I now reap the . reſulting 
from this attention, and am willing to participate 
with mankind in general this know which has 
been fo uſeful to me. 
But it —— be aſked, is there any occa- 
ſion for the publication of this treatiſe ? Is not more 
already written on the ſubject than the world ap- 
proves of? Theſe queſtions I ſay may be aſked, and 
it would be highly 1 improper ſhould I leave them un- 
anſwered. 

The ſeveral works which have been written on the 
ſubject of huſbandry, furniſh me with an additional 
inducement for the publication of the preſent Eſſay. 
Patullo in his treatiſe Of Improvements, and Des 
Pomiers in his Art of growing ſpeedily rich, &c. ex- 
aggerate matters y, and promiſe more. than 
can any ways make good, more than they ought to 
do, and in truth more than there is any occaſion for. 
On the contrary, the Author of the oe | 
againſt the pretended Agromania, with 1 — 4 
have been faid to be 1 ſeems to have a 
liar ſatisfaction in deprivi us of every hope of ſuc- 
ceeding in our attempts to better ourſelves by agri- 
culture. If you follow the inſtructions ſo fully and 
ſo flattering laid down ———— — Au- 
thors, it is neceſſary you ſhould have a reſolution, a 
conſtancy, nay, we may even ſay an obſtinacy of 
perſeverance, not to be diſcouraged with the firſt 
reſults of your painful, expenſive, and perhaps. tedi- 
ous experiments, when to your great diſappointment 
you find your crops ſo — — — in 3 to what 
you had been taught to expect, moſt pro- 
bably flattered yourſelf with the hopes of. If, hs 
other hand, you place an entire dependance on the 
theory laid down by the laſt mentioned writer, you 


will 
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will be backward in employi rſelf in-any thi 
that relates to — — leave 22 8 
ſtill engroſſed by the ignorant landholders, who have 
lon — the earth with their ſtupid und ill- 
5 practices, and unconcerned will you perhaps 
ſee it ſink, unaſſiſted, under the oppreſſive weight of 
long uſed cuſtoms and idle ſuperſtitions, which can- 
not conſiſtently with reaſon ar experience be defend- 
ed or approved af. 
| Yet after all, the advantages which are to be de- 
rived from artificial paſtures are conſiderable enough, 
and ſufficiently obvious, to attract the attention of 
every man who has only a tolerable ſhare of com- 
man ſenſe: for this purpoſe nothing more is neceſ- 
fary than ta lay them before his view-with candour 
and ingenuouſneſs, without exaggeration, and with- 
out any the leaſt diſguiſe or art. This evidently ne- 


ceſſary taſk has not yet been ed to any pur- 
poſe, and this it is which I attempt doing in 
the treatiſe I am about to write. 


I ſhall not be content with ſaying that ſuch an ex- 
tent of land will produce ſuch a ſum af money, a- 
riſing from the fale of the artificial graſſes which 
grew on it: this account, tho' given with ever ſo 
much integrity, would afford but very little or no 
inſtruction to the farmer; as the produce muſt be 
greatly influenced by the ſituation of the land, the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, and many other relative cir- 
cumſtances. | 
It is neceſſary, if we would afford the intelligence 
he is deſirous of having, to ſpecify the ſum of the 
produce in kind, the quantity and quality of the 
produce is what he chiefly wiſhes to be made ac- 
quainted with, that he may the better be enabled to 


judge, whether the methods of practice, by which 


this crop is procured, can with any degree of pro- 
priety be adopted by him. de 
a” I could, 
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I could, it is true, without much difficulty tell 
the reader, that ſuch or ſuch a quantity of a parti- 
cular artificial was the largeſt crop I had known 
to be produced ; but that the common or ordinary 
produce, on which alone the intelligent farmer ought 
to depend, taking the crops one with other, amount- 
ed only to ſuch a leſſer quantity. And I could add 
to this account, that with the produce of ſuch crops 
taken on the average, I could maintain ſuch or ſuch 
a number of cattle of a particular kind which would 
be worth ſuch a ſum; and that ſo much would be 
the clear profit, equally applicable in all places, at 
leaſt after making, according to circumſtances, cer- 
tain neceſſary alterations and allowances. 

The order in which I ſhall arange the ſubjects of 
this piece, as they occur, is as follows: 

I ſhall in the firſt place give ſome account of ſuch 
of the artificial graſſes as are moſt commonly and 
— cultivated as fodder for cattle. I ſhall en- 

ge a little on their qualities, point out how far one 
is to be preferred to the other, deſcribe the manner 
of preparing the land for the reception of the ſeed, 

give ſuch rules for their culture, as I may think 
any ways neceſſary for the inſtruction of the honeſt 
er. | 

As it is indiſpenſably requiſite, at leaſt if we would 
wiſh to derive any advantage from the culture of 
them, that artificial paſtures ſhould be plowed up in 


order to their being from time to time re 1 
ſhall point out what intermediate crops of — the 
farmer may his land will produce him, be- 


fore he again lays it down in any of the artificial 


es. 
I I ſhall in the next place, from the methods I have 
myſelf long practiſed, give ſome good rules reſpect- 
ing the manner in which the farmer ought to man 
his land, that is, how he ought to apportion or di 
it if he means to follow my method of culture. 1. 
| I 


2 
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I ſhall lay before the conſiderate reader the advan- 

to be derived from this method, compared 

with thoſe which farmers in general now reap from 

the old methods — — and from ſuch lands as 
are kept always in tillage. 

I will then fully and plainly demonſtrate, that 
when my method of huſbandry is. once to pur- 
poſe adapted, the advantages to be derived from it 
are not only greatly ſuperior to what is got by the 
ordinary practice, but t at it is alſo as eafy and as 
tle intricate for the farmer to follow. 

I have: another thing alfo to mention, that will 
| err be a ſingular ſatisfaction to our indolent 
dlords, which is, that the farmer or landholdet 
may occupy his farm, and work it in no very dif- 
— 2 from chat which has for ages been 
f I ſhall finall PA ſeveral difficulties which 
may be obj as being inſeparable from this 
plan of huſbandry, ularly thoſe which are 
thought to be the eaſy to obviate. 
47 make it appear that every thing I — 
_ ed in this introduction is practicable, and mu 
out to the farmer's advantage, it will, without 
doubt, be allowed, that this treatiſe may de of ſome 
uſe; if, on the contrary, I ſhould fail of ſucceſs in 
this my attempt to benefit mankind, the zeal by 


which I am actuated cannot but be ap of by 


2 | Tag diſintereſted, the natured part 


of 
Critics and . ibly find fault with my 


putting in this piece what they may 
eſteem ſo quaint a pe 5 yet can I by no means think 
it Improper; 3s the farmer muſt needs rich if 
a is pointed out to him by which his profits 
mall be at the leaſt doubled to him, and that not for 
nd e but for # continuance. Ae 
CHAPTER 
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CnaAprER I. 


0 the Ae 1 be derived from 2 | 


res. . 


'I the Dutch Edition of ihe, memoirs of Trevoux 


Agromania. 2 Ta 3 peuvent tre de 
700 utilite, mais Fon en à trop exalte les avantages, 
et certain quelles ne ſont point d comparer aux an- 


reproach this writer either with bei : 3 
the ſubject he writes on, or, what is ſtill worſe by 
far, with being guilty of groſs and —— partiality, - 
as it muſt on all be acknowledged, that he does 
not alford to the artificial paſtures that juſtice which 
they abundantly merit; and Ido not frond this aſſer- 

— OY 
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which I have read in the works of prejudiced, and, 
perhaps, in ſome meaſure partial authors. 5 

« When the profits ariſing from my eſtate are 
increaſed in almoſt a treble proportion (to'what I 
ſhould at any rate be able to receive without. their 
aſſiſtance) by the means of artificial graſſes, and 
when I have very reaſonable 10ns, that this 
improvement may ſtill be much farther extended. 
When I ſee that every one who applies himſelf with 
any tolerable degree of prudence, attention, and 
knowledge, to my method of huſbandry, reaps 
nearly, it not quite the ſame benefits from it that I 
do myſelf, ſhould I do well, or act with integrity, if 
I, expreſſed myſelf after this manner: Artificial 
| paſtures may poſſibly be of ſome utility to me? To do 
common juſtice, ought I not to ſay, Artificial paſtures 
are of very great utility to me, and to them do I in 4 
great meaſure owe the eaſe, affiuence, and independance 
which I now enjoy.” — * 6 

I ſhall not, till I come near the concluſion of this! 


treatiſe, make any compariſon of my method of 


huſbandry, aſſiſted by artificial paſtures, with the 
advantages to- be derived from the old faſhioned 
huſbandry commonly practiſed ; it will at preſent be 
ſufficient to point out two benefits reſulting from this 
culture, which cannot be conteſted or denied. The 
firſt is the 2 yon of _ the natural con- 
ſequence of which muſt in cou a proportionable 
increaſe of all ſorts of cattle, with —— of 
labour. The ſecond is, the great encreaſe in the 
profits ariſing from a farm, and conſequently the 


value of the land will be raiſed, as well as the rents 
. Sy A 


to the landlords. 3 : 

If I had any intention of recommending the 

breaking up of good meadows, where there is a com- 

mand of water, in order to their being ſown with ar- 

tificial graſſes, people might indeed, with ſome ſhew 

of reaſon, exclaim againſt ſuch ſtrange and out of the 
| way 
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way advice, which could not fail decreaſing the pro- 
fits ariſing from them, making them much more un- 
certain and precarious than they now are, and in- 
volying the farmer in a train of difficulties. 
This is no means my intention, on the con- 
trary, 1 woul, have ſuch old paſtures, as yield but. 
even middling crops, left in the ſtate in which they 
no are, at for the preſent I deſire not any 
change to be made in them. Neither do I compre- 
hend the rich lands which lie in the vallies between 
the mountains, where but very ſmall quantities of 
corn are in r grown, and where the beſt 
fodder of every kind is to be met with in the greateſt 
abundance. 
Without encroaching in any ſort on ſuch lands as 
I have been deſcribing, there is ſtill abundant room 
for cultivating artificial graſſes in the greateſt plenty. 
How many paſtures, commons, and ſheep-w 
have we, which yield ſcarcely any profit, either to 
the owner or landholder? How — land have we, 
which when mown, yields not one year with another 
half a load of hay from an acre ? In theſe, if the ſoil 
is at all ſuitable, the artificial graſſes may to the 
| greateſt advantage be ſown, | 
It is particularly worthy of notice how ſmall the 
rents and profits ariſing from ſome lands in tillage 
arez an amazing number of acres are every year but 
half tilled, for want of manure to give them proper 
. and cattle to plow them as they ought to 
be. If this is the caſe, as it really is, ſurely ſome 
thanks are due to the man who, in diſpenſing with 
a part of the labour and plowing now requiſite qn a 
farm, ſhall point out to us a method of growing a 
quantity of grain equal, if not ſuperior, to what we 
have for many years enjoyed, and at the ſame time 
inſtruct us howwe may be enabled to maintain, with- 
out compariſon, a much greater number of fine and 
von Hy ys | valuable 
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valuable cattle? All this may we enjoy by adopting, 
without delay, the cultivation of artificial paſtures, 
and for this purpoſe it is that J fo ſtrongly recom- 
mend them to the attention of the farmers. Let a 
certain proportion of our land be dedicated to them, 
and leſs of it will be left to plow, yet this leſſer quan- 
tity, which of courſe muſt be better tilled, and can- 
nof fail being much better manured, will yield us a 
uw produce of grain than the whole ever before 


h It may perhaps be admitted, that the quantity will 


be encreaſed, but then it will be afked, whether it 


will be ſo far encreaſed as to pay the rent of the land 
and the expences of this method of culture. To this 
I anſwer in the affirmative, if the ſoil is well adapted, 
and the huſbandry, I propoſe, is cartied on in a care- 


ful prudent manner. I ſhall mention for example 


Saintfoin, and all I-ſhall ſay on the ſubject will be 
founded on my own conſtant experience. 1 do not 
aſſert that the farmer ſhall get ſuch large crops as I 
have ſeen on ſome encloſed grounds, where neither 
mar nor dreſſings were ſpared, as theſe yielded 
three to four loads of Saintfoin from an acre for 
ſeveral ſucceſſive years; but I can venture to fay that 
land of a moderate quality, and which has been pretty 
well plowed, ſhall yield one crop with another, for 
| ſeven or eight years, from a load and a half to two 
loads of Saintfoin from an acre. * 
I may ſafely add to what I have ſaid, that this 


|  Erop is leſs ſubject to caſualties than the natural 


graſſes. When once the Saintfoin has taken firm 
root in the land, it will be injured but in a very 
flight degree by the greateſt dronght, fo that in dry 
ſummers this plant proves to the farmer a refource 


truly valuable, without this help he would fearcely 


ktmw how to fubſiſt his ſtock, as is too often 
proved by ſuch as cultivate it: it * 
| ſeaſons 
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ſeaſons, grow in places where it has not been ſown 
in the memory of man. In the neighbourhood of 
— my Saintfoin fields I hada piece of land, where 
it Wow wer x 2 and it came up in ſuch 
— 4 ng, that it yielded me more 
der than the een trad which it had ſucceeded. 
In ſaying this I have mentioned an advantage which 
is almoſt peculiar to Saintfoin; but that I may lay 
every thing relative to the ſubject in an impartial 
manner before the eye of the judicious farmer, I 
ſhall next mention ſome of the diſadvantages attend- 
ing the —.— ot this — dene endes, 3 
acknowledge w © can 
Saintfoin 18 —* — cows give ſo much milk, 
cream, &c. 74 water meadows; 
1 his Arne in Sims ſort balanced, by 
its affording cattle plenty of excellent and ſweet 
nouriſhment, and making them ſoon fit for ſlaughter. 
I know of no fodder which agrees ſo well with — 
working cattle uſed in — artic —_— 
horſes, which ſcarcely ever —— food, 4 
their work with ſpirit and — ; and what is of 
very great conſequence to the farmer, never ail 
thing. In the winter ſeaſon I feed my cows wi 
Saintfom hay, which keeps them always in excellent 
_ caſe; and in the ſpring they are almoſt fit to be 
ſold to the bute her er, being half fat. 

I ſhall with equal candour acknowledge another 
diſadvantage attending the uſe of this fodder, it 
ſpends rather faſter than' hay produced by — fine 
natural , atleaſt the firſt 8 
ſo ; becauſe the ftalks of the Saintfoin, — 

and of a more woody ſubſtance, muſt conſequently 
be leſs nouriſhing. This difference r | 
e 


of the two forts 81 fodder, I have, in the courſ 


my experience, fixed at about one ſixth part; for I 
find that five hundred weight of 99 
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fineſt hay, without any mixture of couch, weeds, &c. 
(1 mean; not, coarſe hay from a low wet meadow) 
will laſt as long as fix hundred weight of Saintfoin 
hay. But I muſt in this matter at the ſame time 
obſerve, that I am very much inclined to think, 
that if I had myſelf undertaken the management of 
my fodder and feeding my cattle, I ſhould have found 
—— at all, — — chiefly 
from the waſte made through the neg eee 
careleſſneſs of the ſervants, who muſt in 
be truſtet. 

Yet after all, what conſeq uences can be inferred 
from theſe two candid acknowledgment ? excepting 
that the benefit reſulting from the uſing of Saintfoin 
will be diminiſhed one ſixth part; and when every 
allowance is made, it mult {till be He confelied, that the 
=o tity of fodder will be increaſed, and 'of courſe 

number of cattle kept on a farm, if the occupier 
On the other „the work to be done 

on the farm is leſſened in proportion to the quanti 
— N is 2 with b Saintfoin, by which 
77 cannot fail „ increaſed. I 
ſhall « not j w attem any calculation, 
as every farmer muſt be arp — 2 — 
I have advanced by this ſimple expoſition of matters 
of fact. 1 noje proceed: to the ſecond Chapter, in 
which the reader will probably find ſomething very 

ns worth * an ſerious attention. 


LO 


| 4 +... Craeren II. 
of jbe artifitial Graſſes which are meſt commonly — 


-tivated,” their ſeveral qualities, the crops mes 
the fſe- 


their duration, the choice of ſoil for them, 
veral preparations neceſſary for their culture. 


"THE various terms made uſe of in different pro- 
vinces to expreſs the ſame thing, often occaſions a 
| confuſion 
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confuſion not eaſily to be got over, and this is parti- 
cularly obſervable in the names that are given the 
ſeveral ſorts of artificial graſs. That which the Pa- 
riſians call Saintfoin, the inhabitants of Dauphine 
name Eſparcet or Eſparcette. As the people of 
Switzerland firſt procured this plant from the Dau- 
phinois, they of courſe call it by the laſt mentioned 
name; — — plant Sainfoin which is in almoſt 
every part of France known by the name of Luxerne. 
This confuſion might eaſily — remedied if farmers 
would but once agree to call the fans thing abanys 
by the ſame name. 
+ The firſt of the artificial graſſes which I ſhall take 
notice of, is Lucerne, or as we often call it, Saint- 
foin, with 1 or purple coloured flowers. This 
Le ob is greatly prized, on account of the ity 

of fodder w. which; it yields, for in a rich ſoil it ma 
be cut ſix times in the ſpace of one ſummer; in ſ 
a foil, an inſulated plant will become as large as a 
moderately ſized ſhrub; I can at this time, produce 
ſeveral plants which have roots full as large as thearm 
of a robuſt man. I know alſo by experience, 
that this plant thrives extremely well, when cultivated 
according to the principles of the new huſbandry. 
by M. de Chateauvieux; and they - are 
the plants cultivated in this manner, which have the 
roots ſo large as thoſe mentioned above. But if the 
bind-weed once attacks theſe fine plants (which was 
the caſe with me) they dwindle "by and 
periſh, ſo that the whole plantation muſt be plowed 
up. [Theſe pernicious weeds cling to the alk of 
the Lucerne, and choak the plants as they riſe, but 
the truth is, Lucerne is very impotent pf a ret 
weed which grows near it. 

Though my Lucerne plants were in e | 
ring ſtate, yet the bindweed had no ſooner attacked 
eden iber died, horwithitancling: * 
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ſtalks to be immediately cut. Every farmer knows 
the havock chis weed will, make, among claves. I 
found it in the natural n but not 
g here with the ſupport w h it N 
is carried off with the wind. I have 
— 8 bloſſom, and with the ſeed ripe; 
ſeed is nearly of the ſame ſize as lucerne or clo- 
I ſhall in this place remark. it once 
all, and I {hall not have occaſion to it 
I come to treat of clover, that the belt way 
er annette 
from lucerne and clover. 
| . "This plan requires a 
light foil; chat w agrees with it being a 
rich, loam, which may not improperl 
— Hogs land moſt farms afford; — 
be no very eaſy matter to introduce the 
e If 
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to do it, may however cultivate this plant, accord - 
ing to my of huſbandry, if he wilt but take 
care to bear in his mind D time which-it will 
continue with profit on the land, and regulate mat- 
ters accordingly. . | enn 4: 
I ſhall in this little treatiſe chiefly confine myſelf 
to clover and ſaintfoin, as the long experience which 
I have had in the culture of theſe two plants has 
given me a perfect knowledge of them. 
It is n eee 
tion of them, as they are well known plants; and 
the truth is, I might acquit myſelf but badly in 
| cap eee Boer, may me er | 
mention th 7 ud ug of ſowing it. The broad 
clover with red. flowers, is the trifolrum pratenſe pure. 
pureum, and is with us (in Switzerland) ſown gene- 
rally the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May in moiſt weather, or when rain is expected in 
Clover thrives beſt on a mild tractable ſoil, rather 
ſifiſh and moiſt than light and dry, and the land 
ſhould alſo be well manured. It is a common pruc- 
tice after having well plowed and dunged the land 
intended for clover, to ſow it in autumn with wheat, 
and the clover is afterwards, in the ſpring, ſown on 
the green corn; the farmers, not without reaſon, 
being of opinion, that che wheat plants guard the 
young clover whilſt it is yet in a weak and tender 
Kate,” from being up by the violent heat of 
the ſurnrher's ſun. I. Sw: 

The quantity of ſeed to be ſown. comes next in 
ſtion ; about ' eighteen ds on an acre is fuf- 
ent, and though the ſeed of clover is very ſmall, 

a little practice enables the country workmen to ſow 
it very regularly, either by itſelf or mixed with ſand. 
A the ſeaſon proves favourable, the young clover 
No. 4. 8 " Plants 
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ants begin to get forward apace immediately after 
5 wheat is 2 off he ld, and the farmer 
ay expect a ſmall crop even the firſt year. Some- 
times, indeed the dryneſs of the weather prevents 
it from ſhooting with any degree of vigour the firſt 
autumn, however, the plants nevertheleſs live through 
the winter, and thrive equally well the ſecond year. 
Wich reſpect to its duration as a crop, it may 
laſt four or five years; but the roots ot clover ſpread- 
ing laterally, and running no great depth into the 
land, the plants become feeble, and the produce is 
but very indifferent after the third year; beſides, if 
the clover ſeed ſhould happen to be mixed with the 
ſeeds of weeds, as all that comes from France is, 
theſe weeds the third year get to ſo great a head, 
and propagate ſo faſt, that there is ſcarcely room 
left for the clover'to grow: | £ 
My experience on this head prompts me to join 
in opinion with M. Patullo. If you reckon as the 
firſt year that in which the clover was ſown, I would 
recommend that it ſhould be mon for the ſpace of 
two years; and the fourth year, after once mowing, 
it ſhould be plowed ; whatever plants remain, will 
ſerve as manure for the land, ä 
to whatever ſort of corn is afterwards ſown; in fol- 
| | 8 method, you will be ſure never to im- 
| | eriſh your | | 7295 | 
| | F With ae ng the ſeed of clover, I ſhall 


not enlarge much. The beſt ſeed is ſaved from the 
ſecond cutting of the ſecond year; and the beſt way 
is, after determining the quantity of ſeed that will 
be wanting, to leave for this intent, the parts of 
the field where the plants are the fineſt, and in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition. When the flowers are 
dry, women may be ſent in to cut them with rea 
ing hooks, and carry them directly under cover 
cloths ; the plants ſhould then be thraſhed in the 


barn, 


+ 
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barn, or what is better ſtill, the ſeed ſhould be ſepa- 
rated by a machine for the purpoſe; the caving ſieve 
and fan will ſerve — to dreſs what ſeed has 
been thraſhed, and by theſe means the farmer will 
have as much as he wants, and clean enough for 
his uſe. 
Let us now examine a little into the produce of 
clover; the ſecond year certainly yields the 
crop. It is cuſtomary to cut clover as ſoon as it is 
in flower, which, in this — (Switzerland) ge 
nerally happens about the end of May. If the ſea- 
ſon is favourable it immediately makes new ſhoots, 
and flowers again about the end of July, when it is 
to be mown a ſecond time, and the laſt mowing is 
generally ſome time in the month of September. 
The three crops of the ſecond year may ” well 
be eſtimated at three tons for each acre of land, 
The third year there may alſo be three cuttings, 
which we will eſtimate at two tons per acre. Add 
to this, one ton and a half acre for one cutti 
the fourth year, and for the cutting, which, as 
have already obſerved, may probably be obtained 
the firſt year, and it will be evident, that at moſt 
_ eighteen pounds of feed will, in the ſpace of three 
years, have produced on one acre of land, near ſeven 
tons of fodder. This is more than ſufficient to make 
amends for the quantity of dung which was laid on, 
for I always found when I had plenty of litter, that 
one load of clover hay would yield me at leaſt three 
waggon loads of dung. X- | 
It will certainly be expected I ſhould ſay ſomething 
relative to the qualities of this fodder. It cannot be 
denied, but that clover is moſt excellent food far 
cattle 'when it is given to them green, and they are 
permitted to eat it under cover : but it is to the laſt 
degree imprudent, ever to ſuffer cattle to eat it on 
the Jand on RH andat any time whatever ; 
$8351 2, N too 
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00 many fatal proofs might be given in ſupport of 
what There aſſert. 

[This is certainly ſaying too much, but our author 
was not probably acquainted with the Engliſh me- 
thods of huſbandry adverts to the danger there 
is of cattle being rn or hoved, by their being al- 
lowed full liberty to graze clover. Our — 
farmers, however, know by experience, that 
is not ſo much danger in it as ſeems to be here repre- 
ſented; ſome care is certainly neceſfary, and with 

care few accidents happen. Clover is very ſucculent, 
cherefore when it is cut for cattle to cat green, it is 
2 let it + tre wilt a little before it is given to 

em 

50 muſt beſides remark, . that clover requires 
finer weather to make it into hay than almoſt any 
other plant; two or three ſhowers of rain falling on 
it after it is cut ſpoils its colour, making it black; 
and- let this hay be made in ever ſuch fine weather, 
it will nevertheleſs ſhed and loſe a conſiderable part 
of the leaves which were on the plant. It is not im- 
— but a remedy might be applied to this in- 

mence: ſuppoſe it was to be houſed before it 
was Juite dry, T ev Mate with dry ſtraw 
wo > omen layers, this might eren, be found to 


After all I cannot but be of opinion, that clover 
hay is not only greatly inferior both to meadow and 
upland hay, but even to Saintfoin, which is certain- 
ly more w oleſome, if it hould rot even be allowed 
Win 
¶ That clover hay is not ſo fmeet feed as meadow 
may readily be allowed, but it is notwithſtanding 
r food for flow drawing horſes, 
the only danger is its enriching their blood too 


much. Farmers are well acquainted with its excel - 
lenoes, and know how much corn jt annually ſaves 
GU] 


them, 
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them; No horſes are in better order, or work with 
more chearfulneſs, than choſe which- are fed on 
clover hay.} 
| — a eee inter 

8 ew rules reſpecting the culture of 


5 — very ſenſible that much has been writ on the 
ſubject, therefore hat I am about to ſay may be 
deemed ſuperfluous, For this reaſon I ſhall confine 
_— making only a few remarks, which, not- 

all that is to be read relative to this 


plant in a vriery of authors will, in any 


a> are by many. 

, 1 then, every fituation-is not 
COIN 3 light ſoils pro a they 

have a fall. I have ſeen —— 


— — — he 
ſame time thriven well on ſome ſtiff but ſweet lands, 
e cmpoy — — 


wing 
—— neceſlary that the Rand ſhould be d 
wed; and very well prepared, before the is 
A deal depends on this, and if the 
- fatmer-chuſes not to be ar-this expence, he had bet- 
ter lay aſide all thoughts of ſowing Saintfoin, / 


CO EE Ee mm 
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three times as much Saintfoin as wheat; but this is 
a great waſte. I ſow it only in a double proportion; 
that is on land where I would ſow three buſhels of 
heat per acre, I ſow ſic of Saintfoin : and I have at 
this time ſome growing, which was eight years 
Lind. in this manner, and yet is thick enough on the 
I a farmer is not certain that his ſeed is 
he had beſt not ſow it; for plants, which come 
wi lan like _ or — children, 
— 7 through life, or be choaked 
hich will will eagerly preſs to conſume — 
— — which was not. intended for its uſe. 
With to the moſt proper times of ſowing 
farmers differ much in opinion. | 
If the ſpring is tollerabiy moiſt, Saintfoin will 
ſacceed: very well ſown at that feaſon of the year 
with oats; but it is much the beſt way not to run 
the riſque of a dry ſpring, and to ſos it ſometime in 


| ee. 9. on the time in which the 
d be fav ; 
| Experience.confirms i. me, that Saintfoin grows 
more vigorouſly if it is ſuffered to ripen its ſeed the 
firſt year. It is my conſtant practice ſo to do; in 
the other years I ſave the ſeed in patches, where the 
plants ſeem to be in the 1 and thriving 
condition; and this method of acting e. 
ed extremely well with me. 
My method of ſaving Saintfoin ſeed, which fol- 
lows,, is 1 expenſive nor difficult 1 in _—_— 
rice, |, 
* 2 the huſks of abou half the ſeeds are 
changed to a colour inc to I cauſe 
— to be mon before 2 — 
ground in the morning. The workmen muſt be 
1 mowing it with-a ſwooth even ſtroke, 
WI c 
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without jogs or jerks, and with cradles to their 
ſeythes, thas the heads of the plants may allley one 


"When it has had three or four hours kan, it Abi 
be gently turned. 


The next day, as ſoon as the dew is diſperſed, 


your workmen may overrun the ſwarthes, being 
firſt provided with cloths fixed to flight frames. 
There muſt be three workmen to every cloth ; two 
of them take a + the Saintfoin gently with their forks 
and lay it on the cloth, beating it with the back of 
the forks ; they turn it and beat it 


it afterwards alide. The other workman, (but this 


may be a woman) follows with a rake, and. as ſoon 
as the two firſt have taken away the cloth, rakes the 
ſcattered ſtraw up to the heap they have made. 

When the cloth is fully c with ſeed, duſt, 
and chaff, it is emptied into ſome proper acle 
prepared for the purpoſe, and a fourth workman 
carries it in a cart or w n into the barn, where 
it is dreſſed and cleaned when occaſion ſerves beſt to 
* Nut 
Theſe three pho excluſive of the carter, 
can.threſh in this manner above three good waggon 
loads of Saintfoin 1 in a day, and, according to its 
yield, will get in from fifty to one hundred buſhels 
of ſeed; this, conſidering the price at which Saint- 
2 ſells, is well - worth the farmers _ 
to | 

The loſs in the article of fodder i is orb mack as 
may be at firſt imagined, for though what has been 
threſhed in this manner is rather hard and ſticky, 
yet the horſes and oxen will readily eat it, as well as 
the duſt, and, chaff which was carried into the barn 
with the ſeed. * 

I recommend this method of ſaving Saintfoin ſeed 


C as 


— 
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As ſome who cannot have much experience in the 
matter have publiſhed things to the diſadvantage of 
this plant, I think it neceſſary to obſerve in this place, 
that there is no kind of cultivated — which dries ſo 
readily as Saintfoin, or that is leſs ſubject to turn 
black; or to heat in the ſtack. * . 
That I may not be in danger of loſing the ſmall 
leaves, 9 — 1 the moſt —5 of the 

lant, I generall e care to r it for carrying 
5 4 and I i: in all my 5 
had a ſingle ounce of this hay which my cattle refuſed 
to ea. od | 

Every experienced farmer being ſenſible that this 
N ſo full of ſap as lindo code; will per- 
ceive that what I ſay heceſfarily be true. 

I have already mentioned, in the firſt Chapter of 
this ſhort treatiſe, what quantity of this fodder may 
be expected ane year with another for the eight years 
which I Allo it to oecupy the land; there is not the 
leaſt doubt but that this plant would remain longer 
in ſoils beſt fuited to its nature, and if ſome degree 
of occaſional culture was beſtowed on it, But gene- 

rally ſpeaking, where a conſiderable number of acres 
are laid down with it, this'term of eight years can- 
not with any degree of advantage be prolonged ; I 
am therefore of the fame opinion I firſt declared my- 
felf, and my own experience confirms me in it. 
It would be ealy for me to write à volume 
on he of the W of Sinton y but I am 
not fond of repeati at others have'wi je- 
8 fac before me: my — ruſt 

refore excuſe my not entering into a longer detail; 
and 1 ſhall now in the next place endes yVur to lay 
the ground work of my plan of improvement. 
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The Farmer enriched by artificial Paſtures, or the true 
—— of cultivated Graſſes, ſo as lo improve 
the Value of Land. By Man/ieur ox 
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IX bas been 4 great hurt to agriculture, that 
| mers ive nt doe conght a their crops 
a ; 
1 laid down ſuch a plan of huſban- 
dry, as was conformable to the intelligence they 
could in thoſe times acquire, but the ignorant cul- 
e vr . 8 know.not how to make uſe. of 
| e them. A few patches 
Fa oe ver are Ze i Or the 
ate mown till they will ſcarcely yield: any 
they are then frequently plowed, without the 
mer's Knowing why or wherefore, Ze he v a ok 
Nums. V. KS - what 
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what to do with an exhauſted ſoil, which is almoſt 
totally impoveriſhed. , | 

This negligence is attended with many inconve- 
niencies, for ſuch muſt naturally be the conſequence 
of this miſmanagement? - ' - * 

In the firſt place, the farmer after having had 
plenty of fodder for his cattle, is ſuddenly de- 
prived of a conſiderable part of it; whereas had he 
regularly replaced the pieces of clover or ſaintfoin 
as faſt as they declined, with others newly ſown, 
he would every year have had nearly the ſame quan- 
tity of fodder, and his farm would have beer. al- 
ways in the ſame ſtate of improvement. 

In the ſecond place, it muſt be admitted, that 
ſome particulars who occupy their own eſtates, make 
a greater advantage of them, even by the unhuſ- 
band-like manner in which they ſow ſaintfoin and 
clover. We do not — nut nay — _ the bulk 
of the people, i armers who occu 
the moſt Lonäderable tracts of land, apply — 
ſelves to this huſbandry, they have no taſte for it; 
if, for example, we let one of them ſome pieces of 
land ſown with ſaintfoin, for want of proper care, 
it is either not replaced at all, or it is done in a very 
infudicious manner.” Kaon 
Thus all that can be done in this reſpect, is to 
little or no purpoſe, the lands do riot produce the 
crops which might reaſonably 'be - from 


. 


- 


as they ought to be. 


I make ſuch a ſum annually of my eſtate; yer if 
I ſhould be under a neceſſity of letting it at the end 
of three or four years, it muſt be for a rent not ex- 
ceeding half that ſum, and if I am inclined to ſell 


it, I ſhall ſcarcely get ten years purchaſe (in wit. 
 Sefland) Yor ih niet hs Rog 1 Tt 


* 


It is then certain, that all e have been hitherto 


able to fay, write, or prove by the moſt clear rea- 
San * 9 / « v ſoning, 


2 * 


expected 
them, neither are they of ſo much real value in ale 


to oo a ia oo ww 200A «as 
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ſoning, has been of little efficacy, and that the 
moſt difficult taſk yet remains to be performed, 
namely, to apply to the] plan of huſbandry I re- 
commend, all that has come to my knowledge on 
the ſubject of artificial paſtures, and for this pur- 
poſe to change, if there ſhould be found any ne- 
ceſſity of doing it, entirely all our ancient cuſtoms. 
Some may object that this cannot eaſily be done, 
yet I aver, that this alteration, or rather entire re- 
form in our huſbandry, is not only indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, but may alſo very eaſily be put in prac- 
tice. Why ſhould not we, as our anceſtors did be- 
fore us, plan a method of huſbandry, conformable to 
ſuch truths as are well known to us? Our peaſants, 
our ordinary huſbandmen, well know how to keep 
their corn lands in three courſes, according to the 
old cuſtom, are not they then able to count be- 
yond that number, and if inſtead of three courſes, 
we ſhould recommend to them ten or a dozen, 
muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe that number to. fi | 
their, comprehenſion? Suppoſe the inſtruftions 
wen them ſhould import, that ſuch a year, ſuch a 
mall quantity of land ſhould be broke up, aud ſuch 
another ſown in ſuch a manner with ſaintfoin, and 
with ſuch a quantity of ſeed. I cannot but be of 
opinion, that if they are inclined to it, they may 
very well put in practice what has been laid down 
—.— in a manner ſo very plain and explicit. The 
ſame may be ſaid of clover, or any other cultivated 
aſs, which may be found uſeful or advantageous 
or the farmer to ſow. - ; | 
I admit, that the farmers will not of their own 
accord introduce theſe alterations, if another is tq 
reap the profit of them; but if the proprietor of 
the land cannot afford to introduce theſe alterations 

at his own expence, before he lets the farm, ſo that 
the farmer may haye nothing to do but to continue 
or imitate the methods he fees already ſo properly 
| Tt 2 brought 
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t into 1 ractice, if the proprietor, I ſay, can- 

this, he can certainly explain to his tenant 
— method of huſbandry he would wiſh him to 
follow, and at the ſame time advance money to pay 
ſome expences attending this method, which are in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, or if he does not chuſe to do 
this, let En engage that his tenant, if he will in- 
troduce the courte of huſb here recommended, 
ſhall-for a certain number of years, enjoy all the 
benefit reſulting from the improvement, at the fame 
time diveſti If of the power of railing the 
rent of the farm during that term. 

I could wiſh that the method I am about to re- 
. may be carefully attended to, and I am 
fully convinced, that it may every where be carried 
into execution; at leaſt if there are any obſtacles 
to its progreſs, they are not ſuch as nature, but hu- 
man policy has thrown in the way, and which it is 
not A attempt to remove, 

ain my method of huſbandry, it 
may very — be required of me to lay * 
che principles on Which I mean fond e plan 
it will then eaſily be ſern whether they are true, 
and they may either be brought to greater perfec- 
tion, or altered according as circumſtances may 
Boy applyi F cultivated graſſes. 
the farmer's _ Ly _ 
7 of roy for his cattle, I 
| principle, hence I infer, that er is 7s the l 
and foul of agriculture; for without fodder we can 
have but little dung, and that of a very inferior 


1 zin 


— — fertile enough to produce 
large and ſucceſſive crops of corn, without the aid 
of dung, I write not for the benefit of the fortunate 
pals of but the truth 1 
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will ſtill hold good with reſpect to my lands, and 
thoſe of my neighbours. | | 
My ſecond principle is, that fodder ſhould be 

by the farmer, m preference to every other 
crop, at leaft in the quantity he has occaſion for; 
my firſt * being as I have already obſerved, 
that fodder is the life of farming, putting all things 
in motion. | | x 
I amv ſenſible chat if fodder was to be raiſed on 


my Pan, I muft explain this principle by that 
which immediately follows, namely, by mentioning 
what quantity of fodder the farmer fhould endea- 
your to procure himſelf. | 
This leads me to the third principle. Tt will be 
to have as much fodder as will be neceff 
to raiſe as large a ſupply of dung, as can 
propriety and profit be laid on the land: and this 
quantity of dung is not ſo ſmall as ſome may ima- 
gine, as the farmer might annually with — 24 
do humſelf, lay on his lands in tillage, double 
raw of dung to what is now in general al- 
W | 


The fourth principle gives ſome infight into the 
n of tp i f Penh „ a8 Pans it is 
very advantageous for corn and of culti- 
vated graſſes to follow a other, both being by 
that means encreaſed, or in other words, the 
crops of grain which ſhall immediately follow cul- 
tivated graſs, properly broke up, will be better, = 

fe the land to be in other reſpects „ 

manner, than if the land which produced 
them, had before borne nothing but corn; and in 
dhe ſame manner the crops of the cultivated graſſes 
which follow corn, on land properly prep = 
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be better than if they were ſown after graſſes of the 


ſame nature with themſelves. 

It is well known, that the turf of paſtures when 
turned down. by plowing, by rotting forms an ex. 
cellent manure. K to this, a few loads of dung, 
ſuch as 1s uſually laid on lands when they are ſown, 
are added, the tarmer may 7 a much larger 
crop of corn, he has more . 
K and of a better 
quality 
The benefit is nearly the ſame after clover, 0 
lucerne, &c. in proportion to the number of plants 
which are left on the land; for if we ſuffer them 
to die, if we ſtay till there are ſcarcely any plants 
left, this ſuperiority in the crops which we might 
otherwiſe have N and comes to nothing. 

On the other hand, befare any ji 
down in cultivated graſs, it ſhould firſt be well 
and manured, . till it 1s brought 1 into as 2 as 
wan it was firſt plowed ; twice or —— 22 

nay all the plowing that can be given in the ſpace 

a year, will not be ſufficient; this _ is not 

till after it has been cultivated ſeveral years, 

as been well dreſſed, and of courſe has produced 
ſeveral crops of. corn. 

All J have here advanced, I have myſelf "0 
times experienced, without having once met with a 
diſappointment, I can even venture to appeal in 
this caſe, to the judgment of all intelligent and ex. 

enced cultivators. 

If they will reflect a little on what I have dad, 
they cannot but be convinced, that experience 
| 22 in my. favour, bein abſolutely on my ſide of 

the queſtion, and that my tourth principle js entire» 
ly well founded, 

But this fourth principle well and maturely con- 
ſidered, naturally leads me to draw the following 
inference, from what has been W ſaid. 


« Ag 
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As I principally intend firſt to have a large 
quantity of fodder, and afterwards a great deal of 
corn, I ſhall certainly, with the help of cultivated 
| es, make a conſiderable advantage of my land, 
if J alter the courſe in which they are at preſent 


. huſbanded, ſtill bearing in mind the particular kind 


of graſs: which will produce moſt profit, the time 
this-graſs will continue on the ground, and the til- 
lage the land requires to reſtore to it that aptitude, 
if I may be allowed fo to call it, which it originally, 
and by nature, had to produce the graſs in queſtion ; 
all theſe things duly conſidered, I apportion my land 
accordingly. 

And as in the common practice the land is di- 
vided into three portions, becauſe it requires three 
years to return to the point at which we begin, ſo 1 
divide my land into as many portions, as- I allow 
years to the growth of the in queſtion, and to 
the corn which follows it; or to expreſs myſelf per- 
= more intelligibly”, The number of portions into 
which the land is to be divided, ſhould be equal to the 
number of years allotted for the duration of the culti- 
vated graſi, whatever it be, and the crops of corn 
which immediately follow it. OE | 
Thus for example, if we mow ſaintfoin for eight 

years ſucceſſively, and allow the four f 

either for the growth of corn, or for tilling 
the land; the diviſion here ſhould be into twelve 
rt10ns. 

But to ſucceed in this matter, we muſt pre · ſup- 
poſe that the farmer is well acquainted with the na- 
ture of the ſoil which he occupies, for that is firſt 
to be conſidered, and I confine myſelf to that kind 
of graſs or fodder, which” will ſucceed beſt with 


me. f . ' "= vw & 2 7 

It may happen, that one part of my land is beſt 
adapted to produce a large growth of clover, whilſt 
on another part, it may be more advantageous to 


ſow 
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ſow- faintfoin.: In this caſe, I very readily- make 
two ſeveral diviſions of my land, allotting one for 
clover, and the other for ſaintfoin, becauſe clover 
will afford a quantity of excellent fodder, to be 
given green to my cattle, and ſaintfoin is moſt ſuit- 
able for making hay, to be kept for uſe in winter. 
The next neceſſary piece of knowledge, is the 
time which the graſs I cultivate will laſt I endea- 
vour therefore to inform myſelf, how many years it 
ERS RING, yielding me all the time rea- 


n Wi 5 5 er 
"4 R clover, it differs 
not much on the different ſoils, But this is not the 
caſe with faintfoin, In ſome foils; it will ſcarcely 
uphold. itſelf four or five years, whilſt in others, it 

laſts, ten, fifteen, twenty, or more years. 

In what manner then are we to judge of its du - 
ration, without having had experience of the ſoil? 
N 1 ul —. of earth 
is only moderate it a clay is not im- 
mediately. under it, at a mall diſtance, but lays two 
ar three feet, deep, if there is a ſufficient. fall to 

ry off the water, that it may nat remain ſoaking 
on the land, I ſay, that Au 7 requiſites, 4 
the land. s propexly- prepered for te reception o 
the ſeed, we may aſſure ourſelves that the ſaintfoin 
will bve on. it, at leaſt ſeven or eight years, and 
that the lat years crops will be very well worth, 
mowing. 0 

I mult next; acquaint myſelf, with the beſt me- 
thod of bringing my land again into heart, after it 
borne elovet, I am to conſider, that it has been on 
the land only tw. or three years, and when I come 
to turn it up, I ſhall find that two or three plow- 
ings will entirely conſume. the fe remaining plants, 
if I theretare keep it two or three, years in tillage, 
it will be fully fuffigent, 96\YSm 7 Gig ys 
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- But I muſt allow, at leaſt, one year longer of 
tillage, to land that has been in ſaintfoin, becauſe 
having laid a much longer time without culture, 
the ſoil will ſtand more in need of being reduced, 
as the ſaintfoin ts which remain, and the natu- 
ral graſs which has intruded, will not be ſo eaſily 

umed, and this is the reaſon why the land ſhould 
be more frequently plowed, that the ſoil may be re- 
duced into fine particles. AA 

It muſt be obſerved, that whilſt the land in theſe 
intermediate ſpaces of time, is under the plow, it 
muſt-be recruned with ſufficient quantines of dung, 
as I ſhall hereafter note, and the encreaſed crops 
of corn, will amply repay the expence of the ope- 
My principles are of a very general nature, and 
a great latitude is allowed. It is not my intention, 
that every farmer whoſe lands happen to be of the 
ſame nature, ſhould confine himſelf to the ſame 
manner of dividing or apportioning them. | 

Though my principles evidently carry with them- 
conviction, yet when they are put in practice, or 
applied to uſe, ſome degree of modification may be 
admitted. Thus it would be no inconvenience, or 
at leaſt very little; if inſtead of dividing the land 
for ſaintfoin into twelve portions, the diviſion ſhould 
be reduced to eleven or ten parts. £ 

If the method I here recommend is practica- 
ble, which the reader ſhall be convin of, by 
the time he has read this entire treatiſe, it muſt be 
allowed, that it tends towards enabling the farmer 
to make the moſt of his cultivated graſſes, improv- 
ing land, not for a ſhort ſpace of time, but for a 
continuance, and even enriching all the land owners, 
who may approve of, and adopt the plan. 

It is of little conſequence to the reader, whether 
I borrow or not, the idea of this method of huſ- 
bandry from any other perſon; with a ſmall ſhare 
No. 5. WARD of 
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number of years it will laſt to * 
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of penetration, he will find that I am indebted for it 
to no one; that I pen ſuch thoughts as are my own, 
and recommend 3 which I have myſelf long 
experienced, to be worth attention. He will more- 

over, perhaps, find more clearneſs and ſolidity in my 
reaſoning, and weight in my proofs, without any of 
thoſe exaggerations, to be too frequently met with 
in the greateſt part of the modern treatiſes on the 
ſubject of agriculture, 

It will now be neceſſary to explain eie in 
which we muſt proceed, to bring land into this or- 
der of culture, and to preſerve a * in our 
method, when this is once obtained, and this will 


ſoon be done; but I hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed, if 


I afterwards, digreſs a little, to ſhew how much ſu- 
perior my method of agriculture is, to that which is 


in common practiſed, 


I have a natural love for a method which I can call 
my own, and whillt this love does not carry me any 
unreaſonable lengths, I may ſurely, in ſome degree 


mn, be permitted to indulge it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Method of reducing Land into this Mode of Calture, 


and keeping it regularly in it. 
This ter has two objects in view, both one 


and the other equally eaſy in practice. The firſt 


alone, requires ſome degree of attention and pa- 
tience. 

As ſoon as the farmer, who approves of, and is 
determined to adopt my plan, is in poſſeſſion of 
ang which can be adapted to this culture, he muſt 

gin by rs out what cultivated graſs. for fod- 
— e beſt ſuit the nature of his ſoil, and the 


Let 
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Let him then at his leiſure, and not with hurry 
lay his plan of operation, regulating his conduct 
MY to his particular convenience. : 


for inſtance, he determines in favour: of | 


fin and that his farm will not conveniently 
admit of being divided into twelve 3 nothing 
then need prevent his — 2 x portions, pro- 
vided that the _—_— of laying down one — 
in ſaintfoin, lowing up another for ſowing 
corn, is only — wy ed on each double Por oy | 
two years. 

Meadow, and even tolerable ouſture lands, are 
excepted in my plan, as I have already obſerved at 
the beginning of this treatiſe. I comprehend within 
it only — in tillage, and ſuch bad graſs lands as 
will ſcarcely pay for mowing the crop. 

Having computed the quantity of this ſort of 
land, a calculation muſt be made of what is to be 
ſoyn every year, either in clover or faintfoin. - 

This calculation, and the diviſion of the land, 
ſhould be laid down upon paper, for the ſake of be⸗ 
ing more exact and to help the memory. 

Write thus for inſtance: Sowed with ſainefoin, 
the piece marked with the letter A, in the year 
1763. That marked with the letter B, in the year 
1764, and thus of the remainder, till you come to 
the twelfth piece marked with the letter M, forthe 
2 
Too this account, add 3 bien 22 
piece ſnould be turned up, for inſtance, the piece 
marked A, in 1771, to be again ſowed with aint- 
foin in 1775. 

I would not have the honeſt farmer ſtart, becauſe 
twelve years are neceſſary to compleat this plan, and 
that for the following reaſons. - 

1. As by this means all extraordinary expence will 
be avoided, except what will be neceſſary to and 
=o fainefoin ſeed-the two firſt years. 

Uu 2 2. The 
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2. The other parts of the land, may, in the mean 
time, be cultivated after the old manner. 

3. With ſome additional expence, this term of 
twelve years may be- curtailed one half, by ſowing 
every year two parts, ſo that at the end of ſix years, 
the whole will be cropped; afterwards, all that is 
neceſſary to be done, is to plow up each part ſepa- 
rately, and as the laſt would remain twelve years 
in faintfoin, they might be plowed up one two or 
three years before-the end of that term. 

After. all, it is not incumbent on me to lay down 
every thing in ſo preciſe a manner; I muſt neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſe the farmer to have ſome forecaſt and 
attention to his - buſineſs, or it is vain for him to 
follow it. ' 

4. If the land is divided into ten portions only, 
the wiſhed for end will be ſooner attained. 

I would have the farmer take notice, that the 
working his land will be inconvenient to him, if 
the pieces which he is ſucceſſively to ſow, are not 
contiguous ; when the work is laid out in this man- 
ner, 1t is done with great eaſe, | | 

The farmer who would wiſh to inſure to himſelf 
ſucceſs in this method of h „ will alſo do 
well not to depend too much on thoſe writers, who 


aſſert that they have had large crops of ſaintfoin on 


poor land, without dung, and almoſt without any 
revious ti I would much rather recommend 
it to him to bring his land into as fine a tilth as poſ- 
ſible, to plow deep, to divide the particles of the 
foil by breaking the clods, to deſtroy all the weeds 
and graſs, and finally, to give it a good dreſſing of 
ſuch dung as he has carefully ſaved for ſeveral pre- 
hn e eee 
chis met 5 | P ts 
of Alanin will ſoon become — —— 
enough, to defend themſelves againſt the natural 


graſs, and other weeds, which are commonly fatal 
| to 
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—— growth: having thus become vigorous, and 
828 - uſhed their tap-root deep into the boſom of 
ey 


will remain for a much —— 


F in full perfect 


Having ſaid ſo much on ſaintfoin, it will not at all 
be improper to reſume the ſubject of clover, and 

r 
portioned for the growth of this 

I have already obſerved, — not to be 

neglected, if the farmer is poſſeſſed of a ſoil well 
ads P 621 

wide then the land which you intend for clover, 
into five or ſax portions, by which means, you will 
— three 22 for the growth of the ral and 
three years for tillage, or the growth of corn 
— che land. Loy down his neu 
* ge ular I pref m_ 
or my own partic er 
rhe land into fx portions, becue 1 by tha 
corm the more, at expence, 
r ——— N 
0 I would ao recommend, that the land be well 
dreſſed with dung, for the crop of corn that is ſown 
the year before t e Tlover is to be ſown, this is the 
common with the farmers in this part of 
the w and I much approve of it, though in 
doing ſo, I differ in opinion from ſome writers. on 
the ſubject of agriculture, - 

With to the time of ſowing the clover- 
ſeed, In copform to the ordinary profiice of the 
country; that is to ſay, and indeed I ought before 
to have mentioned it, I ſtrew the ſeed the 
— om the latter end of April, or the 


| May 
rs be ated in what menner.ſhall I con- 
trive to continue this method of culture on 3 
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1 . anſwer with regard to clover, that after it has 
yielded crops for two entire years, and been mown 
once about the end of May the year following, it 
ſhould be immediately plowed, and after fix, ſeven, 
or 2 weeks, plowed a ſecond time, and, laſtly, it 

d get a Ke dreſſing of dung, and be: plowed 
for ſo 4 8 rye, or any other winter corn. 

The year let it be plowed immediately 
after „ and Tr the» ſecond crop ſow turneps, 
8c. or wait till autumn and ſow vetches, winter 
barley or bere ; or in the ſpring ſow barley, &c. 

It may de proper to obſervr, that in Switzerland 
their harveſts are forwarder than ours, being got in 
in July, in which W l have the 
turneps — f 

Immediately after denz — u off the 
land, let it be — if you poſſihly can, let it 
have a ſecond plowing in four or five weeks, give it 
afterwards a — dreſſing of dung, and 
then ſow ĩt in the beginning of the month of October 
with the beſt wheat, — the clover ſeed: may. be 
ſprinkled on it the following ſpri 

Buy this management, in the - of two years 
and four months, your land will have been plowed 
eight, or at the leaſt ſeven times, it will have had 
two good dreſſings of dung; and though it will have 

yielded you three ure reſt — it will be great- 
y improved. | 17 

Can any thing be more ook er" wh for thy farmer 
to continue this plan of huſbandry 1 
have laid down? 3 

I muſt, once more repeat, that the portions or 
parts, into which the land 1s to be divided, ſhould be 


quite diſtin& and plain, and that the farmer ſhould 


note down in writing, in ſuch a year ſuch" a portion 
or piece of clover is to be plowed up, and ſuch another 
piece is to be ſown in clover ; every piece ſhauld be 
managed and buſbanded in ſuch and ſuch a manner. — 
the 
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the farmer is careful to make this note, either on 
the paper in which he made the general allotment of 
his land, or in a ſeperate paper, he will be thereby 
enabled to carry on his buſineſs in a regular man- 
ner, without trouble or fatigue to himſelf” and if he 
cannot, I muſt pronounce him but one degree from 
a natural. Nt wy 
The ſame is to be ſaid with reſpect to ſaintfoin, 
though the method is not quite the ſame, it is, never- 
theleſs, as eaſily carried into execution. ' 
I could, as I have recommended in the caſe of 
clover, turn up my ſaintfoin lays in June after 
having taken one cutting; but I rather chuſe to 
treat t like worn out res, becauſe towards 
the end of their term of duration, have nearly 
as large a portion of graſs on them as ſaintfoin. 
Thus in the eighth year, for inſtance, if my ſaint- 
foin was ſown in Auguſt 1955, I have it turned up 
in the autumn of 1763, with a good and ſtrong 
plough, making the plowman go as deep as he can, 
and as the ſoil will allow. „ 0 0: 
In the ſpring following, after paſſing the drags 
over it, I ſow it with oats,” which I harrow in; and 
by the time the oats are off the ground, I find that 
the ſaintfoin roots are thoroughly rotted and con- 


I have a large crop from theſe oats :; 
after they are got in, I plow the land Wo, or if poſ-! 
ſible, three times, give it a good dreſſing of dung, 
and ſow it with wheat; then, without ever letting 
my land lay fallow, managing in the ſame manner as. 
I mentioned in treating of clover, I get two other 
crops ſucceſſively. emen x 

Immediately after the laſt crop is off the land, I 
plow it, and in a month afterwards, or about the 
end of Auguſt, I plow it again for ſowing faintfoin.. 

A few remarks in this place may not perhaps be 
deemed amiſs. WO) A 2.09200 $4490 4 17 
} ed 


— 
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I. H I lived in a colder climate, I ſhould ſow my 
ſaintfoin at the firſt plowing after harveſt ; for it is 
neceſſary that this plant ſhould have acquired ſome 
degree ot ſtrength before the hard froſts come on. 
2, Of theſe two plowings the laſt is to be ſhallow. 
eſt, leſt the ſtubble ſhould be brought to the ſur- 
face by the point of the ſhare. | 
3. Some farmers, I; am acquainted - with, ſow 
their ſaintfoin with the laſt crop of wheat, but I am 
as yet unacquainted with what ſucceſs they have 
had 1 ſhall, however, make the experiment, tho' 
I am inclined to think that this method will greatly 
encourage the growth of the natural graſs. - 
But to return once more to the im t part of 
my ſubject, the reader will perceive that I have, by 
this management, four ſucceſſive crops of corn, the 
I will not pretend to ſay, that after theſe crops 
my land will be in heart good enough to ſow on it 


Lucerne, or other plants, which require a very rich 


ſail; but it will, however, be in condition good 
5 ſow it again with ſaintfon. 
What is there then in this plan of huſbandry 


which can poſſibly be deemed impracticable, or 


even difficult, hy the reflecting farmer 
The faintfoin which he ſows in 1765 will be 

plowed up in 1773. In the ſpring of the year 1774 

ſows the land with oats, the e autumn with 


wheat, or ſome other winter grain, he will then have 


ren and in 177 it will be again laid 
down in faintfoin, | - - ert „en aw 

When your land is brought into this order of cul- 
ture, it is ſurely very eaſy to make à note, as I re- 
commended in the caſe of clover ,' Such a" year I am 
to break up ſuch a piece of ſaintfoin, and ſow ſaintfoin 
on ſuch other piece, Cc. Tru” 


Bur after all, I am very ſenſible this queſtion will 
not fail being aſked: Is there any conleral po 
h | : 4 
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fit to be got by by thus changing our methods of huſ- 
bandry ? That there is much to be got by it, I ſhall 
A" if Raible 6 to convince my reader. 


CAP. W 


Shews bow much this Culture is ſuperior to that gene: 
rah praiſed. 


* ſhall not take up the reader's time efiinting 
48 encreaſe of profit which will accrue to 

he farmer, from the firſt year when he takes up 

this culture, to the time when he practiſes it in its 
Gen latitude. I am not, at preſent, ſuffi- 
85 at leiſure to make this calculation, it will 
ore be fully ſufficient, if I lay down the advan- 

= which may be reaped from this method of huſ- 
bandry, when all the pieces are in full bearing, and 
compare it with what ſuch land now produces; this 
compariſon will lead me to the point at which I wiſh 
to arrive. L 
In making this 2 J except, as I have 
1 obſerved, all meadow land or rich paſ- 


In 3 to bring this matter more fully within the 
reader's view, I ſhall ſuppoſe this h 
on a farm of ſixty acres, and after allowing a rea- 
ſonable and proper ſum for the value of tal ry 
of this farm one year with another, 1 
more -might — os. joſh of the e 24 Dy 
ado m 0 , ting it wi 
| reg; : then — 2 f uperior advan- 
tages reſult from adopting my plan in relation to 
ſaintfoin. 

I muſt ſuppoſe the. ſoil of this farm to be of a 
moderate quality, capable of affording nouriſhment, 
vith good management, to a crop of clover. 


No. 5. 1358 | SA. It. 
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It would be very difficult to aſcertain the value 
of the ſeveral parts of the annual produce of this 
farm, and to allow for all the articles of experice 
which are of courſe to be deducted from the clear 

in, or from what is to maintain the farmer and 

is immediate family ; I ſhall therefore go a ſhorter 
way to work, and Are the rent of this farm to 
be thirty pounds a year, that is ten ſhillings an acre, 
and I will ſuppoſe alſo, that when wheat is nine 
pounds per load, that the farmer makes three rents 
of the groſs produce of his land, one of which is 
to 570 to the landlord, the ſecond to pay the expences 
of huſbandry, pariſh rates, and other incidental mat- 
ters, and the third to go to the ſupport of his family. 

Theſe ſuppoſitions will, I ſuppoſe, very readily 
- be allowed, as the profit of farming, in the old way, 
is generally eſtimated at what I have mentioned, or 
nearly fo at leaſt. "6 

We: may now ſtop a-while, and ſee how the ac- 
count will ſtand in this common way of huſbandry ; 


it will doubtleſs be as follows: 
Three rents of fixty acres, at 10s. per |. s. d. 
From which deduct "i 
For the landlord one rent 3ol. 
For defrayingthe nces of cul- 

ture, Nagin = black-ſmith, got * 

wright, pariſh taxes, tythes, | 

other incidental charges, a, fe- © 99 0 
eee 1 

P be 60 J. I 


Remains to pay the farmer for his trouble & 
maintain his family, the third rent, namely $99.0 


* 


74 
* 
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Let us now ſee what this land would produce, 
ſuppoſing it to be cultivated after my manner with 
clover, in different portions or - allotments, and 
n the plan of huſbandry to be fully per- 
ected. 

Theſe ſixty acres of land will be divided into ſix 
equal 2 of ten acres each; of which por- 
ar gs ere will every year be two in full bearing of 
Wheat. | | | 


Suppoſe theſe two portions, or twenty l. 8. d. 
acres of wheat, —— my 
other, a crop of twenty buſhels per 
acre, and that wheat is at nine pounds 

per load; on this ſuppoſition, which is 

Fr from ke anteatanable, the whole 

= will amount to four hundred 
els, or fifty quarters, or ten loads, *' 
which at the above prices comes to 90 O 0 


Though turnips, winter barley, maſlin, or 
the ſeveral ſorts of ſpring corn, which 
may be ſown as a ſecond crop, yield a 
good encreaſe, yet there will be only © 
one portion of land allowed for which- 
ever of them-is ſown z we will ſuppoſe 
it Barley, and that the ten acres pro- 
- duce forty quarters, this cannot be eſti- | 
mated too high, if we ſay it will fetch 30 0 0 
. Two other portions, of ten acres each, will 
have on them full crops of clover; as 
this may be cut twice within the (in 


England we mean) it cannot be thought 


much if we eſtimate the crop of the 20 
* acres, one with another, at two loads an 
* acre, which at 208. per load amounts to 40 O 


Loet 
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There will be clover on two other por I. s. d. 
tions, that is to ſay, the firſt cuttin 

the portion which is to be plowe — 
and what will have grown on the piece 
ſown that year; but as the laſt will 

ſeldom (in England) be worth mow- 
ing, we ſhall reckon only the firſt at 

one load per acre, which at the price 
abovementioned comes to 10 0 0 


Ia the above eſtimates I might reckon 
the value of many other articles, as of 
ſtraw, rouens, the feed of ten acres of 
clover for the firſt autumn after it is 
ſown, &c. however, as ſome: may ima- 
gine I have already eſtimated the firſt 
mentioned articles too high, which in 
truth] have not, I ſhall ſet down for them o © © 


The ſum total then of the whole of one | 
year's produce of this farm cultivated 170 o 6 
after my method will be 18 


From this take the ſuppoſed produce in 


the method named three rents 90 0 0 


And there will ins > Gebe of g 80 0 o 


I know it will be urged, that I have eſtimated the 
crops ef corn too high, not in price but in quantity; 
but in anſwer to this I ſay, that land cultivated, af- 
ter my method, will be richer in quality than what 
is managed in the ordinary way,, for a conſiderable 
quantity of this. fodder, will,: and. muſt of courſe, 
be ſpent on the farm; this will produce a large 
quantity of dung, ſo that the farmer will never want 
' manure wherewith to dreſs his land, and his crops, 
both of corn and clover, will be in —— 


encreaſed. 
My 
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My method may, on account of the frequent 
plowings, be ſomewhat more expenſive than the old 
negligent way ; but when we conſider the profits, it 
muſt ſurely be allowed, that after all deductions that 
can be with reaſon made, there will ſtill remain a 
large balance in my favour. n * 

When I ſay my method may be more nſive 
than the old way, I mean as far as relates to the land 
that is immediately under the plow, which will every 
year amount in quantity to about thirty acres, or 
three portions; yet ſuppoſe (which is indeed an un- 
reaſonable ſuppoſition) that the tillage of this quan- 
tity ſhould, in the method I recommend, coſt dou- 
ble what the ſame number of acres would in the or- 
dinary way, yet would not my expence in ti | 
taking the whole farm together, exceed that incur- 
red in 'the laſt mentioned method ; becauſe, it muſt 
be obſerved, that in the old huſbandry, the whole 
ſixty acres are annually plowed, whereas, in mine, 
only half the number of acres are in immediate 


G The intelligent farmer will eaſily ſee and compre- 
hend the manner in which I have ſtated this account, 
let him alter it according to the quality and produce of 
his own land, and he will ſtill find it greatly for his 
advantage to adopt, in all its parts, the plan of 
huſbandry which F, warranted by the many years 
experience I have had, fo ſtrenuouſly recommend. | 

It cannot be urged that I have exaggerated in this 
account, as twenty buſhels of wheat on an acre can- 
not be eſteemed more than a middling crop on tolle- 
rable land, that has been well plowed and well —.— 
with good manure in a proper quantity; farmers 
have wor often forty buſhels and nothing is more 
common, near large towns, than from thirty-two to 
thirty-ſix buſhels of wheat per acre, throughout a 
large field, or perhaps a conſiderable farm, 
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As to the price, wheat has not been much lower 
3 higher it has been 


oy man muſt indeed be greatly prejudiced againſt 
innovations not to be tempted by this rolpe®: of lo 
conſiderable an encreaſe of profit the more ſo 


- as the experiment, as far as relates to clover, may, 


though with evident diſadvantages, be tried on ſo 
{mall a quantity of land as {ax acres, and it is pretty 


plain, no loſs can poſſibly come to the farmer who 


ventures to quit the old beaten track. 

Let us now. take a view of the produce of this 
farm of — bulbanded ther the man 
ner recommended by me in full bearing with 
Saintfoin. | 

When Saintfoin is the more. immediate object, the 
ſaxty acres muſt be divided into twelve portions or 
parts, each containing five acres, 

There will be two portions, or ten acres |. s. d. 
in wheat, which I will eſtimate at half | 
what I allowed under the _ clover, 
that is to fay 4500 

| , there will be one portion under 

a third crop, which we ma ay value 20 0 0 

There will thirdly be one 12 portion of 


| five acres in oats, and as this crop is ge- 


nerally conſiderable, we ſhall value it 
very low if we aſſign for it only the ſame 
Fourtly, thre will be gl namely 20 0 0 
ourthly, there will be t portions, or 
forty acres, in full — , under ſaint- 
foin, if we eſtimate the crop of theſe 
- forty acres at ſixty loads, it muſt be 
allowed a very moderate calculation, 
and if we aſſign the ſame value to this 
as we did to clover, the amount of the 
whole will be 60 00 
Thus 


— ct 3 ak Ye 
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Thus the ſum total of the produce of the 1. 8. d. 
farm, when cultivated in my way, and 
under ſaintfoin, will be, according to | 
the above calculation 145 0 © 


Though the ſum total is here leſs than it was un- 
der the head of clover, as above calculated, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve : f 
| Firſt, that this crop is leſs fubje& to accidents 
than clover, therefore more to be depended on. 
Clover is greatly hurt by a dry ſummer, whilſt faint- 
foin, which alſo hays much the beſt, ſcarcely feels it. 
Secondly, the crops of corn that follow faintfoin, 
22 have eſtimated them no higher, are, when 
all other circumſtances are alike, confiderably larger 
than thoſe which follow clover. n 
Thirdly, when the farm cultivated after my man- 
ner is under faintfoin, there will be much more fod- 
der, and of courſe more dung than can be uſed, 
therefore the farmer will have —_— of turn- 
ing a much larger part of his crop into ready money, 
by ſending it to market, but if he has not a ready ſale 
at a proper price for his ſaintfoin, let him divide his 
land into ten portions only of ſix acres each, as he 
will then have more corn and lefs fodder, which will 
be in ſuch circumſtances moſt to his advantage. 
Fourthly, when __ land in 2 is panes 
into twelve portions, the expence of ti is leſs by 
almoſt one alf than in the caſe of 8 
twenty inſtead of thirty arcres under the plough. 
However, after all my experience in the matter, 
I cannot form any judgment on it relative to the 
comparative profits, except that F have nearly found 
them equal, and never prefer one to the other, b 
according to particuly circumſtances. | 
I have, indeed, on my eſtate, two ſeveral diviſions 
or apportionments, one for clover 9 


. A — 


— 


— — 


—— 2 — 


—— 
7 


dittion to the badly cultivated lan 
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ſaintfoin, but my principal reaſon for it is, that I 
find clover more convenient for me to be given green 
to my cattle, and that it yields better crops in cer- 
tain parts of my land than ſaintfoin would do. 

I would now fain aſk, admitting the exactitude 
of my calculation, and the truth of the facts on 
which it is founded, facts univerſally known in all the 
neighbourhood where I live, I ſay I would fain aſk, 
whether I have not the greateſt reaſon in the world 
to blame my countrymen, who hye under the mild- 
eſt of 22 for not practiſing this method 
of huſbandry, particularly when they are morally 
ſure that no exciſeman will come to ſnatch from 
them the fruits of their induſtry. | | 
Such a conſiderable increaſe. in the actual produce 
of lands, is certainly well worth attention, it is im- 

roving eſtates, without adding to their extent, and 
is undoubtedly. much better than | ears any ad- 
a perſon may be 

already poſſeſſed of. | 


I I ſeem in imagination, to ſee this huſbandry uni- 
verſally adopted, and in the ſame perſpective, I ſeem 
to ſee the honeſt. huſbandman raiſing a larger pro- 


fit for the benefit of his family, at the expence of 
leſs labour, fatigue, and ſweat, I ſee him better fed, 


better clad, more healthy, robuſt, and perhaps leſs 
vicious. Thoſe half ſtarved lean cattle, with which 


the poor hind now half. plows his land, and thereby 
1 himſelf, ſeem to vaniſh from my ſight, 
and in their ſtead, I ſee our tables and ox-ſtalls 
filled, with large and noble cattle; in good. condi- 
tion; I ſee neat habitations diſperſed over the face 


of the country. The proprietor of land, the. far- 


mer, and the handycraftsman, all - partake of the 
benefits reſulting. from this encreaſed produce. The 
public revenues, as well as the rents of particulars, 
are better paid, the value of land riſes together with 
the rents; in a word, every part of the country 1 
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the benefit of this improvement, agriculture and 


trade flouriſh, and all things are rendered by it in'a 


condition far more proſperous. | 
Neither is this a picture formed merely by the 


formed to the plan of huſbandry I here ſo ſtrongly - 


recommend, I ſhall willingly do it in a 
rate chapter, which conclude the preſent 


| CaapTER VI. wp nos | 


The principal Objettions, which may be formed to this | 


| Plan of | Huſbandry, anſtwered. 


. &t is = diſorder incident to human nature, wo di 
in being inſtructed by an eq Scarcely indeed 
— —— 1 
Farmers are not free from this diſorder, vanity 
and envy often cauſe them to neglect their true in- 
tereſts, rather than reap any benefit from the in- 
ſtructions and examples of their neighbours, as that 
1 ing a ſuperiority in one reſpect 
at 8 1 931 
1 muſt therefore naturally, and in courſe, expect 


| that many people will reject this plan of huſbandry, 
ci 


| ently examined it, or even 
comprehending the extent of CR $8322 
Let ſuch do as leaſe, let them form objec- 

tions, and caſt what 5 | 

it is but fighting with the air. It is no ways 

ſary for me to give myſelf uneaſineſs on this account, 


neither is it at all incumbent on me to ſuggeſt an- 


No. .5. 'T'y twers 


ifficulties they can in my way, 


[| 


» 
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. before they have made their 


NT a ſtart at ſome 
objections, ſpecious at leaſt, which ſeem to offer 
themſelves, and may imagine that my whole plan is 
likely to be overſet by them; ſuch we muſt, if it is 


— ſatis 
be agel chat if ſo large a Lav myo of 
= was converted to —— 
corn would become ſcarcer, and of courſe — 
an objector might probably ſay to me, © You pro- 
—— here a plan of improvement, which appears to 
advantageous to the farmer, but would it 
be — ſo to 0 other claſſes of the people? 
What a 1 quantity of land would in your 
method be taken Pas, the plow? Of courſe, if your 
e ee into * W 
5 enhance the price of bread corn, that principal 
requiſite, that abſolute neceſſary of life, or it m 
by leſſening the quantity of corn raiſed, — 
our wanting a fupply from _— and then our 
f gr their own 


ans s = man=omwaoco. co. , oc, acc 
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to him; when corn ſells well, you may de” 
pend upon it he will endeavour to grow as much of 
It as he can. 4 . 
- Thirdly, as this plan of culture will of courſe en- 

creaſe 4 — — cattle, butcher's 
meat will be in much greater „and cheaper, 
and this cannot but influence — of breads 
we may then without murmuring, allow for a large 


brought i to the market, bread will 


in greater plen 
— 22 the poor, and will alſo be 
y cheaper. 


conſiderabl | 
Fourthly, to give a ſtill more ſatisfactory and 

mediate anſwer to this objection, I deny that 

plan of culture 

wary 


the ſame quantity as in the old h 
other portions will ſupply you with .a conſiderable 
quantity of manure, to dreſs 1 may nas 
to this we may add, the meadow land on farm, 
which I have not included in' my plan, and the 


* 


exportation of Wheat, as when butcher's meat is 
im 
there 
» 
corn, which is 
z* the 


of manure you will poſſeſs, will be almoſt 
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vided — — but if theſe two 
thirds, or this uce as much corn, the 
ſaving in ſeed will be all 7 profit; the ſame may 
be ſaid of ſpring corn. 

Sixthly, as 'we ſhall have more dung, all thoſe 
. may rr nN 


| , we need ſay nothing more in recom- 
— of this plan, — As is cheapeſt 
and in the greateſt plenty, in all thoſe counties of 
England which. have adopted the culture of clover 
and ſaintfoin. 

It cannot then but be acckbowledged, that the ap- 
prehenſion of oorn becoming ſcarcer or dearer by 
r is indeed very 

Let us next examine whether the obſtacles which 
this plan may meet with when it comes to be carried 
into execution, nne wi much eu be re- 
moved. 

I know je wil be objected, chat the expence of 
caclcling, will be'two great © be born by common 
farmers :; it will doubtleſs be ſaid, that * the prac- 
tice of this method of. culture cannot be general 
adopted. What an expence muſt it be to encl 
the ſixty acres above-mentioned, or any other quan- 
tit 1 —— e of 
cllge an act te, di 
dite ©, pling quick in 3 
fences, all this muſt require at leaſt a double capi- 
tal, which few ene eee e- e er 
vance.“ 

Io all this I anſwer, that whoever ventures to 
— m_ diſburſements, will find himſelf in — 
end-amply repaid the many advan whic 
5 — — veneer 
than they really are, — — Rl bear no propor- 
0 benefits reuking from th pa of 
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my plan. As to the procurin an act of ſtate, 
+ rene that to be — * with ſome dif- 
ficulty, as well as expence, but I hope it will not 
be long before this obſtacle is entirely removed, 

— that a general act of encloſure may be paſſed, 
a por nee — every land owner to e And to his 
ate and particular uſe, the land which 
now lays in common, * encloſing it, provided it is 
with quick hedges, and that oak trees are planted 
for timber, at certain diſtances. This will not only 
ſupply the decay of timber, which has ſo long wi 
reaſon been complained of, but will alſo be a 
ter to the corn from blighting winds, and will 
ö and regular, than 
they now are. 
_ © Great objections have been formed 2 w = — 
cloſing of common lands, and plo! 
walks; it has been even ſaid, F in 
hufbandry was purſued, our breed of ſheep would 
by degrees dwindle and be loſt, our annual ſtock of 
Wool greatly decreaſe, and that valuable branch of 
trade, the woollen manufactory, be transferred to 
ſome other nation. But the caſe has turned out 
quite contrary, for though in England ſo much 
more land has been brought into „ than was 
before under the plow, yet wool is ſo p atiful, that 
many hundred tons are annually ſmuggled into 
France, without oo rice of it 7 any con- 
fiderable degree. on is plain; when — 
ſame quantity of — uces larger 
does undoubtedly ** my — it 1 neceſ- 
| _— be capable ſupporting a greater number 
LEN For theſe reaſors, I hope, that not only an act 
may paſs to permit gne to encloſe his — 
land, as' I have already obſerved, but I alſo ho 
+ Will contain a clauſe ro compel every one to i 
yithin a limited time, for the benefit of the com- 
munity 
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n I am ſenſible many will exclaim 
this doctrince, alledging that it is not con- 
nt with the liberty we enjoy, but this is ſaying 


„to indulge our own humours, when it ia 


to the nation, cannot be called liberty, and 

there furely can be no great harm in obliging a man 
to do himielf a ſervice, eſpecially when it happens 
as in this caſe, it does to coincide — 25 public 
X But anocher objector ſtill continuing the argument, 
will perhaps ſay, Lou cannot certainly mean that 

all the fmall plots, acre and half acre lands, ſhould 
be encloſed, ſuch as are ſcen diſperſed over all the 
| common field land, our intention, doubtleſs, mult 
be that they alone ſhould have the liberty of en- 

claſing, who poſſeſs pieces of a tolerable ſize, as 
ive or fx acres and upwards of courſe what num- 
ber of exchanges mult there be, and what confuſion 
K beſides the .cxpence of wri- 
8 wherever eee e 


ene that I 
would have encloſing general, but it at the 
ſame time be admitted, wh as much the greateſt 
part af our landowners are proprietors of conſiderable 
„ 

ges e Made, at no at ex- 
pence, or as in many caſes is uſual, 1 
the land might be allotted, 3 
and diſintereſted men ign every one his 
proper portion. r 00 4 done, and it 
1s well known that oy is thus encloſed, the 
rent is immediately doubled, and it becomes of three 
times the value to. fell. In ſome counties where the 


gavel kind takes place, theſe encloſed pieces might, 


it is true, again be divided, but marriages or inhe- 
ritage might alſo again unite them; pieces might 
cate by purchaſe, and hen it wasonco 

own 
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known that to cultivate land to ad , the fields 
muſt be of a moderate ſize, this would in ſome ſort 


prevent theſe ſubdiviſions. 
The beſt cultivated lands are let at the higheſt * 
rents, and improved eſtates are alſo doubtleſs of the 
greateſt value, this then ſhould induce the proprie- 
tors of land to have ſome attention to their own 1n- 
tereſt, which cannot be more effectually oted 
than by the adopti ofthe plan of n which 
in this treatiſe I have ſo ſtrenuouſly recommended. 
I have now, I think, anſwered the principal dif- 
ficulties which can be objected to my plan; theſe 
have all been mentioned to me by different people 
whom I have confulted on the fubject, as to other 
mote inſignificant objections which either do not 
occur to me, or which merit not my attention, I 
leave them to ſuch as may have more leifure to con- 
ſider them, and that I may not loſe that merit which 
conſiſts in brevity, I ſhall in this place bid adieu to 
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ARTICLE XII. 


An Account of the Method in which the eBate of Alpi 
near Aarberg in Switzerland, was improved, writ- 
ten by My. T'SCHIFFELL. 


be 
he 
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parcel of land that was all in tillage, yet experience 
—_ this has been done. This RNC we think 
roper to be laid before other farmers, that they may 
be induced to follow it. 2 
In the year 1743, their excellencies thought pro- 
per to ſell the greateſt part of the land that was de- 
pendant on the caſtle of Aarberg; the eſtate of 
Aſpi amongſt others, was ſold. It conſiſted of 
about ſixty acres in tillage, divided into three por- 
tions, a very indifferent barn, and a right of com- 
monage on a large marſhy tract. Such as knew 
the eſtate well, knew how ſmall the crops on it 


Every one therefore was aſtoniſhed that Nicolas 
Walti, father to the preſent proprietors, who was 
but in very indifferent circumſtances, ſhould buy 
this eſtate at ſo large a price as - 15,000 livres of 
Berne; they imagined he and his whole family, 
would in a. few years be ruined, and the ſooner as 
there was no ſpring of water on the eſtate, nor any 
means of watering it. 

Walti had two principal reaſons for buying this 
eſtate.” He at that time held a farm about two 

from Aſpi, and he hoped he ſhould be able 
to cultivate both farms with the ſame ſtock, ploughs, 
horſes, &c. . | F | 
He was alſo in hopes that the ſoil of 4, 02 
roper for laying down in graſs, which, er, 
did not in the end find to be the caſe, 
He at that time knew nothing of the ſoil called 
in Switzerland, Zy-Grund, of which the ſurface of 
the eſtate of Aſpi entirely conſiſted, This is a bad 
kind of a clay. © | 

He thought from the appearance of the land, that 

after it had been ſuffered to reſt a little, it would pro- 
The truth is, that they who are not thoroughly 


well acquainted with this mild and light brown earth, 


which 


ern Pry g. ? nde g. gg aS? 
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which when once it is broke up, is with great dif- 
ficulty brought to bear a turf again, may eaſily be 
deceived by it. | 

In order to be perfectly well acquainted with it, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in rainy weather it 
becomes very clammy, and in dry weather it is very 
apt to cleave, inſomuch that will be deep 


cracks in it. ie G Inna oo 

Of this ſoil, the whole ſurface of the eſtate of 
Aſpi conſiſts; under it, at various from ſix 
inches to three feet, is a kind of earth, originally 
white and wet, but much mixed with ſand, and, ac- 
cording to all appearance, entirely barren. 

Walti ſoon found, that if he did not take ſome 
new meaſures with his late purchaſed land, he 
would be ſpeedily and infallibly ruin. 

The land at Aſpi produced only a very ſcanty. 
feed for his cattle, and he found, When too late, 
that his farm was at too great a diſtance for him ta 
cultivate both with the ſame horſes, unleſs he put him- 

F to great inconveniences, and incurred very large 
expences. He came therefore to a reſolution, of quit- 
ting his farm, and of uſing his on and his ſons beſt 
endeavours to bring the land of Aſpi into good con- 
dition, and to try w ſaintfoin, now wellknownin 
all parts, but at that time very little cultivated in Swit- 
zerhand, except in the country of Vaud, and the 
diſtrict of Neufchatel, would ſueceed on his land. 

He made his firſt experiment in 1747 with about 
half a buſhel of the ſeed, and to this imall trial are 
we io attribute the preſent flouriſhing, condition of 

che eſtate of 2 the caſe and affluence of its 
| ietors. . | Theſe laſt now pay five times as much 
tythe as did their late father. They grow every year 
2 very conſiderable quantity of winter grain, and 
have ſaintfoin hay enough to winter from twenty ta 
2 colts, — or oxen, to ſay nothing of 

ir ſpring | | a great quantity green 
r fodder 
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fodder that is conſumed in the ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, by their ſtock. In fa&, theſe two bro- 
thers, the Walti, by the bleſſing of God, and their 
induſtry, are the richeſt people in the neighbour- 
hood, and their wealth is every year encreaſing. 
As we have remarked that the preſent flouriſhing 

condition of the eftate of Aſpi, and the wealth of 
its owners, is wholly to be attributed to their culti- 
| _— ſaintfoin, and as every farmer who holds en- 

cloſed land that 1s not either too nor too wet, 
may follow their example; it cannot fail being be- 
neficial to all huſbandmen, if we relate in a plain in- 
tellegible manner, the method in which the two bro- 
thers Walti man in order to crop their lands 
with this uſeful 6 

After having and manured a piece of land 
for ſowing on it or ſquare Barley, they plow it 
immediately after the Bere is harveſted, and then 
harrow it and croſs harrow it with a pair of very 
heavy wooden-dragsz they then ſow on it faintfoin 
after the rate of nine buſhels to an acre, and again 
harrow and croſs harrow the land. 

They then leave the land after it has been thus 
 fownin —— 3. net 0 2 
without troubling themſelves whether the 
Ir 

_ ence that thei 15 
r and 
_— faintfoin will choak up all the weeds the ſc - 
cond year. | 

They mow this ſaintfoin for the firft time about 
Midſuminer following, and it will afterwards grow 
ſtrong enough to afford good ſeed for young cattle; 
I tay cattle,” becauſe the land not being ſuffi- 
ciently —— — the owners — 
to turn on it grown cattle, as woul 
their weight poach the land, and — emo 
. othe faintfoin : at the end of ITS 

— 4! TS he 
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the land being better ſettled, they drive on their great 
cattle, and have not found any damage to enſue to 
the ſaintfoin, provided they take care only to turn 
them on in dry weather, and do not ſuffer it to be 
eaten down too cloſe. 

When the ſaintfoin is mown, they leave it in the 
field to dry as much as poſſible, particularly that 
ep e 
w it in, w me- 
thod pradlied with common hay, excepting that 
they never cock it, loading it from the ſwarth. 
this means they loſe fewer leaves, and leſs of it 1s 
ſcattered. | | 

If any rain falls on the ſaintfoin, ſo as to wet it 
whilſt hay is making, they leave it in the field, 
without ſtirring, till it is thoroughly dry, for if they 
were to cock it like common hay, it would heat, 
turn black, and be of no uſe, | 
The owners of the eſtate of Aſpi, have, at this 
time, ſuch plenty of ſaintfoin, that they not only 
every year ſave a ſufficient quantity of ſeed for their 
own uſe, but in favourable ſeaſons have a —_ deal 
to ſpare to ſell to their neighbours, for which they 


get a good price. | | | 
| mean to ſave the ſeed of ſaintfoin, they 
leave it ing till the ſeed is perfectly ripe; but 
that which they intend for the uſe of cattle, they 


cut when the plant is in bloſſom. ö 8 
| rr 
perfect maturity, they ſave it from cutting, 
ere It is cut when rye har- 
veſt begins in the following manner. 
They mow. faintfoin, when it has ſtood for ſeed, 


nearly in the ſame manner as in ſome countries they. © 


mow wheat, that is to ſay with a common ſcythe, but 
then they take only halt ſtrokes, and are particularly 
careful that the end of the ſaintfoin ſhould 
always fall on de tall of tha cut before: they then 

| 2 2 leave 
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leave in the field, till noon, the faintfoin that was 
cut at the break of day. At noon they make uſe 
of forks to lay the ſaintfdin in ſwarth, beginning 
where they left off mowing, in the fame manner as 
is done with the hands f in wheat harveſ when the 
crop is mown. 

1 the day is very hot, the ſaintfoin is left to dry 
Hin noon 5 night, at which time they, with great 
care, get it into heaps. © They then load it with a 
fork into a waggon hned with a coarſe cloth, taking 
care that the crop ends are inward: ' - 

If the 7 ths not been iotienghah, the ſaintfoin 
is very carefully turned with ſmall, poles, and it is 
— A in till the next day R the dew is off the 
an 

In order c nskünt this work property, it will be 
neceſſary to have careful people, or a great part of 
the ſeed will drop on the land. 
| When the ſaintfoin is got into the bare it is ſpread 

thick on the floor, when one or two threſhers 
pal the flail lightly over it, turn it, and threſh it 
once more. 

When the ſeed is threſhed out, the hay or ſtraw 
that is left is rather of the coarſeſt ; however, horſes 
which have no — matter of work to do will eat it 
in the winter, but it muſt not be given to horn 
Cattle, as it would ſet their teeth an edge, and ſpoil 
them. . 

When the ſeed is threſhed out, ir ſhould . 
very thin on an airy floor for three weeks or a month, 
ſtirring it at leaſt once a day with a rake, or it will 
be apt to ay ol then it will not grow. It may 
at he end of that time be laid in à bd heap about 
eighteen inches high, obſerving, eren to ſtir 1 it 
"Th day for ſome time with a ſhovel. | 
two brothers Walti have obſerved, after a 
long experience, that ſaintfoin will preſerve'its vigour 
A growth in their land from ten to fifteen — 
WIthout 
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without dung, or any other amendment. The 
— 4 their clay is, the better does the ſaintfoin 
thrive.. The greateſt vigour of the plant is with 
them from the third to the eighth year. They have 
annually two large crops, but the firſt is always moſt 
conſiderable ; however, it is only where the clay is 
deep that they have two crops annually, for where 
It is ſhallow they are content with feeding it after the 
firſt crop is off, and the plant begins to ſhoot again. 
| Green faintfoin is excellent fodder, and makes 
cows give a large quantity of milk; as to the ſaint- 
foin that is dried for hay, the proprietors of Aſpi 
have obſerved that the ſecond crop is better for 
cows than the firſt, and the ſame is to be ſaid of com- 
mon hay. | 
If the bere ſown-on the land intended for ſaint- 
foin happens to be thin in ſpring, they do not wait 
till harveſt before they ſow their ſaintfoin, but ſow 
it amongſt the bere a the time that rye begins 
* ſpindle, harrowing in the ſeed with a light wooden 
rrow. ; ? Val 
One advantage they derive from this practice, 
which is, that they can turn young cattle in to graze 
i the firſt year. LNCS t Lon 
They have alſo another method of ſowing ſaintfoin. 
They plow before the winter, very ſlightly how- 
ever, ſome land that has been under wheat, ſcarcely 
doing any thing more than turning up the ftubble. 
In the ſpring they harrowiup the ſiubble, and plow 
the land in the ordinary method. UNFIT. of 
As ſoon as a mild rain comes on, they harrow the 
field, and ſow it with ſpring barley, and immediate 
afterwards with ſaintfoin, plowing them both in wi 
a light furro ß. 0 24 OF 2237125) 
Laſtly, they ſometimes ſow ſaintfoin in the ſpring 
alone as ſoon as the hard froſts are over, and they 
have hitherto found no difference betwixt theſe two 


* - 
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They have plowed up ſeveral fields where the ſaint” 
foin began to fal of, and after two or three plow- 
ings, they have ſown them with winter corn. i 

y experience, that the corn is finer in th 
fields than in thoſe which had never been ſown with 
faintfoin, which is , that this plant 
rather improves than impover 

I received this account from Nicolas Walti, one 
. 

he amazing improvements of lands is well 
known to all the inhabitants of the Bailiwick of 
Aarberg, and this remarkable example of 22 
has greatly contributed to the eſtabliſhment of ſaint- 
fin in all he ar of the n ; 
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ARTICLE ALI: 
n 


written ERCULES SPRUNGLI of Lip. 
perſuyl, 4 Thourgovia, Switzerland. 

2 an Eſſay on the ſmut in corn, inſoreed in — 
auvelles CE conomiques, publiſhed in Germany, 
author recommends a remedy againſt this diſtemper. 
It conſiſts of a mixture of rain water, quick lime, 

ſoot, and common falt, 
In the 1754 a third part of my wheat was ſmutty, 
2 . — abovementioned, preſerved me from 
following year, the ſhort back ward ears only 


being inter 

: 1 wiſtake. not, Richard. and Leopold adviſe 
farmers to ſow only wheat of more than one year old. 
In my experiments, I united theſe. twu pre- 


_ cautions. | 
My experiments, which have been continued only 


a few years, axe not of ſufficient authority to decide 
4645 in 
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in this matter. The authors abovementioned, at- 
han the want of ripeneſs in the 


= — to 67 — t by Gl advice. For 
r paſt our oats have ripened very unequally z 
Mine; befdes, with that time, hed © fourth, 'n 
third, and ſometimes even 8 of our oats 
ſmutty. Spring barley, which is apt to ripen very 
— par of the word binn 

utty. | 
b, Can ths xirium ſupply the want of ripeneſs, 

giving the ſeed a greater vegetative power, or do 
the unripe ſeeds become totally ſterile after they 
| 83 ; | 

I have endeavoured of late years to ſteep oats and 
barley in the lixivium, but it had not quite the 
wiſhed for effect; however, I ſuffered then leſs from 
r — erha ah 
As m was ripe, per 
N and could — — the 
tough outward ſkin, or, perhaps, I id not leave 
the ſeed long enough ſteeping in the lixivium. But 
theſe omiſſions may eaſily be remedied by others, 


who ma this method of ing their 
8 of preſerving their crops 


ART, 
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ARTICLE XI. 


| Account f 4 Lixivium; which the, Farmers of tht 


Country of Nidau, in Switzerland, make uſe of, 
to prevent their Corn from being ſmutty ; written 
by Mr. N. E. TscnarntR, Secretary to the CEco- 
nomical Society of Berne. ett! 


IN the country of Nidau, where they grow a 


t deal of corn; Bere or ſquare Barley in 
— is 1 much ſubject to bd Imutty. ry 
A farmer of Moeſiguen boaſted he had a ſecret of 
reſerving corn from that diſtemper, and, in fact, 
is aſſertion was proved to be true, by his c 
_ more free from it than thoſe of his neigh- 
urs. 7 a wo | 
He made uſe of a lixivium to waſh and prepare 
his ſeed before it was ſown...  ,-: | 
Not having time to aſſiſt all thoſe who applied to 


him, he came to a reſolution of ſelling the receipt 


to his neighbours, one of whom vas diſintereſted 
enough to make it public. SED [2 
The more this method of preparing the ſeed corn 
was known and tried, the more credit it acquired, 
and at this time no farmer in that neighbourhood is 
lazy enough to grudge the trouble of preparing his 
ſeed in this manner, or covetous enough to heſitate 

at the expence of the operation. þ. | 
Awealthyand intelligent farmer communicated the 
receipt to me, aſſuring me at the ſame time, that for 
ten years paſſed, which he has uſed it, his corn has 
been entirely free from the ſmut, without even ex- 
cepting laſt year, when the ſmut made ſuch havock 
amongſt the wheat and bere. 1 | 
10 
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To twenty gallons of water put about half 2 
buſhel of quick lime, half a pound of ſoap, and the 
ſame quantity of faltpetre. Theſe two laſt ingre- 
dients may be ſaved, if the draining of the farmer's 
yard is uſed inſtead of plain water. Theſe twenty 
gallons of water ſhould be boiled till the lime is en- 
nrely diſſolved in it. Re i ; 
The farmer begins to prepare his ſeed when the 
lixivium is almoſt cold. He firſt puts half a buſhel 
of ſeed into a tub, on which he ſprinkles with his 
hand to the qunantity of two quarts of the mixture, 
keeping the corn ſtirring all the time with a ſtick. 
He throws in another half buſhel, which he 
in like manner ſprinkles with the mixture, ſtirring 
at the ſame time the whole maſs well. He continues 
this work till the tub is near full, uſing about two 
quarts of the lixivium to half a buſhel of corn. 
© He then covers the tub. with a coarſe cloth, and 
leaves it for eight and forty hours to dry, only he 
muſt ſtir the corn twice in that time to forward the 

_ Evaporation of the ſuperfluous moiſture, and to 
ſpread the duſt of the lime in all parts alike. 

It is to be remarked, that in this operation the 
corn encreaſes in bulk one ſixth part, of courſe, 
where five buſhels of unprepared” ſeed would be 
ſown, ſix muſt be uſed. 1 
The farmer, who furniſhed me with this account, 
ſays, that he always prefers uſing this lixivium milk. 
warm, and that of al drainings of yards, he likes 
that beſt which comes from horſes and hogs, which 
may occaſionally be mixed with the muddy water of 
| bogs or ponds, yt | "1 
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from the arms of his beloved wife; he 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


A Deſcription of the Hay Harveft in the Environs of 


Bourgeſtein in Switzerland. Written by Mr. vs G. 
| B&B... . Member of the Berne Society. 


" WHILST - others are employed this fine 


weather in getting in their hay, which is now ar- 
- rived at its molt perfect ſtare, I ſhall fill up a little 


leiſure time in deſcribing the travels of the honeſt 
huſbandman, when employed in his hay harveſt, and 
getting together a ſufficient quantity of fodder to 
Ferve bis cattle during the long winter months. 

Before the ſun has gilded the ſummits of the high 
mountains, the careful huſbandman nanny ſteals 


ſcythe, calls to him the companions of his labour, 


and betakes himſelf to the meadows, 2 covered 
with dew. The moiſtened” graſs falls beneath his 


and the earth is 


feet at every ſtep he takes, not à flower is ſpared 
Fearcely perm TY 


ted to reſerve to 


- the roots. 


The creeping plants, the lender but tall talks, 
the trefoil 0-4 wy ripe, and the cummin which 


ſerves inſtead of ſpice to the farmer, are cut down 

d ſpeedily dried. He contemplates this image of 
the uncertainty of human life, yet {till advances with 
equal ſtep. In this manner a true philoſopher conſiders 


with a tranquil eye the common incidents oF He- 


When the workmen have mown a conſiderable 
part of the rneadow, the miſtreſs brings them a re- 
paſt, which ſhe has with her own hands prepared. 
Sometimes it conſiſts of milk pottage, at others of 


boiled pulſe, on which alone they make a hearty 
two + 4d 42 3 They 


es his 


— . 
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Tbey fit down on the graſs, and chearfully en- 
joy theſe ſimple viands. The moſt delicious ban- 


1 him who has vitiated 
: * maſter takes no great reſpite, he whets his 


ſeythe, and again goes on with his work. His com- 
panionsfollow him in the ſame line, raiſe their ſcythes, 
and the graſs once more falls beneath the blade. The 
beſt diſciplined troops, which uſe their arms for the 
deſtruction of their fellow creatures, obſerve not 
more order, or follow ann. . 
obedience. 
The women, one being allowed to two mowers, 
ſpread the ſwarths with forks. As ſoon as the ſun 
diſperſed the dew, they ſcatter on the turf the 
made hay, which had the day before been got 
into cocks, in order to preſerve it d the 
from injured by rains or dew. The young 
children, playing abouttheir mothers, accuſtom them- 
n but 
y tired, they lay down on the ground 
woe wing ay to cultivate, and in this manner 
rr 
Towards noon, every one having mown his acre, 
carries home his ſcythe and ſharpens it againft the 
e er pry 5 
evening, 
- The maſter frequently watches the clouds, that 
he may thereby judge of the weather. He then 
calls his companions, and each man a rake, 
D why tre wage: the day 
mon, after which they turn which was 
growing in the morning. 7 7 | 
bo LOB Bow abort 
and 1 to b er 
in rows, 2 it into ſmall- cocks. 
o men do this with forks, whilſt the women care- 
A2 2 5 fully 


? 7 
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fully rake up the hay which the men had left. In 
the mean time, the maſter arrives with his w 

drawn by ſtout horſes. Obſerve him carefully, and 
you will ſee him with the ſtrength of a Sampſon, 
take up with his fork entire cocks, and hand them 
to the man who artfully loads the waggon. It is 
now raiſed above the fore ladder of carriage, 
_ giving him a ſtrong pole or lever, he binds the 

hay tight with a thick rope. 

This load, high and unſteady, 1s accompanied by 

vg ſtout men, who ſupport it in rugged ways. 


In the flat meadows, they draw the waggons into 


the barn, and unload the hay where it is to lie, 
ſpreading it equally, and treading it down, that it 


may the better preſerve its fine ſmell, In this man- 


=_ are the enamelled meagows defpoiled of their 
uty. 

In the Goping mountain paſtures, they make uſe 
of ledges, on which they carry every cock towards 
the barn; this work requires as much care-and in- 
duſtry, as the ant employs to ſecure his little pro- 
vinder. 

The wiſe huſbandman takes care to build his barn 
at the foot of the hill, ſo that he can bring the 
1 quite into it, and unload it in hen ſpace of 


h ">There alfo for the faving of time, art has invent- 

ed another method. As the meadows have in ſome 

places too much lope, to admit of the uſe of a 

— n, a ſingle horſe draws his load on a fledge, 
aſtes to get rid of it. 

— ſtranger travelling that way, would. be ſur- 


prized at hearing a noiſe like thunder. He looks 
around him and perceives no ſign of a tempeſt. His 


curioſity prampts him to approach the barn hence 

the noiſe proceeds, the floor is laid on ed. mane 

and yet he ſees the hay fly with great quickneſs 

-the air. Uncertain S he can believe his me 
fight, 


a 
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ht, he obſerves the operation with great attention. 

| * perceives a cord faſt tied to a — 2 without 
knowing for what uſe it is intended. 2 

Soon after, another ſledge with a like load arrives. 
He then ſees that they empty it into a kind of net, 
and that the hay is drawn up from the ſledge. Un- 
der the roof, ſtands a man like a centinel, he re- 
ceives the load, and throws it to the place where it 
is to remain, Scarpely had he got hold of it, but 
he gives a ſignal by a cry, to the man who ſtrongly 
held one end. of the rope by the ſledge upon which 
he is ſeated, and from which he had drawn up the 
load; this laſt lets go the rope, and nimbly jumps 
out of the ſledge. 

The empty net is again let down, and is ready to 
be once more filled. The beholder can ſcarcely be- 
lieve his eyes, and ponders in what manner he can 
beſt imitate an art which appears to be ſo uſeful, 

Let us next. caſt our eyes on that marſhy plain 
where man is obliged himſelf to do the work for 
which he keeps his cattle. Neither the horſe for 
which this fodder is got in, nor any aſſiſtance of 
can eaſe the huſbandman of this . 21. 

. Seyeral workmen form themſelves in a row, and 
in couples carry a truſs of hay on 2 which 
would ſooner break than ſlip from the hands of the 
robuſt bearers. When they have got halfway, they 
meet with another couple who eaſe them of their 
load, and carry it to a low. barn. They know that 
men are under an obligation to aſſiſt their brethren 
in their common labours, Happy villagers! What 
advantage would it be to the more poliſhed inhabi- 
tants of the world, were they to practiſe this duty, 
; Which they too frequently neglect. You alone Faith 
fully bring into practice this admirable precept, with 
- the excellence of which you are ſo well acquainted, 
The hay is then left in the low barn, till the ice 
and ſnow have made the ground hard —_— 
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| hear the horſes, ſo that they may bring it into the 
loft. The provident huſhandman is not yet tired, 
but gets home his hay at a ſeaſon when the inhabi- 
| houſe, towns dare ſcarcely ſtir out of their 
| es c 
The hay of low marſhy meadows, is generally 
en to horſes. - It is got in when the weather is 
and the ſame day it is mown, for it dries much 
faſter th an that of dry meadows. Rain alſo ſpoils it 
much fooner than the fine upland hay, which i given 
to the-cows. 
? This laſt, may in like manner, be got in the ſame 
day it is cur, it happens to be quite dry, 
and that much of it is not laid together, but it will 
DINE We ney df es Frey 3 


| ** 

The — 4 of nb Naben Ruſtique, ſays that 
A. Mee cut graſs 
lay ſeveral days without ſpreading, and then it 
ſhould be dried in order to its being carted. Our 
method however, appears to me to be much the 


his burthen; nemo oro — 
ture, but his firm foot carries him ſafely over che 
* hill. He fearleſs advances through ſteep 
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the valley, than from the clouds. But he is at the 
ſame time as much out of the reach of thoſe num- 
berleſs paſſions which agitate men here below, as his 
cabbin is placed above their habitations. 

Whe hen he behokds the herd of canle tht i 
8 22 winter, he flatters himſelf 
wich the pleaſin that he ſhall have wherewith- 
all to 2 — mountains covered with ſnow 
will have r prgieade aaranc 57h: 
his fellow creatures. 

May you long enjoy the fruits of your labours 
with a contented mind ! you will be — : 
a when — big ng tes 
much eale, regrettingly ve long loved 
treaſure to his griping hears | | 5 | 

It frequently happens, that a ſingle man will pals 
the winter in theſe mountains, with ſome cows, in a 
| little cabbin, which cannot be approached for leveral 

months ren on account of the Quantity of 
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the cocks from one that continues any time. If the 

graſs is quite green, it may be left in the ſwarth. 
When this work is done, the maſter returns home, 

his ſon, who nee him, what he is 

to do 


Tomorrow, * he, you ure to get into the loft 
the drieſt part of the hay, that which we cut to-day 


is not yet in proper order. On that fide you are to 
put that which may be a little moiſt, for the hay we 
eben- to day is almaſt dried to powder, The 
will thereby acquire a brown hue, the cows will 
Fat eſs of it, but they will giye mote milk. 
Here, adds he, we will pur the aftermath hay on 
the firſt cro it will heat leſs, and make the hay kalte 
better. Below we will put the coarſeſt of our hay, 
| 1 be eat by our cows before it grows 
- Above all things, continues he, my ſon take care 
not to put any iron amongſt the . ſtill leſs a- 
=; the rowen hay, as it might take fire and do 
much damage. You ſhould not tread on the hay 
when it comès to a certain height. 
The young man liſtens with attention and pleaſure 
to his father's inſtructions, and is preparing to aſk 
him ſome farther queſtions, when his mother, who 
has been buſied in houſhold affairs, calls them to 
2 the night reminds them that they have need 
repoſe, the day, po PBT HIGH, being 
on the decline. 
Happy couple ] their conſciences them 
with no ſin, are thankful to him who gave and 
preſerves to them healthy and robuſt bodies; wk 
now cloſes their eyelids, and they ſpeak only to 
each other a good repoſe. 
Live happily ! redouble your efforts, and be to- 
morrow, as you have been to-day, em 9 
works chat — life. 1 
y 
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May the fruits of folly and corroding care be for 
ever kept at a diſtance from them | May theſe happy 
children of nature enjoy continual eaſe ! Innocence 
and induſtry are the bulwarks of virtue, and the fureſt 
means of rendering a man happy. 


* | 


ARTICLE XIV. 


An Eſſay on the Culture of Vines, written by GABRIEL 
AIR, Vigneron (Vine-dreſſer) at Chailly in Swit= 
_ zerland, | 


THERE is no doubt but that the cultivation of 
lands, of what nature ſoever they may be, ſhould vary 
according to the difference of climate, ſoil, and aſpect. 

The vines of the country of Vaux for inſtance, 
have been kept up time immemorial from cuttings, 
whilſt thoſe of our Bailiwick of Vevay cannot 
og Kev by that means. We are under a ne- 
| ty of taking them up when they are old, becauſe 

the cuttings do not ſucceed. 
I ſhall not attempt to find out the phyſical cauſes 
of this difference. The diligent planter ſhould con- 
fine himſelf to labour, guided by experience. 

My preſent deſign is to relate ſome diſcoveries I 
have, with this view, made, reſpecting the manner 
of cultivating vines in this part of the world. 


Of the Mixture of Earths. 


I ſhall, in the firſt place, treat of the mixture of 
earths. In taking up vines, the labourers always 
take care to remoye the points of rocks, which may 
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earth to cover the rocks where they are bare; yet 
hitherto they have not known how to make the beſt 
advantage of certain veins of earth, which they find 


diſperfed here and there in taking up the vines; they 


know not what profit refults from digging up this 
earth, and mixing it with that of the ſurface. 
This mixture has a in effect. Before 1 
ever heard talk of marl, in taking up a vine, I 
found a vein. of very compact white earth, which 
ſeemed to be very ſoft to the touch. I made not 
the leaſt doubt but that this earth, of which I had 
no experience, might to great advantage be mixed 
with that of the ſurface; I tried it in feveral places 
where vines were growing, both young and old, 
and it gave to the old vines ſuch vigour, that they 
ſeemed as it were to be grown young again, and 
bore plentifully, without the” aſſiſtance of any other 
manure. 3 
I can ſay the ſame of a kind of looſe crumbly rock. 
in ſome places this runs pretty deep, but when it is 
expoſed to the air it crumbles like lime or aſhes. It 
does, very well alſo when it, is mixed with ſtrong Iand, 
and if laid on in any quantity, it yields a wine, of 
an excellent quality. Let us hope that the Vigne- 
ray i. i goa: be eee ud; 
ture of earth, as I am certain vantages may 
be derived from it. 1955 5 


© Method of taking up Vines. , 

As to what relates to the method of taking up 

Vines, it is pretty well known in our quarter of the 
world. Where there is a ſufficiency of ſoil, the dig- 
Eng on this occafion cannot be tod deep, This 
work ſhould be done in autumn, and not in rainy 
weather, nothing is worſe than omitting this pre- 
caution, particularly in ſtrong lands. e OA 
MI opinion is, that the ung following ſotne 
barley, or other ſummner grain, ſhould be ſown ; but 
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in reaping it, at leaſt half a foot of the ſtubble. 

ond be ſe behind Ae land, and immediately 
r harveſt the lan d be again dug very 

and the ſtubble be thereby was It SEP a” 

and pulveriſes the __ which having been looſened = 

by the winter froſts, the layers or rooted plants, that 

are put into it, ſucceed ſur ifingly well. 

I would by no means have any one plant their 
layers when the corn is ſown, as . recommend, 
1 is the worſt thing that can be done. They think 

R by it, but on the contrary it occaſions 
a pF of time, This truth is confirmed by re- 
peated experience. 
Of the Stock from which cuttings or layers are taken. 

Every one knows, that it is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence .to chuſe good ſtocks to take cuttings from, 
as.the quantity and quality of the gropes, borne by 
the - g 2 will greatly depen 


white fees, as very improges ©o. plants 5 of 


hack well that they bear amazing quantities of 
Ne. pes do not 
iT or ſound wine ; fs in the felt place it 


colour of the ſet, from which it is pro- 


221 and beſides it has no ſweetneſs; and ſtill 
farther, tho' theſe gra grapes are more numerous, yet 
are they ſmaller than the others; fo that taking all 
things into conſideration, they do not yield more 
| then he pay and what they do produce is 
of an inferior For theſe reaſons, every at- 
tentive and int t Vigneron will be cautious of 

taking cuttings from ſuch ſtocks. 
Some chuſe the red wooded plants to take their 
cuttings 8” Toe 3h alſo are in the wrong, the 
EIT hs leads them aſtray, If 
would but attend to the. yield of the young 
lants produced from ſuch cuttings, they would ſee 
t they bore grapes with large thick ſtalks; that 
this ſtalk * n 1 
A | 
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the grape ſprings; that it ſprings horizontally from 
the 58 os, bs even the ſtalk and the grapes 
point up perpendicularly : this is to be attributed to 


the ſmallneſs of the grapes, their beirg few in num- 


ber and their want of weight. 

Let a diligent ſurvey be made at the vintage time, 
and the — of what I advance will be very ap- 
parent. We may then conclude, that a red cutting 
is not proper to plant, if we would have a fine 
young vine. * 4 
Ho then are we to know a ſtock from a 
bad one? It ſnould be of a cheſnut colour. It is 
neither very large like the red, nor very ſmall like 
the white; it holds the middle ſpace, both in point 
of ſize and colour. This is certainly the beſt ſtock 
to have a good vine from; but 1 would, by all 
means, recommend that when they are getting cut- 
tings, it ſnould be from old vines, or at leaſt thoſe 
of a middling age, but never from young ones. 

If by any accident, ſets have been planted from a 
bad ſtock, it will ſoon be perceived, in this caſe, 
the beſt way is, without delay, to root up thoſe plants 
that do not promife well, and put in rooted plants in 

eir ſtead. | | 

Before I proceed to another article, permit me in 
W to make one remark. 

ow 


comes it to paſs, that in this part of the 


country we ſee ſo many ſeemingly fine vineyards, re- 
gularly planted, ſupplied with vigorous fine vines, in 
appearance, which yet yield very little wine in com- 
pariſon, to what does another neighbouring vineyard, 
which is yet deſtitute of all theſs ſeeming qualities: 
This dec: ſay they, may be eaſily anſwered; it 
is becauſe one is from a better ſtock than the other, 
I acknowledge it ; but why are any of our vineyards 
planted from bad ſtocks? In my humble opinion, it 
proceeds, 

| - 4, From 
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1. From people's not giving themſelves the trou- 
ble of enquiring of their experienced neighbours, 
which are the beſt ſtocks to take cuttings from; 
every one acts in this matter according to his own 
idea, though he knows nothing of the matter. 

2. People will not, I mean in general, take theſe 
cures themſelves. What is the reſult? 
3. They truſt to others, who either have not 
knowledge ih a matter of ſuch importance, or who, 
if they have knowledge, do not take the trouble of 
chuſing properly; and wherefore? Becauſe being 
paid only at the rate of five or ſix-pence a hundred, 
they cannot get enough in a day, to pay them for 
their time; it is impoſſible they ſhould do fo, at leaſt 
if they chuſe only what are 

4. Beſides, this work is ſometimes truſted, nay 
yery often, to perſons of no integrity, who, not 
content with cheating thoſe who employ them, by 
taking all that come under their deffrudtive ife, . 
and falling without mercy on the youngelt plants, 
and thereby disfiguring them; this is not all I ſay, - 
for with grief I muſt declare the truth, the 
ment permits an open trade to be carried on in 
cuttings of vines, and to whom is this permitted ? 
To people who are not poſſeſſed, as proprietors, of 
an inch of land, and of courſe muſt be thieves who 
deſerve puniſhment. | 
However, thanks be to God, this evil is not ge- 
neral, In ſeveral diſtricts, people are prohibited from 
making cuttings in any body's ground but their own. 
It is to be hoped, this good example will be fol- 
lowed elſewhere, and that regularity and order, will 
take place of licentiouſneſs and vice. K * 

Having pointed out the ſources of theſe evils, it 
will be no difficult matter to adapt proper remedies. 
I ſhall ſay a word or two on the ſubject. | 
We ſhould, as much as poſſible, make ourſelves 
- acquainted with the quality zhat a good * 
n 5 
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ſhould be poſſeſſed of, and for this pork conſult 
men who have had lon rince in the matter. 
When this is done, we Raoul d ourſelves collect, if 
poſſible, all the cuttings we may have occaſion for, 
without truſting to others, who will neither have the 


ſame care, nor indeed can they have the ſame mo- 


tives for care as we have, 

But as it is not poſſible we ſhould collect them all 
ourſclyes, either for want of leiſure, or ſufficient 
cage in the matter, we muſt be ſometimes 

d to truſt this affair to others. 
hen this is the caſe, 1. Let us truſt this work 
to men ham having long worked in vineyards, may 
be preſumed to know how to make a proper choice, 

2. Let them be men of known probity, Be ſure 
to diſtruſt thaſe who may ſay they gathered ſo many 
cuttings in ſuch a time. oſe who take the moſt 
time, and. gather leaſt in number, are the men you 
can moſt depend an, | 


Phe Seaſon for a hes. | 
4 whet relatcs to the ſeaſon for planting vines, 
it appears to me, it may be done with the eſt 


aflurance. of ſucceſs berwixt Martinmas and Chriſt- 
2 Wich regard to the. ſeaſon, it is the tame 


g whether . or rooted plants be made uſe 


2 — that for the following reaſons. 

1. an . in * than in 
the ſpring. 
2, The cuttings. p planted in aun ar in 2 
danger of being — and ſpailed by dro 


which is frequently the caſe wi chose n 
the {pring, 
Die Method of titel Vi Ines. 


As to the method of \ planting - vines, \ What is 
principally to he taken care of, is the diſtance that 
ie plant ple a wk 
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gard to the depth, it muſt be regulated by the depth 
of the ſoil. * AF 
I am firmly perfuaded that in planting a vineyard, 
the plants ſhould be placed ar feaſt hive fart diſ- 
tance one from the other, particularly if the ground 
lays 1. - flat. My reaſons are as * * 

1. The vines grow the 
and finer; l —— * may be made 
to fpread or grow high, as the Vigneron pleaſes. 

2. There is no * of their branches being 
frunted, and growing buſhy, which is an ugly fight 
when they are full leaved. 

3. The branches of the vines are leſs in danger 
of being injured, and look handſomer: It is only 
neceffary to behold thoſe vineyards, where the plants 
ſtand fo cloſe as almoſt to touch each other, ſo that 
you cannot paſs through the rows without rubbi 
againſt them, when the young ſhoots are made, 
as they are very tender, of courſe breaking them; 
this occaſions a very conſiderable loſs, for when theſe 
ſhoots are broken off, they are entirely loſt, arid of 
cough the fruit they would in all probability have 

n a8 -=S 

4. If you place your plants at a ſmaller diſtance 
than that 1 rere you will find 
that the culture of the vineyard will be much more 
difficult and troubleſome; in digging between the 
rows, the workmen tear their cloaths, ſcratch their 
arms, and in fact, work in continual torture; whereas 
at the diſtance 1 have recommended, which I con- 
ſtantly obſerve, and with the greateſt ſucceſs, all this 
trouble and loſs is avoided. CBE att 

5. It is very evident that the produce will be 
much more confiderable, and particularly the wine 
will be without compariſon better; for every day's 
experience confirms it to us, that in vineyards where 
the plants ſtand too cloſe together, 'the grapes almoſt 
always rot before they attain a perfect * 


* 
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What is to be done in this extremity ? the grapes 
muſt be gathered, and what are they ? either grapes 
not half ripe on account of the ſhade the plants mu- 
tual caſt, or rotten from e cauſe. And what 
ſort of wine is produced from theſe grapes? It is 
heavy, raw, and very improper for 


keeping ; whereas 
in vineyards, where the plants ſtand at the diſtance [ 
have already recommended, the grapes attain a per- 
fect maturity, grow much larger, and are never rot- 
ten before are ripe; and the ſun darting on 


them all his genial beams, they produce an 
Wine. f 0 N 


Rooted Plants to be prefered to cuttings, 
Which are to be prefered, rooted plants or cut- 
tings? To this queſtion I ſhall, in a few words, 
give an anſwer, which I ſubmit to the judgment of 
the intelligent. bl | 
In my opinion, rooted plants are much to be pre- 
fered to 2 ie iy on ſtrong land. The 

moſt promi ts are eaſier diſtinguiſhed, 
alwa ** 74 and bear ſooner. —— * 
When a vineyard is to be planted, it would be 
too much to expect to have a ſufficiency of rgoted 
plants made with little baſkets in the vines, or in 
the manner hereafter deſcribed. Every one knows 
the method of making rooted plants. . 
Lou are to plant cuttings at half a foot diſtance from 
each other, in good land well prepared for that pur- 
pole ; they mult be kept clean, and when at the end 
of two years they are taken up, great care mult be 
taken that they are not damaged; and if any of 
them are defective, they are to be thrown away. 
But if you would have your vineyard ſoon in full 
bearing, and would alſo have rooted plants to ſupply 
the place of the young plants that may have failed, 
or even the old ones, the following is the method 1 


have of procuring them, 
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| Methed of procuring rooted Plants. 2 

3 S 
woes a foot ſquare, and about two or three inches 

thick, which I y — — by the ſide of a plant, come 

from a good ſtock. At the depth of halt a foot, 1lay 
on this turf, turned upſide — a - a of the vine, 
which I cover with three inches of mould, leaving 
two buds of the ſhoot out of the ground, and cutting 
loa et on buds from the ground to the 

Tit 

If I am inch to preſerve the branch of the 
the ſhoot of which I lay down, I leave on it 

the firſt bud; and if the ſhoot puſhes forth any un- 
d branches, I take care in the ſpring to cut 

i all betweea the plant and the earth. 

The he following year I curoff che ſhook that was laid 
domn.tear the earth, and afterwards cut it cloſe to 
the mother plant; if I left one bud, I alſo cut off 
che ſhoot it has made near the branch. 

When this is done, I diſcngage the turf on which 
is the rooted plant, and take all up together with a 
ſpade, carrying it to the place I had 2 * it 
to ſupply a vacancy, either in an old vineyard, or 
in one lately planted, taking care to dig a deep hole, 
and to, put under the turf a foot of earth, a buſhel 
of new mould, either of turf rotted ſor this . 
poſe, or of earth taken from the du Arado, 
r In 
« ſhort ſpace of time the empty ſpaces are furniſhed = 
with good plants. —————ů— 


ts is in my opinion preferable to the uſe f 


3 there is, however, g 


"Theſe rooted plants are of great ule for Gipp 
the vacancies in old vineyards ; «us drei 
out concern, ſee the Vignerons, when ſome plants 
have failed in a newly made vineyard, wait for ſup- 
— Wr 
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ſomewhat ſingular; and I do not pro 
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of ſupplying layers: Experience teaches us, that 
nothing hurts the Mare br in this'part of the world 
„ pen Smeg 


—4 either taken with too little attention, or 
Gar? of 5 not adapted to prodiice them. 


Method of manuring Vineyards. - 
I cannot in this place forbear mentioning a me- 
thod 1 practiſe of manuring my vineyards; it is 
| = Nada me- 
thod that can be every where practiſet. 

I pare off the turf of a meadow in ſummer time, 
that is to ſay, after the 42 is mown, and the hay 
got in, to the depth of about two inches. I la: 
this in a heap, till the graſs is rotted, which happens 
about autumn: I then have the heap ſtirred and 
turned, and leave it to be pulverized during the 

Pinter; © ark <> 
In the following ſpring I have this heap carried on 

to a piece of old or new vineyard, which ever moſt 
wants manure: I then ſpread it, taking care that it 
covers no more ground then it did in the meadow : 
believe this method to be greatly ſuperior to lay- 
ing on common d 424 1 y gives 
me reaſon to believe 
An old vineyard manured in this manner, whoſe 
| Nodes have been ſmall and half wr that nothing 

could be expected from them been ſo much 

improved, and the following year the change has 
been ſo great, that the plants : could ſcarcely be 
known for che ſame. - Beſides, I have remarked, 
that the crops of vineyards, thus manured with rot- 
ted rurf, have been much larger. And as for the 
| quality, ev body knows that the wine r 
by a vin that has been dreſſed with dung, is 
generally heavy, raw, inſipid, and not proper to 
vor keeping, and it is alſo ſubject to be ropy : where- 

28 chat produced : - #4 ng -that have oa 

22 manure 


1 
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mengen ind romed turf, is fine, briſk, ſtrong, ſweet. 
and ſparkling. 
But ſay — you build with. one hand and de- 
with the other; wee e AY: BY, 
meadows ? ſurely this is abſurd. | : 
So far from deſtroying the meadow, I conſide- 
rably improve it. In the firſt place it is evident, I 
d all the weeds, and that in an effectual man- 
ner; for immediately after the turf is pared off, af 
2 — — depth of ſix inches, and 
4 the winter. In the ſpring 
I take as much d Dhould have fait on. the. 
vineyard, with this - my meadow, and ſow. . 
on it afterwards hay - ſeeds, which I cover with a 
n I do chis part of the 
worde very leiſurely, that I may ſpread the ſeed. as 
regularly as - poſſible; When this is done, I ſow. 
ſome Buch clover, and taking a rake level the 
2 at the ſame tins —_ the wore oo f 
y this management I get two crops o in 
a year, whereas had ler the tr, I ſhould have 


Of. the Culture. ar Tillage which Vines require.” 
| Iris now neceſlary I ſhould — a of the 


14e . 


hou ko gen beſo 2 
be given them, is, if I am not in 
autumn; from che vintage . Chriſtmas; 
and at this time labourers aers de to be procured at a. 
re or 
A 
are expoſed to A. 

kniconvinced me, that this Wars far Nom ex- 

Ccc2 


ſäalts 
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poſing them to the froſt, preſerves them from it, 
particularly if they are at that ſeaſon manured. 
The froſt has fometimes come on immediately af- 
ter f had done di INT I found _ 
the leaſt dam my plants, on the — | 
of them were e n in other vi which 
had not been tiled i w autumn. But the advantages 


tg 2 reaped from * are conſiderable. 
Can any thing adapted for Gefiroying 
all Kinds of Bris: | 


2, The qung which is en Lak on the land, 
warms it in then winter, mixes with the earth, nou- 
riſhes and ſtrengthens the roots of the plants, and 
makes them fruitful; eyery part of it terids to pro- 


fir; whereas that which is Hid on in ſpring, is fre- 
uenthy great of it loſt, by being carried be- 


W e in ſmall parcels into the vineyard ; here it 
dtles and evaporates, before it is buried in the 

round; this waz the caſe in 1761 and 1762, when 
40 north wind blew the hole ſpring and the ground 
could be but very ſlowly dug, on account of its be- 
ing ſo hard. To this we may add, by — * the 
ſecond comes ſoon ay a, the dung 
ae ht to the ſurface ind loſe os alt ts fate 


| 2r6ubl: bez mus legfemed in antumn, 
e e and in greater abundance, the 

he air, the ſnow, - and the rain, commu- 
mente to it du the winter, It is à ſponge which 
ee and this is undoubtedly of as much 


a etl 195 e becomes thereby much 
5 de ek Fir ſtrong lands become looſe and 

manageable, ſo that one man can do the work of 
two, an advantage ſo much more to be conſidered, 


as Tabourers are then at high wages, {owe have al 
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ing the fineneſs of the weather, were ſurprized by 


being clear from weeds in 
impoveriſhed by feeding ſuch 


———ů——j—— only the 
— RT 
. vineyards ug, arc ' 
——— — ed to pull up the 
before the ſpade, ſome of which having 
the ſeeds ſprout a- freſn, and give a new 
crop; beſides, towards the end of Auguſt, and in 
September, they are obliged again to go over the 
vineyards, at the time the fruit is ripening, to pull 
up the grafs, left it ſhould contribute to rot the 
grapes before they are arrived at a due maturity. 


6. Finally, if there comes froſt in ſpring, when 
the vines have put forth their buds, this autumnal 
ſtirring will prevent the white froſt from taking hold 
of the plants, n ed —— 
that exhales/ from the looſened ſ he 
benefir, will re TG al che expence: 
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| [The original Editors in this place make the fol- 
lowing remark. : If the ſlope of the vineyard is any 
thing conſiderable, may we nut apprehend that the 
looſened earth will be carried — rains, which 
fall plentifully the latter end of autumn. If the 
vineyards are leſs on a ſlope, or nearly on a flat, and 
if the waters of e wet 2 rainy — th . — 
evaporation is leſs, ſhould fully penetrate en 
and ſpungy earth, is there not. reaſon to apprehend 
that the December froſts, falling on this moiſtened 
foil, will kill the plants? Should the vines be cut 
when this autumnal- ſtirring is given, as was tried 
near the lake of Biene at Douane ? We could wiſh 


of 
nerons, ſhould aſſiſt them in ſupporting a part 
the expences of this culture, at Eat, aa 


to them; and I would adviſe all who may attend 
to my counſel to dig deep in autumn, theteby pro- 

viding againſt what will undoubtedly happen in the 
ſpring, when the labourers will baulk the work, 
on account of the grounds digging eaſily: I would 
alſo adviſe them to give, nevertheleſs, to their vine 
yards, the three uſual ſtirrings at the proper ſeaſons. 
Let them eſteem it the moit eſſential part of their 
culture to keep their lands clear from weeds, which 
impoveriſh it greatly, and that at the expence of the 
vine plants, ſo that they cannot be too effectually 
deſtroyed. Finally, the frequent ſtirring of the 
ground makes it work better, ſaves dung, and is, 
with the bleſſing of God, the principal ſource of 
plentiful crops. | : 4 055 #00224" Dun 
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A Obſtacle to the due Culture of Vineyards. 

I ſhall not in this place paſs over an obſtacle” I 
diſcover to the due culture of vineyards. It ariſes 
from too many acres being truſted to the care of one 
ſingle Vigneron. I have obſerved: that Vignerons, 
who had under their care ſeven or eight a-:res of 
Vineyard, have not made more wine than thoſe who 
had only four acres. | Whence can proceed this 
aſtoniſhing difference? It is not very difficult to ac- 
count for it. In my apprehenſion what follows is, at 
leaſt, in a great meaſure the cauſe to be aſſigned. 
A Vigneron, who has too much ground on his 
hands, cannot beſtow on his vines the quantity of 
tillage they require. He can only dig them once x 
year, and that but ſhghtly ; he only, as it were, 
ſcratches the ground, and how ſhould he find his 
account in it ? Yet muſt he feed his workmen. 

Shall we ſay renin 1 ** employ labourers 
enough to dig his vi „at twice a year, and 
that ky. Bur, beſides that Wacken are not 
Always to be had, this calculation will be found er- 
roneous ; for experience every day convinces us, 
that the more numerous the workmen are on a vine- 
7 the more they eat, and the leſs work they do. 

have ſeen a band, conſiſting of eight or nine, and 
another of only four; and I have obſerved, with 
great aſtoniſhment, that the laſt had done more 
work at the days end than the others; the reaſon is, 
that in theſe numerous bands, where you have one 
good diligent workman, you will find ſeveral who 
chatter away half their time, and whilſt they are 
talking, they muſt be upright; for they will tell you, 
_ lde; ay Tre op 9 bog = ſame time : 
and whi are ing upright, the work ſtands 
ſtill, yer they have not a whit leſs appetite at meal 
time: thus is the poor Vigneron infallibly ruined. 
He has too many mouths to feed, and too few hands 
at werk. K * 
f If 
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If I am aſked what quantity of vineyard ſhould 
ie I ſhall not diſſembie my 
opinion; I think ſenſible proprietor will not 
let, at moſt, above four or five acres of vineyard 


to one Vigneron. It is better to have ſeveral, and 


will be more advantageous both to the landlord and 


tenant; as to the number of workmen, I think it 


beſt never to have more than three or four together, 
uy wales. r it is, their attention will be leſs drawn 


- courſe will apply with more dili- 


ce * their work. I do tiot, however, = 
= my advice ſhould have the force of a 

every one do what he thinks beſt, but I can ſa bie 

the greateſt degree of truth, that I conſtantly 


this practice, and. that I thereby reap very conſide 


rable advan 


Pg? obſerve, pie 


face of the ſubject ; to ſay all that could be faid re- 
ſpecting the culture of 4 would fill a large 
volume. But this is not my preſent deſign. A great 
deat might be ſaid, on the method, ſeaſon, rer 
ee eee | 


— 
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ARTICLE XLVI. 


An Eſſay on the Culture of the African Millet, Sorg 
hum. milium nigrum. ne by Mr. Tscnir- 
. FBLI. 


THIS Millet is a plant which merits the huſ- 
— des ay m9 5 po 
ing reaſons: -- 

1. It thrives in all ſorts of ſoils. | 


2. It neither tequires much dung, nor à great 


r 
is not ſu to 8 | 
which ar very forgo panick and common mill 
4. It yields very large returns. . 
N , i does nor exhauſt the land in propog- 
tion to the eſs of the crops. | 
The ſeed ot this fort of millet comes nge 
from Africa, where it ſupplies the inhabi ih 
food, as with us bere, w and other grain. But 
they are miſtaken who thence conclude, chat it will 
thrive only in hot countries. | 
\ Provide 25 rr pt wer vated | 
that it culri in 
— ——— Switzerland. 

The firſt ſeed of it I received was from Mr. Engel, 
magiſtrate of Echalens, whoſe attention in promoting 
the 2 of Agriculture is well known. He 
| it from Pomerania, it ſent to 
— the celebrated Doctor Schreber, in the ſpring 
þ the year 1760. I had from — about a 

In the month of Ma ; of the ſame year, I ſowed it 
on a gravely ſoil, and ſtony, very much ex- 
poſed 20 the north wind, and which the yer before 

borrie ſome very indifferent bere.. 

No. 45. D d d In 
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In the month of February preceding. ſame human 
ordure had been laid on this land; 45d in May, the 
clods were all broken before the ſeed was ſpread. 

Having ſo ſmall a quantity 6f ſeed,- I took care to 
{pread it very thin, and to this do I aſcribe the ſtalks 
running to the height of cight feet and more. The 
ears were above ten inches long, andI am perſuaded, 
that if a ſhower of hail had not fallen on it, the ſpoon- 
ful would have produced me at leaſt a peck. 

I reckon this accident occaſioned the loſs of halt 
my feed; I had, however, enough left to divide 
with my friends in. Switzerland, 'as well as elſewhere. 

In the month of May 1761, I ſowed about a 
quart of ſeed, or near a pound, on ſome land, from 
which I had farſt pared off the turf, and afterwards 
burnt it. The ſpace on which I ſowed the ſeed was 
about twenty paces long, and ten broad. 


- Sometime before barveſt I perceived I ſhould have | 


allotted three times as much ground for that quantity 
of ſeed. The ſtalks, which were very cloſe, were in- 
terwoyen one with — like . a bruſh, 
They were ſcarcely five feet/in height, and the ears 
alla were much — than the preceding * 
this, however, did not prevent my rea 

ſeven pecks, or above fifty for . e 
1702 J — four pounds of ſeed, or about 


half a peck, on ſome pretty good land, being in 


quantity about thirty ſquare ros or perches. 

Laſt year the ſame land bore — 
had laid on no freſh manure — millet, and had 
neglected to plow it before the winter, for it was 
only turned over with a ſpade hefure ſowing, I ima- 

zined. I had not ſmyn the ſetd too thick: * withis 


was greatly miſtaken. 


Ihe nüllet came up almoſt as thick as Roger 


before, and 1 had not the c to thin it. hic 

Vaud have been right. the ad cars 1 
ſhorter than the firſt var. ni 797. mn 

{ L | B 2 F eee. 
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—— this, by the goodneſs of provi- 
dence, I was enabled to reap twenty buſhels, being 
640 s, of courſe a return of 160 for one. 
n reaſon to doubt, but that 
moderate land, fown thin, and properly prepared, 
will produce, one year with Jae :100 buſhels of 
millet per acre. For I got as much in proportion, tho 
my land was but flight filled, and I manifeſtly ſowed 
my ſed too thick. This is certainly moſt wonder- 

y enereaſe, in what light ſoever we behold it. 

What grain have we, which in our fields will 
yield a return of 150 for one, and which, at the 
— — will fell ſo well, for in price it is on a 

— with wheat? It is true, it yields a heavy; 

bly and indifferent bread, but if it is made into 

— it is excellent, very nouriſhing, and of ex- 

| —.— flavour. Noronly my ſervants and workmen 

fond of millet x Sea d, but I myſelf 

— to the beſt rice, which will — grow in this 
country, and comes at a much higher price. 

The millers, — — is not of the beſt, 
— I0 I — — 
every buſhel you ſend them, after 
beak} waſte ker. Now I —— that 
this quantity, when it is made into pottage with milk, 
will at leaſt fifty men for a meal. e 
cannot be fed at a cheaper rate. 

In times of ſcarcity millet muſt be of great uſe, as 
center addition Nane Poor might live 

ortably. J Wh , ; 

Iwill with be ee fopp thoſe with ſee 
wh cannot —— afford to buy it. 

An acte of land requires, at moſt, but ten pounds | 
of ſeed; and I can, from my own experience, ven- 
— tor aſſert, thiat millet does not impoveriſh land 
non to its produce. The land 1 ſowed in 
' 1759 and 176 yielded the following year fine plants 

Dytch clover, and rey graſs in as great plenty, 
with 8285 to the crops, as the ZETIE g land. 
| D dd a Tl 8 L * 
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ARTICLE Mu. 

An. Ex . of the Partition of 4 Comman. in Sit. 
Kos ON —— by. M. # Warn, Logrp og 
Torrzn, Member of the Supreme Council at Berne, 
aud cbief Magiſtrate of Neva. | 
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queſt, and ſubmit the deciſion to the plurality of 
Voices, | 


they thought they had a right, their only way was 
— properly for it. They then addreſſed 
themſelves to me as their judge. Three fourths 


ral papers on the ſubject, I pronounced ſentence, in 
which, after mentioning the general reaſons for ſuch 
a partition, I laid it down as a principle, that the 
| of the common was in me, as bei 


TH 
5 


: 
: 


of. 

i there 

of families, than 
for 


41 
8 
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_townſhip;/if-by the extinction of the — JINER 


families, the vacant portions were to have been an- 
nened to tho common, they would with this view 
have never admitted any body free of their town - 


ſhip. They would have been ſtill leſa inclined to 


admit any, if a portion of land from the common 
was to have been immediately aſſigned to the new 


2 nan. 


Wich regard to the revenues of the which 
mul of courſe be diminiſhed — 
occupied, this may be made up by the fines 

— nc N which fines — 
applied to at. 11 

The un don of moſt Gar FTA 
towns, — of not receiving new freemen, 
is one cauſe of de population, and one of their ſe- 
cret motives is, that they may keep woa themſelves 
the enjoyment. of the commons. 
It appears to me, ———— — 
common alties and corporations were ſo many Ton- 
tines, where the ſurvivors hope to be benefited by 
thoſe, who. die, ſo that if we once adopt this. ſyſtern 
of dividing-commons, the principal obſtacle to the 
ttetption of new! frermen, willin many places * 
2 [. Pd ks 47 

The more wealthy ants — from 
ſentente, which was pronounced in September 17551, 
but as they did not proſecute their appeal within = 
limited time, 2 courſe: dropped. 7412 
In April 1762, 1 | prceededeocxcoution, Icauſed 
as many portions: of an acre and a half to be ſet 
apart, as there were families. I aſſernbled all the 
commonalty on the ſpot, and deſited that ſuch as 
were willing to have: portions, ſhould declare them- 
ſelves. Four parts out of fe, then declared for a 
diviſion. The otherꝭ proteſted; I cauſed all thoſe 
who were willing, ta draw lots, and every one had 
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I felt, at that inſtant, a very ſincere joy, to behold 
the tranſports of theſe poor le; and to hear the 
bleſſings and thanks which 1 | „n 
As for the others, though I tet apart their portions 
they carried their clamours to the ſtates; who, as 
uſual, refered the matter to the conſideration of a 
committee, where the opponents did all that art or 
cunning could ſuggeſt to fruſtrate my ſcheme. 

They began by diſputing with me the property of 

the common. I produced my title deeds to the 
Lords of the œconomical council, who, by the un- 
animous and favourable report they made to the ſe- 
nate, obtained for me an abſolute confirmation of 
my rights, in conſequence of what was contained in 

my title, and the poſſeſſion which had never been 
After this the thing was ſo plain, that the only 
on was whether my fentence ſhould remain in 
force or not; but the opponents 'demanded a view, 
upon which the Lords of the committee took the 
trouble to go to the place, and having found every 
ing as my ſentence expreſſed it to be, they had the 

eſs, in order to put a final and ſummary end 
to the affair, to offer — mediation, and an abſo- 
lute arbitration. > 1 A Era elit 0c, 
All parties accepted of this offer with joy and 
thankfulneſs: my ſentence was taken for the baſis, 
and confirmed in all points, except that inſtead; of 
an acre and an half, they allotted only one acre to 
_ family. ® : „ 4 

n other my rights were unimpeac 

and in ory np: inciple was firmly bead. 
ed; that in future, if the Lord, as proprietor, and 


the greateſt part of the freemen, are of one mind, 


it is to ſerve as a rule with reſpect to the partition of 
commons. 

his ſentence was afterwards ratified by their ex- 
cellencies the ſenate. 2 


. crops, and they told me, they next year to 

have a load and a half. ene 
ter 8 cow, fither by buying half a load more, or get- 
ting a piece of land that will yield it, they may keep 
one, with this view I offered to advance them money 
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